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To 


C[ HE rank and file of our people, 
both in church and state—the 
men and women who bear the 
burdens and build our institu- 
tions, and who will always have 
to safeguard and defend them dilt- 
gently, if they are to remain free 
and true and be perpetuated from 
generation to generation and be of 
the greatest possible good to 
all the people. 


Hear this, ye old men, and give ear all ye inhabi- 
tants of the land. Hath this been in your, or even in 
the days of your fathers? 


Tell your children of it, and let your children tell 
their children, and their children another generation. 


That which the palmerworm hath left hath the locust 
eaten; and that which the locust hath left hath the 
cankerworm eaten; and that which the cankerworm 
hath left hath the caterpillar eaten. 


—Jort I: 2-4. 


I hate things all fiction. There should always be 
some foundation of fact for the most airy fabric. . . . 
—Lorp Byron, 1817. 


INTRODUCTION 


Dear Reader: 


In the production of this novel I am greatly indebted to my friend 
Sanford Burton who has throughout been my literary critic and who 
is almost entirely responsible for the creation of the characters 
known in the book as Patrick Murphy and George Nelson. 


The best business in the world may not be “horse trading” as Thor 
Erickson said in his early business career—but this is the noblest 
and the most praiseworthy endeavor: seeking truth and, in the seek- 
ing, help destroy falsehood and all things that are hypocritical and 
mere sham—not only in business, but in society, in politics and in 
the church as well. With this ideal uppermost in my mind this book 
is written. 

The rank and file of our pioneers, both of the East and of the 
West, “Sought freedom here much more than gold”; but many of 
them had to make heroic sacrifices and contribute very liberally to 
make the Thor Ericksons richand the Patrick Murphys both rich 
and famous. 


With love for man and faith untold, 
Our pioneers of varied creeds, 

Sought freedom here much more than gold 
And cared much less for selfish needs. 
Subdued the mountains, cleared the plains, 
Built homes and schools on ev’ry hand, 
They hoped, they toiled and suffered pains 

That we might have a happy land. 


CHOoRUs: 
With love for man and faith in God, 
We will advance the rugged way 
Disciples of truth have always trod 
Till perfect dawn of freedom’s day. 


They fought, they bled, did not retreat 
At Gettysburg or Bunker Hill; 
And freedom’s cause saw no defeat; 
For they had faith and they had will. 
They blazed the way, they gave us light. 
We'll carry on the torch and sing 
Sweet freedom’s song of truth and right, 
In love and praise to God our King. 
—Elias Rachie. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
October 23, 1926. 
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THOR’S GOLD 
CHAPTER I. 
Thor Erickson Coming West. 


It was sixty years prior to the time when President 
Coolidge came to Minnesota to attend the Norse-American 
Centennial and deliver his famous speech about the world- 
wide achievements of the hardy Norsemen—the people who 
for centuries worshipped Odin and Thor and hoped for a 
glorious Valhalla as an abiding place in the future—that 
there started a big movement to conquer the wilds of. the 
great Northwest. The Great Rebellion was over. Immi- 
grants from northern Europe as well as many of the youth 
of the Eastern States pressed westward for better and big- 
ger opportunities. 

Thor Erickson, a recent immigrant from Norway, was 
one of these pioneers. 

It was a rainy September day. A covered wagon, drawn 
by a team of oxen, was moving slowly southward from the 
gullies of Mendota into the open tableland. On account 
of the steady drizzling rain the occupants of that now 
almost forgotten kind of conveyance were hidden under 
its canvas. Only the driver was visible, and he was snugly 
protected by a black raincoat and a southwester. A reddish 
beard was all that could be seen of his face, which moved 
responsively to the “gee” and “whoa” uttered in a stentorian 
voice to the unimpressionable beasts. He seemed rather 
indifferent to the occasional conversation of the passengers, 
which had been more spirited at the beginning of the jour- 
ney than on this gloomy afternoon. In fact, two of the com- 
pany had fallen asleep, but a young man kept it up sufh- 
ciently to indicate that night had not yet settled upon them. 

“Thor, give me a swig of that bottle. A man must keep 
awake on a day like this,” said the driver, and his request 
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was promptly met. This act also brought the young man 
into the foreground, and one might have seen a youth about 
twenty. There was a humorous smile on his face, as he 
handed the bottle to the driver. Its expression was far 
from harmonious with the heavy clouds, but rather that 
of a man who enjoyed the situation. He laughed when 
the captain of the prairie schooner took the third swig. 

“You must save a little for to-morrow, Knute. This 
ought to last until we reach Joel,” he said. 

“There must be half a dozen like this in the wagon,” 
Knute retorted. 

“Have a drink yourself, Thor.” 

“No,” said Thor, corked the bottle, and put it aside. 

“This scene makes me think of the ocean,” said Thor. 

“Then to the devil with the ocean,” answered the driver 
egruffly. 

“Yes, I am almost homesick for the ocean. It is three 
years since I sailed across it, and much of that long trip 
was rainy and gray, like the prairies to-day, like the tall 
grass, waving in billows as far as you can see.” 

“Yes, there is a likeness, come to think of it,” said 
Knute, “but my mind is fixed upon the lazy animals which 
surely enjoy the wet more than I do. They will get enough 
of it though over night, the way it is rolling up from the 
north-east.” 

“Well, thank God, we have cover over head and plenty 
to eat,” said Thor. 

“IT don’t know what He has to do with it.” 

“Quite a bit.” 


“Well, you have to give that old Swede woman in New 
Bagdad some credit, too.” 
“You mean for helping with the provisions?” 
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“That’s just it; and Peter Kalstad being so honest 
about the whisky.” 

“Yes, but you must remember, Knute, that life’s suc- 
cess is not all in food and drink.” 

“I never thought that you were so religious.” 

“So Iam. I took my father’s faith with me, when I left 
the old country, that was about all I received from him.” 

“Are your folks alive?” 

“No, both are dead.” 

“But their faith is alive.” 

“T hope to make it so, Knute.” 

There was a long pause during which nothing was 
heard but the swish of the tall grass and the rumbling and 
squeaking of the lumbering wheels. The young man’s 
gaze was fixed upon the strange scene of which they 
seemed to be the central figures. Wherever he looked 
there was the dull, misty horizon in which the far-off 
undulating plains were lost. He wondered what there 
was beyond, and what Providence had in store for him 
and his three companions; but was chiefly concerned about 
his own destiny and the good luck at the end of the rain- 
bow, if indeed a rainbow should ever be spanned from 
the past to the future. 

“Get up Joe! Get up Dan!” shouted Knute, and 
cracked an immense black-snake above the team. 

“At this rate we won’t get to Joel in a week. The 
worst of it is that we may lose our course, if neither sun 
nor stars will shine upon us.” 

“There must be some kind of a track to lead us,” said 
Thor. 

“T am afraid that we have lost it already. There were 
two around that slough we just passed, and I cannot swear 
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that we took the right one. The grass plays n 
us. Well, we shall land somewhere. I don’t know if Joel 
is the best place after all. We might just as well go to 
New Hamburg. I have heard that they don’t want any 
churches there, but dance and drink without fearing that 
the devil is after them.” J 

“You are talking nonsense, Knute.” 


“Nonsense! "Have you not heard about that? Why, 
man, you can’t get deed to a lot in that town, unless it is 
stipulated that it shall not be used for religious purposes. 
That can hardly be up to our right of religious liberty, 
eh?” : 

Thor did not answer this question. He felt that Knute 
was trying to be witty at his expense, because he had made 
mention of his father’s faith. However, he said: “New 
Hamburg must be an ungodly place, if what you say is 
true.” 
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“Tt can’t be much worse than that shinplaster town we 
left a day ago. There are more saloons, dens and brothels 
in that city than I have put my eyes on in many a day.” 

“You should not look upon such places,” said Thor, 
“And the ‘busting’ of that big bank certainly ruined many 
a hard working man. I don’t know if it is worse to cheat 
a man through banking than it is at gambling.” 

“The times are certainly hard enough, and that is the 
reason I wished to get out of there and find a community 
where the chances are a little better.” 

“We are in a new country, Thor, and we have to 
make our own opportunity.” 

“You are right about that. Nobody is-going to give 
_us anything for nothing. ‘Help yourself’ is a Yankee say- 
ing, and that is going to be my motto.” 
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“Get up Joe! Get up Dan!” and again the whip 
cracked upon the dull air. Joe and Dan made a sudden 
start, and at that moment the schooner struck a hidden rock 
with a big jolt, arousing the sleeping travelers. They 
crawled on their knees to the driver’s seat, and one of 
them asked: “Have you seen any Indians yet?” 

“Yes, there was a whole troupe of them passing by 
while you were asleep. They were looking for scalps, but 
seeing that yours is red, they didn’t care to stop.” 

Whereupon the young man took hold of the driver’s 
shoulders and shook him. He was bareheaded, and his 
hair was red and bushy. He was an intelligent and amia- 
able looking fellow, a year or two older than Thor, and 
nicknamed “Smell.” 

“What did you do with that bottle, Thor?” 

“You have had enough for to-day.” 

“Temperance, too!” shouted Knute in a half angry 
tone. By jimminy, if I had known that you were a ‘Haug- 
ianer,’ I would have left you in New Bagdad.” 

“T am no ‘Haugianer,’ although there is nothing wrong 
in being that neither.” 

“Smell, find me a drink! This d 
study for the ministry.” “ 

A shadow passed over Thor’s face; but he said noth- » ~ 
ing. Smell, however, produced a quart bottle, half full, ui 
gave it to Knute, who after drinking liberally passed it on 
to the rest, and together they emptied it. 

Thor said laughingly: “I took a little to keep you in 
good spirits, Knute.” Whereupon Smell started to sing: 
“We won’t go home until morning.” But Knute joined 
with such a terrible bass voice and with such utter disre- . 
gard for time and melody, that the singing soon came to 
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an end, except with an occasional attempt at other ditties. 
The singing of the quartette was an absolute failure and 
threatened to become a hilarious brawl, which Thor 
realized. 


Knute, by this time half drunk, grew important and 
abusive. Thor paid no attention to him, but became appre- 
hensive of what it might lead to, if the day should end in 
a drunken bout. So he decided to keep on the sober side 
and to take the reins in his own hands. His large mouth 
became firm, and the smile, which had lingered about it 
all that day, disappeared. His strong face grew full of 
determination and a commanding mien, a thing his com- 
panions noticed. He also became more and more taciturn 
as the daylight gradually diminished, and dense clouds 
threatened with a dark and rainy night. 


At this time something began to take shape in the direc- 
tion of their destination. Thor had for sometime noticed a 
spot on the horizon but had said nothing about it. Now, 
however, it could be seen to move, and he called his com- 
panions’ attention to it. Knute was too intoxicated to 
discern anything, and blabbered something about Thor 
being a scare-cat. Smell and the fourth traveler at first 
agreed with Knute, but after a brief time became excited, 
as the object was unmistakably real. But what might it 
be? 

“A prairie schooner, of course,” said Thor, “somebody 
is going to New Bagdad.” 

“Sure enough, two ships meeting at sea,” said Smell. 

“They may be able to tell us, if we are on the right 
track,” said Sam, who was the fourth traveler. 

“Right track,” sneered Knute. “Don’t you worry about 
the road, as long as I steer this bunk.” Thor was ready to 
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tell him to get into the bunk, but refrained for the sake 
of peace in the family. 

Now the attention of all, even Knute’s, was held by the 
approaching object. 

“By jimminy, it must be the stage coach,” said Knute, 
but it wasn’t. 

It was simply a plain wagon over which willow branches 
had been bent and covered with several kinds of cloth and 
cowhides. It was in every way inferior to the roomy and 
well-equipped covered wagon of the boys. Its wheels were 
especially rickety, of the most primitive kind, solid wooden 
things without spokes. As it approached the boys could look 
right through it, since it was not closed neither fore nor 
aft, and they could see that it was crowded with people, 
mostly women. “Great Scott!” exclaimed Knute, “How 
unevenly things are made up in this world. Here not a 
single female, and there they are about ready to tumble off 
like so much windfall in an apple orchard.” He laughed — 
at this witticism, but his companions did not. As the teams 
met they came to a stop. 

“Where are you going?” asked Thor. 

“To New Bagdad,” answered a middle aged, rather 
grizzly looking man who held a long stick in his hand. 
His shabby and patched coat was drenched with rain, and 
the water dripped from his old slouch-hat. 

“Where are you bound for?” he asked in a broken 
voice. 

“For Joel,” answered Thor. 

“You have a long ways to go yet.” 

“Are we on the right track?” 

“Quite so, but a little more to the east would not hurt 
you now.” 
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“Why?” asked Thor. 

“Because it is not safe westerly.” 

“What is up, man?” 

“Have you not heard?” 

“No! Bad news of some kind?” 

“Should say ’tis bad.” 

“What?” 

“Injun massacre—Have you not heard?” 

“Nothing much.” 

“You see these women folks in here? Four of them we 
picked up in the woods;—poor things, almost dead with 
fright.” 

“Jimminy!” exclaimed Knute, “tell us about it.” 

The farmer looked behind him into the wagon, hesi- 
tated for a moment, and then said in a subdued tone: 

“The Injuns killed their father, and carried his girls 
away; but they also took a keg of whisky and drank it, 
which made them so pesky drunk, that the girls got away 
from them.” 

“Whisky saved them,” said Knute in a low voice. 

“We found the girls, as we passed along a high bluff. 
The Injuns were lying among the bushes, not far away, 
dead drunk, and seeing they could be easily handled, I took 


two of them and rolled them over the bluff. They hit the 
rocks and river below.” 


“Helping them over to the happy hunting grounds,” 
laughed Knute, “and the girls are safe?—-good for you, 
fellow! You must have a drink for that.” And the boys did 
not hesitate this time. They uncorked a new bottle, and it 
went around with a swig for all. They needed something 
to cheer them, even the boys, after listening to that story. 


“Have you any firearms with you?” asked the farmer. 
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“A rifle, two shotguns and a pistol,” said Thor. 

“You may need them,” said the farmer. 

The courage of the boys sank several degrees. 
“~~ “Gosh!” said Sam, “I think we better go back to New 
Bagdad.” | | 

“Don’t be a coward,” said Thor. 

“They are after women and whisky,” chimed in Knute, 
ending the sentence with a shrill whistle. 

“Where are you folks going to camp to-night?” asked 
Thor. 

The other boys winked at each other. 

“T would reach Mendota, if I could.” 

“Tt will be early morning, before you get there, man.” 

“We can’t stand it much longer,” said the farmer’s wife 
from within the wagon. 

“Have you any firewood?” asked the farmer. 

“Yes,” said Thor. 

“What do you say to camping right here?” asked 
Knute. 

The farmer looked about and deliberated. 

“We might as well, it will be a little safer for us all.” 

It was a most desolate place to spend a night in; but 
both parties were still far away from their respective des- 
tinations, and the oxen needed rest and forage. The people 
were also tired and hungry. It is wearisome to be jolted 
in a lumber wagon over an uneven plain, at the pace of two 
miles an hour, especially on a day like this. No sadder 
party than that in the farmer’s wagon can be conceived of. 
Those young sisters were weighed down with an intense 
grief, knowing that their father had been killed, and that 
their home was destroyed. Moreover, the unspeakable 
horror of those brutal savages almost unbalanced their 
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minds. They were in constant terror of possible new out- 
rages, and they feared to tarry over night on the open 
prairie, but they also knew that the poor beasts had tray- 
elled continually for a day and a night without rest. The 
party of young men was not only a diversion, but it also 
gave them a sense of security from any new danger that 
might be lurking around. After liberating the oxen from 
their yokes, the men set out to prepare a fire-place between 
the two wagons. With spades and axes they made a hole 
in the ground, and with the turf an oven. Sam and Smell 
brought arms full of dry wood from their schooner, and a 
fire was started on which bacon and eggs were fried and a 
kettle of coffee made to boil. Out of chests and boxes 
came bread and butter, and the boys had a special supply 
of pastries made by a Swedish woman in New Bagdad. The 
best things they had were produced and liberally distrib- 
uted among all. 


Contrary to expectations the rain ceased, and the fire 
had full freedom, warming and cheering the weary pil- 
grims. The young men offered some of their extra blan- 
kets to their less fortunate friends. The girls seemed to 
forget their misfortunes, at least for the time being, for 
the mind of youth is very plastic and ready to bend before 
any current. They were rather prepossessing girls, espe- 
cially the youngest, in whom Sam became suddenly inter- 
ested. She was a brunette with wonderful dark, expressive 
eyes. She was also the liveliest of the four. She even 
laughed at some of the jokes Knute told. Evidently, they 
came from a good family and a good home, for their ways 
and address were most ladylike. This kept the young men 
from any frivolity which otherwise might have been in- 
dulged in under such circumstances. Man’s nature is always 
tuned to woman’s virtue, accomplishments, and manners. 
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She can tame a beast or destroy an archangel, and of this 
power she is always conscious. The evening was thus spent 
in a pleasant way, governed by the spirit of good will and 
mutual protection, borne, perhaps, by the underlying con- 
sciousness of uncertainty and danger. They exchanged con- 
fidences as to their past, as well as to the purposes of their 
journeys. The news of the Indian ravages had, however, 
fallen upon the spirit of all like a dark cloud of evil fore- 
bodings, and there was but little mirthmaking, except some 
silly jests by the tipsy Knute. Thor seemed restless. He 
was frequently looking away into the darkness, as if sus- 
picious of an unseen enemy. It was agreed that the men 
should take their turn as sentinels, the first watch falling 
on Sam. He showed no reluctance in accepting this re- 
sponsibility. Knute insinuated that such a precaution was 
nothing but foolishness, since the Indians did not need the 
cover of the night to molest them. But the girls were glad 
for this protection, as it gave to them a feeling of security. 
When the women had retired into their wagon, the farmer 
was offered a place to sleep in the young men’s schooner, 
which he accepted after some consultation with his wife. 
Sam loaded his rifle and after donning Knute’s raincoat 
and southwester was ready for duty. There was still a 
flickering fire in the turfmade oven, which cast a feeble light 
upon the scene, and a tiny pillar of smoke arose slowly, 
bending a little to the east, but was soon lost mid the gloom. 
As stated, Sam felt no special aversion to the duty placed 
upon him as watchman of the camp. It afforded him a rest 
after having been pent up all day, and he had had suf- 
ficient sleep during the afternoon to sustain his wakefulness 
during the hours of the night. He was, moreover, a robust 
young man, short of stature, but firmly knit and muscular. 
If one could have beheld his face under the southwester, he 
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might have taken him for a sea captain. His aquiline nose, 
firm mouth, partly hidden by a small mustache, gave the 
impression of a man born to command. He hesitated when 
he spoke, but out of that deliberation came words which 
gave impression of decision, but they were also accompanied 
with a twinkle of humor in his dark, blue eyes. At this 
time they were looking into vacant darkness, yet they seemed 
to meet everywhere those dark, lustrous eyes which had 
captivated him in the light of the evening fire. He went 
over to where the oxen were feeding, and he found all four 
grazing together, as if they were old acquaintances. The 
smell of their steaming bodies floated about in the damp- 
ness, which brought his mind back to his boyhood days, 
when on rainy nights he brought the cattle in from the 
meadows on his father’s farm in Wisconsin. And now 
he was out here, far from home and dear ones, amid this 
great vastness, perhaps among dangers, a traveler, seeking 
a new country. The men had not gone to sleep yet, but 
were talking. Now and then he could distinguish Knute’s 
loud voice above the rest, as well as his laughter; but the 
noise gradually subsided into the quiet of the mysterious 
night. Knute’s prophecy during the afternoon did not 
come true. The clouds thinned away; the mist vanished, 
and a few stars became visible as through a transparent 
veil. “Thank goodness,” said Sam, “I hope we are going to 
see the sun to-morrow.” Sam had during his school days 
read many stories about the frontier life and the aborigines. 
Fenimore Cooper’s tales had especially fascinated him, and 
left an indelible taste for adventure in his mind. Many 
of these scenes were recalled by him in the slow hours of 
this night. He could almost wish for a few Indians to come, 
that he might have a chance to try his marksmanship. As 
a boy, in the woods of Wisconsin, he had become an ex- 
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pert shot. One of his feats was to drive nails into a tree 
by hitting them on the head with bullets fired at a distance 
of ten paces. 

He was still standing near the oxen, some three hundred 
feet from the wagons, when he espied some one coming 
towards him from the camp. He realized immediately 
that it was not an enemy, although the darkness made it 
difficult to distinguish the rapidly advancing form. 

“Hush!” she said, as she drew near him. He was 
dumfounded. Could it be Ruth? Standing before him 
she whispered: “I thought you might be lonesome out 
here, and maybe a little scared, so I decided to come.” 

It took some time before he found words, but at last 
whispered: “Password, I am the sentinel.” Both tried to 
subdue a laugh. “Glad you came,” he said, “I’ve been 
thinking of you all night, and if you will stay with-me 
there won’t be any shifts before the sun peeps over the 
edge of the prairie.” 

“No, no, I must go back soon; but I could not go to 
sleep, memories of father came before me and so I stole 
away from the rest of them who are now forgetful of all 
their troubles.” 

“Fine girl you are. I like you very much.” 

“T like you, too.” 

“Shall we be friends then?” 

“Sure, we will be friends. Your name is Sam, is it 
not?” 

yes.” 

“And what is your surname?” 

“Sur-name?” 

“Yes, Your last name.” 

“Small.” 
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“That is a funny name.” 
“What is your last name?” 


*“¥ don’t know what the last one will be, but my name 
now is Ruth Benson.” 

“A pretty name.” 

“Do you like it?” 

“And I like you, too, Ruth.” 

“What are you going to be?” 

“T don’t know yet.” 

“Don’t become a farmer, whatever you choose.” 

“Why?” 

“Tt would never go back to the farm, no, not for 
anything, nor anybody. I am going to the city, and stay 
there all my life. A person can be safe from the Indians 
there.” 


“Maybe I will come back to New Bagdad some day.” 
“Why don’t you turn back now—to-morrow?” 

“Go back with you?” 

“Yes, with us.” 


Sam took her hand, and said: “I am tempted to do so, 
after what I have learned about the Indians and because 
of you—but I can not leave the boys now. I will be in 
New Bagdad some day; to find you, that will be my chief 
object, otherwise I don’t care for that town. I hope to 
hear from you;—will you write to me?” 


“Yes, I will, Sam, and you must write to me, and come 
and see me.” He took both her hands and whispered: 
“T am falling in love with you, Ruth.” 

“Oh, you will soon forget a poor, homeless girl, like 
me. I should not have done this,” and she started away 
from him; but he caught her and held her in his strong 
arms. 
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“If you will promise to think of me, I will be in New 
Bagdad before many months.” 

“TI will, Sam, but you must let me go now.” 

He kissed her, and led her back to the wagon. 

He did not call for the second watch, nor the third, 
but kept guard about the wagons until the first rays of 
morning played in changing hues over the dark prairies. 

Then he aroused the whole camp with a shout: “The sun 
is up, and you must be all up and doing!” Thor was 
the first one to respond, jumping from the wagon he said 
to Sam: “Why in thunder did you not call me to relieve 
you?” 

“Because there was no thunder, only starlight.” 

This was heard by Ruth, and she laughed softly. 

With the coming of a new, bright morning the whole 
camp arose to a new life, for there is nothing like a sunny 
morning to dispel the gloom. 

“No sign of Injuns?” asked the farmer. 

“They know bettter than to chase over wet prairies 
in the night when they can find their prey in the woods in 
the daylight,” reiterated Knute from the previous night. 

“There is some sense in that, maybe,” said the farmer. 
“We are not apt to see another redskin again.” 

“There are plenty of them along the wharves in New 
Bagdad. They wander up and down the streets, beg and 
trade, get drunk and maybe sober up in the coop,” said 
Knute. 

“Are there Indians in New Bagdad?” asked Ruth with 
apprehension. “Yes,” said Knute, “but they sometimes call 
them Irishmen.” 

“Shut up!” said Thor, ”You may get into trouble for 


that.” 
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17? 
. 


“Ah, these pretty girls are not Irish 

“But I am,” said the farmer, and laughed; and all 
laughed, good naturedly, too. He was busy building 
a fire which exasperated him more than Knute’s pun, for 
it took considerable coaxing to make it burn. Knute 
thought it was unnecessary to trouble with a fire, since they 
could all take a little firewater with the victuals. But the 
farmer’s wife was determined to have something warm, and 
by that she meant coffee, and it was her decision which 
compelled her husband to lie down on his knees and serve 
as bellows. He succeeded gloriously, and in half an hour 
there was hot coffee for all, truly relished and appreciated 
together with plenty of food. 


The patient bovines had not strayed away very far, and 
were easily gathered to their respective yokes. They had 
found water in a little slough near by which yesterday’s 
rain had freshened. Ere long the two ships of the prairies 
were ready to move on, their passengers having enjoyed 
mutual helpfulness and cheer from the meeting. There were 
hearty handshakes and expressions of good luck and best 
wishes as they bid each other farewell. 

Sam and Ruth had a few words of parting by them- 
selves which made them the objects of pleasantries, the 
boys especially being lavish with congratulations. 

Then they parted. 

The morning increased in glory. The high, blue sky, 
so characteristic of the prairie’s expanse had but a few 
white clouds, drifting dreamingly, like windless sails on a 
placid sea. In the far west arose mirages of woods and 
lakes. The undulating plains had tints of brown, yellow 
and green, mingling in a deep blue as they merged with 
the far-away horizon. The sun was already high, and its 
clearness promised a warm day. The young men were quiet 
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and thoughtful, all being in the fore of the schooner. 
They had rolled back a part of the canvas, in order to 
enjoy the fresh, exhilarating air, and to dry the interior 
after yesterday’s moisture. 

There was no drinking this morning, not even Knute 
asked for the bottle; but he smoked incessantly. Last 
night’s experience was hanging over their minds with in- 
creasing portents, as it was pondered on. 

“Well, it was some scare those girls had got,” said 
Knute. 

And we, too, got a little of it,” quoth Smell, “strange 
situation,” he continued. “I remember what [ heard a 
preacher say in a New Bagdad church last winter. He 
was a missionary, or something like that, among the 
Indians, and predicted trouble, if some wrongs were not 
righted soon. He claimed that the white people are cheat- 
ing the Indians, defrauding them of government allowances, 
taking their lands from them, and spreading disease among 
their tribes. He would hardly blame the redman if he 
should rise up to defend himself, he said, for the white 
people would do the same if they were misused and driven 
away from their homes. He talked strongly along those 
lines, and won a great deal of sympathy for the savages, 
because he knew what he talked about, and told it with 
persuasive eloquence. But when the meeting was over and 
I went outside, I came up to a crowd of men who were 
discussing the speech. They had much to say against it, 
and one remarked, rather laughingly, ‘that the only good 
Indian is a dead one,’ or something to that effect, and the 
rest of them seemed to agree with him.” 

“And he was right,” said Thor, “God has made this 
country for civilized people to live in, and not for bloody 
savages, they have had their day here and everywhere else 
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where the white man sets his foot. . This is our opportunity. 
These great prairies and forests have been waiting for the 
white race all the past ages, and soon the sun will shine 
upon a country with big farms, cities and highways of 
traffic. It is the beginning of a new day, boys, and we 
must do our best to make it bright and prosperous.” 

“Didn’t I tell you, this boy should study for the minis- 
try? I wager that he will wear a long, black coat some 
day,” said Knute. 

“I think every race should have equal rights in this 
country,” said Smell. 

“Yes, equal rights, as good citizens,” said Thor, “but 
these roving rapscallions will never make good Americans.” 

“T don’t know about that, Thor,” retorted Small. “What 
do you think?” he asked Sam. 


“T hate the devils,” was his answer. 


“Of course you do,” said Knute, and all laughed. Their 
discussion of the Indian problem was, however, cut short; 
for in the distance they could see several horsemen 
approaching at a good speed. This seized them with a 
feeling of alarm, for their first surmise was of Indians and 
a possible affray with them. They turned to their weapons 
to be ready for self defence if necessary; but ere long they 
discovered that the riders were white people; men, women, 
and children in flight for their lives. They did not stop, 
but shouted to the boys to turn around and hurry up 
for New Bagdad, for the Indians were killing the white 
people everywhere. This was terrible news, and it made 
them halt and deliberate. If it had not been for Thor 
the schooner would, without much delay, have been re- 
tracing its tracks, but now he showed himself the master 
of the situation. He reasoned thus: These folks are panic- 
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stricken, and will arouse a feeling of great alarm in New 
Bagdad. The governor will send out soldiers from the fort, 
and volunteers will be equipped with arms to march against 
the Indians. The enemy is shrewd enough to know this 
and consequently he is not going to bother himself about 
the fugitives, but stay where there is little opposition and 
have his own way. “I will bet you that it is as safe here 
as on the streets of New Bagdad. We will follow the 
farmer’s advice and camp in the woods to-night.” 

This found a response in Sam’s adventurous heart, and 
the other two were soon convinced that this would be the 
most reasonable thing to do. Even Knute said in a rather 
boastful tone: 

“We are not sons of the Vikings for nothing. But I 
must have a swig now,” and he got it. So they drove 
right on in a southeasterly direction. All that day they met 
wagons filled with people, hurrying for the city of refuge. 
By all they were admonished to turn back, but Thor said: 


“No, we will go on to Joel.” 
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CHAPTER II. 
Joel. 


The great artist had passed through the land one starlit 
night in late September. Lavishly, gorgeously had he used 
his brush upon the woodland canvas. The people of Joel 
paused to look upon it. Neighbor, meeting neighbor, would 
stop and say: “What a wonderful autumn scene surrounds 
us!” The farmer on the hillside halted in the furrow to 
gaze around, feeding his soul on beauty. It was a vast 
display of colors, strong and outstanding, faint and deli- 
cate, whose harmony was enhanced by sun and distances. 
The hills about Joel were decked with this artistry of 
yellow, gold, bronze, orange, crimson, purple, brown, 
lavender, dark and light green, and other, almost undiscern- 
ible, dainty shades. The clear, sprightly river, dancing 
through the village, was the smiling mirror of the trees and 
luxurious vegetation lining its banks. The stately, sym- 
metrical elms stood as if enamored with the reflection of 
their ruddy gold. The sumach’s bloody red trembled in the 
little ripples which a big rock caused in the middle of the 
stream; the overhanging willows drooped jealously, be- 
cause the artist had passed them by. The maples were of 
all the most gorgeously attired in gold and flaming red. 
The sturdy oaks were but lightly touched; but seen from 
a distance displayed a faint shade of purple. The depths 
of the undergrowth, however, had been richly daubed, as if © 
the painter had thrown great splashes of color upon it. 
Joel was couched in a fairy-land. Everywhere was the 
burning bush; everywhere the glory of God. Little 
children—who still are nature poets—went to school with a 
gleam of eternal light in their eyes; and going home, when 
the afternoon slipped into the shadows of the evening, felt 
the communion with the invisible world in their hearts. 
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On such a day, as the sun set in splendor behind the 
hills, there fell a deep shadow upon the hearts of the in- 
habitants of Joel. A horseman entered the town with the 
news of the massacre in the west. Then the glory of earth 
and sky seemed to vanish. No one saw it any more that fall, 
for when the heart is full of fear everything reflects its 
gloom. Only the happy can behold the face of God. The 
people, nevertheless, did not become panic-stricken, but res- 
olutely prepared for self defence. There was not a gun or 
flintlock anywhere which was not cleaned, examined, and 
held in readiness. During the days of suspense and vigi- 
lance, following these tidings, men scouted the woods and 
cornfields, gullies, and river nooks for Indians. A shot was 
accidently fired which hit a poor English woman in the 
foot. She threw up her hands and screamed. The farmer 
rushed terror-stricken to her side, not knowing whether he 
had killed her, when she began to scold him for his care- 
lessness. Ascertaining that the bullet had grazed her shoe 
only, she said that under the condition she would forgive 
him, but advised him to shoot in the (h) air next time, a 
thing he gladly promised to do. The Indians, however, 
did not molest Joel, and as soldiers eventually mastered the 
situation in the attacked communities, tranquility settled 
down upon the homes and hearts of the people. Thor 
Erickson and his companions had arrived in Joel while the 
anxiety was still most deeply felt. Nor did their stories 
of fleeing settlers lessen the apprehension. What seemed 
strange to all was the fact that the young men had not 
been carried away with the panic and joined the exodus. 


The new-comers had not encountered one single red- 
skin on their six days journey, and they now scoffed at any 
impending danger. This put them in an uncertain glamor 
of heroism, which some of the weaker sex interpreted 
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as an affrontery to divine wrath. For undoubtedly this 
punishment had been sent upon the people because of their 
ungodliness. 

The boys promised to fight for Joel to the last ditch, 
if necessary, and, showing their polished weapons, created 
a feeling of confidence, and added, not a little, to the sense 
of security. They were pleased with the beautiful location 
of the town, and during the last afternoon of their journey 
had been enraptured with its prospects as they began to 
skirt the woods from the east. They obtained lodging in the 
tavern, in the backyard of which stood the schooner, and 
tn whose stable the weary oxen found a well-earned rest. 
During the days of uncertainty, following their arrival, one 
thing impressed itself upon their minds, that some of the 
citizens were determined to leave Joel; for they were now 
convinced of a thing which had been often remarked, that 
God had made this country for the Indians to live in, and 
that it would never be truly fit for white people. Consequently 
they were now anxious to sell out for any price offered 
them. Farms were almost given away, or sold for a 
ridiculously small sum. Town properties, too, were dis- 
posed of far below their cost. People were eager to get 
away. Thor was offered a small store of merchandise on 
such easy terms that he could hardly refuse to accept them. 
And so he decided to embark upon the career of a merchant. 
He took Knute with him into partnership, although Knute’s 
mind was set upon starting a saloon, something which 
appealed to him more according to his tastes. 


Sam and Smell decided to wait a little, until things 


should become more settled; but in this they made a great 
mistake. 
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CHAPTER III. 
Rev. Benjamin Oak. 


The houses of God were often as humble as the dwellings 
of men in those days. Frame buildings, loghouses, and even 
sod huts had to serve the noble purpose of divine worship. 
The ministers were also of the primitive kind, not overly 
burdened with worldly wisdom, yet, as a rule, godly and 
consecrated to the little inviting task of preaching the 
gospel under trying conditions and for little or no financial 
remuneration. There were exceptions, however, when men 
of university training and cultural refinements were found 
in the vanguard of civilization. Young men whom fortune 
had marked for positions of distinction and emoluments 
on the continent, or in eastern cities, came out to the 
frontier to spend their lives among the pioneers; choosing 
to share with them the privations of life, in order that the 
church of Christ might be planted in the trackless wilds 
of forests and prairies. Such a young man was Benjamin 
Oak. He came from an aristocratic family on the conti- 
_ nent, had graduated with honor as a theologue from a 
famous university, and was as such eligible to a living in 
the state church. But he heard the call of his people in 
a new and strange land, far beyond the sea, and he followed 
it, and was true to it throughout his long life. He was 
a sturdy fair-haired Norseman. His forehead was large, his 
eyes blue and dreamy. He spoke with deliberation and 
conviction; but sometimes with a keen and biting sarcasm, 
which would cut where the argument had failed to con- 
vince, a characteristic which made him feared. by his oppo- 
nents, and sometimes hated. But whatever faults he may 
have had, they were outweighed by his sacrifices for the 
church. He often traveled long distances on foot through 
_ deep woods, over roadless plains and localities sparsely 
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settled. He would swim across rivers and streams, and walk 
around large lakes and through dangerous swamps, in| 
order to reach some new settlement, where the people were 
unchurched and religiously destitute. He would preach to 
them in little one-roomed schoolhouses, baptize their chil- 
dren, confirm the youth and organize congregations, promis- 
ising to aid them in obtaining a pastor as soon as conditions 
should make it possible. His missionary tours would often 
occupy weeks at a time, which also meant sacrifice to the 
home church, for he had such a one of considerable im- 
portance in the country adjacent to Joel. At home, while 
surrounded by his books, and refreshing his scholarly mind 
among tomes of learning, he would sometimes relate his 
experiences to some intimate friend. They were stories in 
which the tragic and comic elements mingled. He was not 
unaccustomed to sod-houses and dugouts, to sickness and 
poverty among the struggling emigrants who had ventured 
into a country where the Indians still protested their rights 
to a home. But he had a vision of something better not 
afar off. He realized that a hardworking, thrifty people ere 
long would be prosperous and become the very backbone of 
a great commonwealth, and that, therefore, Christian and 
educational foundations should be wisely laid to build 
upon. He was in this respect one of the great forerunners 
of civilization in what is now a mighty state. Perhaps he 
drew the lines rather closely, but power is often obtained 
only through narrow channels. When, as it was told, he 
in a certain small town refused to preach to his own people 
who had hired the church of another denomination for the 
occasion and adjourned to the backroom of a saloon to 
conduct the worship, it may seem bigoted and narrow in 
the light of our present day conception of toleration. It 
provoked criticism, even in his day, and yet, it showed the 
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firmness of his leadership and the loyalty of his followers. 
_ The congregations he founded in that community are strong 
and prosperous, while the more liberal churches are either 
dead or dying. 


His home church at Olden became in time one of the 
largest and most influential country parishes. As of old, 
among Israel, the temple was the central point of the 
nation’s loftiest ideals and interest at which they gathered 
to worship and nourish their religious and national life, so 
the Norwegian church is likewise the focus of the people’s 
most sacred hopes and aspirations. In country places it 
stands alone, secluded amid God’s acre, with its spire 
visible for many miles, and its bells reechoing afar. The 
Norsemen carried their faith with them from their home- 
land, and it became their main source of strength and 
inspiration amid the struggles of a new world. It has 
made them what they are as American citizens. It is a 
faith which lays hold of the new, yet clings to the moorings 
of the past, mindful of the beauty and the truth of ancestral 
traditions and achievements. Just “to go to church” on the 
Sabbath day gives a holy inspiration. Just to see people, 
hear them sing, and worship towards the altar lifts the soul 
into realms, transcending the prosy realities of a humdrum 
life. The minister is the central figure in this spiritual 
scene. He is the exponent of the people’s spiritual life, 
knowing, as he does, its racial depths of yearnings and 
flights of vision. His ministrations are age-revered herit- 
ages, through ritual, vestments and decorum, and in the 
services, though they be conducted far away from native 
shores, amid frontier austerities and soul starving environ- 
ments, unite the worshiper’s mind with the memories of the 
past, beautiful and holy, to the hopes and dreams of new 
vistas and toilsome ascents in a new country. 
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Such a man was the Reverend Benjamin Oak, strong, 
sturdy and beneficent as his name. Of his people, there 
were not, as yet, very many living at Joel, but a small 
congregation had been formed there, the nucleus of great 
things which should be in the future in that city. Of this he 
had a true and glorious vision, which is still in its un- 
folding. One summer day he climbed the highest hill near 
the village. It joined a wooded plateau, but from its brow 
one of the fairest views spread out before the gaze of the 
enraptured clergyman. Before him stretched the far-off 
valley and the green hills, dressed in the verdure of a 
June morning, lovely as a bride adorned for her bride- 
groom. Here was the setting for a prophetic dream, and 
ought not this place be hallowed for the most sacred 
purposes! For some time an idea, a project, had been 
simmering in the young minister’s mind, a school of 
higher education, a preparatory school and college for 
young men and women, who were growing up on the wide 
prairies, and whose ambitious spirits were hungry for 
knowledge, a trait so characteristic of the Norse race. He 
sat down in the shade of a tall oak tree whose gnarly 
branches told of the years it had battled with the storms, 
yet holding its own proudly, triumphantly, now attired in 
a new garb of tender leaves. A squirrel was sitting on a 
large branch, extending above the side of the hill. He was 
chattering and scolding, as he looked down upon the 
ecclesiastical intruder who noticed him and thought of the 
mythological tree, Ygdrasil, the tree of Life, in whose top 
sat the scolding squirrel Rotatosk. Yes, Ygdrasil, whose 
roots struck down into Mimer’s well of wisdom, and whose 
branches spread over the earth; such, too, should be the 
school he hoped to found on these heights. A long, beau- 
tiful dream, warm and bright as the scene around him. 
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The woodlands were filled with the music of a thousand 
singers. Especially did the songsparrow’s notes appeal to his 
heart. They brought him back to his boyhood days, when he 
wandered in the woods of his native land. He saw the great 
estate which stretched from the forest of the mountains 
down to the valley and the wide brimming river, to the 
spacious fields and meadows, and to the little hamlet in the 
distance. “O, God, how it must be beautiful there on such 
a day!” he sighed. He thought of the path along the brook 
where he used to roam as a barefoot and carefree boy. It 
was there that the songsparrow warbled most gaily among 
the birches, and where the lily of the valley bloomed most 
_ profusely and sweetly. That.path leading past the garden 
and into the big yard, surrounded by stately buildings— 
his home. He remembered the last time he sauntered along 
it, and climbed an old stile. He had just finished his 
studies at the Royal University in Oslo, and was wearing 
his student cap with the long silken tassel hanging down 
upon his shoulder. Often had he as a young lad dreamed 
of becoming a minister to this parish and he had finished 
all the academic and professional studies required for such 
a position, but he knew that it might mean years of 

waiting and a chaplaincy in some out of the way district 
before such a call could be realized, and under such a 
thought he chafed. No, he would out, out, far away over 
the mountains, gripped by the Viking spirit to know 
what was beyond, yea even to the land first discovered by 
- Lief Ericson, the Vineland, the Eldorado of adventurous 
_ spirits. 


And now he was here, on Oslo hill . . . The 
longing for the old home and dear kindreds was but a 
transient mood which soon blended with the manly resolu- 
tion of using his strength and opportunities for the good 
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of his countrymen, even though there was no path to 
follow. 


There was one obstacle, however, which seemed almost 
unsurmountable; how to obtain the money for the building 
and the establishment of a college. The people whom he 
could appeal to for support were mostly men of limited 
means, chiefly farmers, struggling against odds to obtain a 
foothold in a new soil. With this problem in mind he walked 
back to the village, to “Main Street,” where his friends 
Thor and Knute were established in the mercantile business. 
They had long since paid for the store and enlarged it, until 
it had become the leading one of Joel. Not only did they sell 
goods of all kinds, from silken kerchiefs and lace to salt 
herring and stockfish, but Thor had accumulated enough 
money to begin a “curbstone” banking business. He loaned 
out money on farms and chattels, receiving bonuses and ex- 
orbitant interest. He soon realized that banking was a far 
more profitable business than selling goods. But, though 
his motto was the old adage: “business is business,” yet he 
did not lack in altruistic motives somewhat tainted with 
self-interest. He knew that one must give, in order to 
receive. “What you do for the community,” he would say, 
“comes back to you, sometimes a hundred fold, if not in 
money, yet, in good renown.” He was, moreover, a church 
man, with a sincere love for the ennobling ideals of the 
church, and he took his place in the little congregation as 
one of its most liberal supporters. The vision of Benjamin 
Oak kindled a fire in his heart, and the evening which he 
and the minister spent together, discussing what yet was 
a dream, may be called the birthday of Oslo College, 
for then Reverend Oak’s plan received the businessman’s 
support, and their pipe-smoke blended as a burnt-offering 
to the invisible powers that should guide the destiny of 
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their project. Not only did Thor promise his own aid, 
but that he would also seek to interest the leading men of 
affairs in the community and elsewhere in this noble under- 
taking. The Rev. Benjamin Oak was not, like so many 
of his professional brethern, an impractical dreamer. Al- 
though he was often absorbed in things spiritual, never- 
theless, he knew full well how to deal with purely mundane 
affairs, and the construction of church buildings and the 
cultivation of farms were as much to his natural bent 
of mind as the exegesis of the church-fathers’ metaphysical 
doctrines. He might have become a very successful 
financier, if he had chosen that vocation. It was this rare 
combination of talents which made him such an efficient 
organizer and leader. What Thor Erickson promised that 
evening was only a small part of what was needed, and 
how the rest was to be raised became Rev. Oak’s personal 
business. Among his fellow pastors he found but little 
sympathy and support. They considered it a premature 
undertaking; something that belonged to future genera- 
tions, and, then, they did not always agree with him about 
the doctrine of predestination. And so he went home and 
told each farmer in his parish how much he should give 
to the new school; five hundred dollars, or a thousand, 
each according to his ability, although some of them were 
not worth what he apportioned them. Did they squirm? Per- 
haps; but what Pastor Oak said was like a decree from heav- 
en. For in such esteem was he held by his people. “Lux sit, 
et Lux fuit,” he often said to himself, and he quoted it from 
his pulpit on the Sunday when he read the list of apportion- 
ments, but he had to translate it, lest they should think it 
was magic, and such it was. The people began to see a 
new light which was dawning upon their sons and daughters, 
something which glorified the black furrows on the plains 
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and mingled with the gentle gleams of ripening wheat- 
fields. And it was thus, that when the people saw the vision, 
that they lived more gladly, yea, they lived and thrived, 
and grew strong and rich, for they gave until it hurt, and 
the Lord was true to the promise which He had made, even 
from old, so that He poured out a great blessing upon 
them. 

There was a great church gathering at Hallingdal. Minis- 
ters and layfolks came over long and painful trails to a 
spiritual feast. The people sat the livelong day, into the late 
hours of the night, listening to sermons and discussions of 
their Christian faith. Predestination, election, and justifica- 
tion: cornerstones of their spiritual temple. They were a pre- 
destined people through whom the Lord would reveal His 
glory to the world. A glorious heritage had been bequeathed 
unto them from their fathers, and they were responsible 
for its transmittance to future generations. God would raise 
up new men to carry on this work, even to the uttermost 
parts of the world, hence they must have schools for their 
training. All this became logically established as the will 
of Providence. It became a passion in many a heart, a zeal 
which should be reflected from many a sunkist spire and 
tower in future years. The school on Oslo Hill was 
already a reality in the ideal realms of thoughts and wishes, 
although not quite so in the mind of sordid mammon. It 
took years before the dream was clothed upon with brick 
and mortar, and it was only through the determined efforts 
of Rev. Benjamin Oak that it was realized, and even then 
in a most humble way. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
Professor Timothy Gold. 


“Culture!” exclaimed Professor Timothy Gold, “these 
clodhoppers have as much of that as the oxen they drive. 
The culture of ancient Athens means as much to them as to 
the man in the moon. Why, these folks can hardly read 
and write! Coming, as they did, from the poorer classes 
of the old country, they have known nothing but hardship 
from their childhood, and thus have they been schooled 
for this frontier life, but of cultural attainments they have 
none. Nor are the so-called Yankees much better. They 
think they are, because they have been brought up to murder 
the King’s English and to laugh at all “foreigners” who 
do not do it as readily. Of course, the English and the 
Irish are not considered foreigners, because of their lan- 
guage, and, therefore, belong to a better class of people.” 

“Ah!” interrupted Rev. Oak with a sharp little laugh. 
“T wager that most of my people know more about reading 
and writing than the average Irishman. And, as for the 
lack of culture—well, you are to help them out on that, 
Professor Gold,” and there was a twang of sarcasm in the 
latter; but it did not change the stern expression of the pro- 
fessor’s face. 

“Well,” said Thor Erickson, “it would be best not to 
have such things mentioned outside of this company. We 
shall have to be somewhat politic, if we expect the com- 
munity’s assistance at this time.” 

“You don’t expect the Irish to do anything for us, do 
you?” asked Reverend Oak. “I have heard a story about 
a Protestant minister who was a friend of an Irish Catholic 
priest. He went to him for a donation towards his new 
church building. The priest told him that he would wait 
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until the church was finished, and then he would give him 
one hundred dollars to tear it down.” But this story 
caused but a small ripple of mirth; on Professor Gold 
only a faint smile. 


“Well,” said Thor with a drawl, “as for me, all nation- 
alities are good enough to do business with, even a Jew, if 
he came my way.” 


“To do business with you,” laughed the clergyman. 


“Well, we must admit that the Irish members of the 
school board were fair in the deal we made with them 
for the old buildings, which of course is a personal 
matter. Anyway, it gave us a good start. Of course, we 
don’t intend to make them the permanent halls of learning 
for Oslo College, but, as I said, they gave us a good 
start, and when we get higher up, they may be of some 
use, even then,” and he made a gesture in the direction of 
the hill, where the Rev. Oak had been dreaming fair dreams 
that June day. 

“Yes, we must erect a building worthy of our cause, and 
that without much delay,” said the clergyman. 

“We cannot expect to remain long in those discarded 
school houses, without making ourselves objects of 
derision,” said the professor. 


“Therefore, we should use a great deal of policy,” ex- 
postulated Thor. 


“What do you mean by policy?” asked Rev. Oak. “I 
am not in favor of policy, if by this you mean any hypo- 
critical measures for ingratiating ourselves with the in- 
habitants of Joel. You know, I don’t favor sham of any 
kind. Just straight forward ways must be followed, if our 
work shall have God’s approval.” A long pause followed 
these words, during which Thor drew a deep sigh. Pro- 
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fessor Gold arose from his chair, and looked towards 
Oslo Hill where the first bare spots could be discerned 
amongst the snowdrifts. The March sun was bright and 
warm, and the great snow of a few days previously was 
gradually being annihilated. It seemed that the sun was 
most effective on the brow of that hill. In this the 
professor saw an allegory, but he said nothing. Professor 
Gold could not be classed with the poets; he was too 
much of an executive for that, and yet, his training in 
classical lore made him very susceptible to impressions of 


the beautiful. 


His whole life had been devoted to studies. In his 
youth he had been handicapped by poverty, but not over- 
come by it. During the summers he would teach in 
parochial schools and save up his small salary for his 
maintenance in the winter. At college he often subsisted 
on a dollar a week. His hair grew long, since he could 
not afford to have it cut, until it became absolutely neces- 
sary, and so he was nicknamed Shakespeare by his fellow 
students who fared better financially, but who would often 
come into his room for a little lift in a Latin construction. 
Poverty had done several things for him. It had steeled 
his will to reach his goal; it had taught him self-reliance; 
it had even developed his sense of humor to make the best 
of any situation, and, moreover, created in him a deep 
sympathy for all poor and suffering people. He had seen 
service in the Civil war, and been under the spell of 
Abraham Lincoln, whom he almost worshiped as a demi- 
god. In fact, there were many things in the life and 
character of Professor Gold which found their analogy in 
the greatest American. However, he had enjoyed much 
better advantages educationally than Lincoln, and these he 
used to the utmost. Thus he entered upon the work as the 
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first president of Oslo College, fashioned and polished 
by the same well-meaning lapidary of life. For several years 
he had been conducting a preparatory school in two old 
public school buildings, bought by the board of the Oslo 
College from the village. The scholars were few, and 
mostly poor, but eager and able to learn. Now it had 
come to a crisis whether to quit this self-sacrificing labor, 
which barely yielded a mere subsistence, or to launch out 
upon a greater venture, the realization of a college building, 
for which these three men had already done so much in 
a preparatory way. As he turned from the window, and the 
splendor of the landscape on which he had gazed but not 
entirely pondered, he said to his silent partners: “I have 
thought this matter over and come to the conclusion that 
unless we can build a college hall this year, I must give 
up my position, for I cannot see any prospects whatso- 
ever for a permanent school here, without at least an 
adequate building.” This startled somewhat his rather 
phlegmatic associates, and Reverend Oak said dryly: “We 
shall have to use patience also; Rome was not built in one 
day, my friend.” 


“That is my resolve. I have been as patient and self- 
sacrificing as any one.” 

“Well, we shall do our best,” said Thor, and with this 
the meeting was adjourned from the little office in the rear 
of his store, and Professor Gold returned to the school from 
which he had been absent for an hour, while the student 
body was in the hands of his assistant. He was to lecture 
to his school at three o’clock that afternoon on the power 
of ideals. There were also a few outsiders present, all 
ladies, who had evinced great interest in his weekly lectures. 
He spoke first on the ideals of ancient Athens, especially 
on the glorious age of Pericles. “The Parthenon,” he said, 
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“had two inscriptions: ‘Know thy self!’ and ‘Nothing to 
excess,’ the first being the motto of Socrates and Plato, the 
other an expression of the completeness of art and literature 
as well as of life in its entirety. Beauty was their con- 
trolling ideal: beauty of body and mind. Athletics were 
chiefly for the development of a perfect manhood, and 
education for a symmetrically trained intellect. They did 
not study for professions and money-making, as we do, 
but it was culture for culture’s sake. It was considered 
immoral to live for the amassment of wealth without using 
it for some altruistic purpose. 

“The art of Greece expresses the highest ideals of the 
nation, its completeness, its joy in living, its religious 
faith. The Parthenon on the Acropolis, the Pallas Athena 
by Phidias, the statue of Jupiter are among the highest 
attainments in architecture and sculpture. The esthetic 
ideals of Greece have influenced all the succeeding ages 
and even blended with those of Christianity. He used the 
art of Berthel Thorvaldsen as an illustration of the power 
of Hellenic ideals on modern sculpture and Mathew 
Arnold’s poetry as an expression of the same ideals, which 
have never been surpassed, and never can be, because they 
are those of perfection.” 


In the second place he dwelt upon the ethical ideals 
of the Hebrew people. “The ideal of Moses and the 
Prophets was righteousness, as expressed in their codes of 
moral law. It was the righteousness of Jehovah in con- 
trast with the immorality of idol worship which was the 
burden of prophetic preaching. The ethical ideals of the 
people found their fulfillment in Christ who as the revela- 
tion of God was not comprehended by his own, nor by 
the world. His glory of completeness was too great; it 
blinded the people. All the highest ethical ideals are found 
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in Jesus of Nazareth. He is their personification. We, as 
Christians, speak of Him as the ideal as well as the 
Redeemer, and He could not be the first without the latter. 
The power of the Christ ideal has transformed not only great 
individuals from sin to righteousness, but it has changed 
nations and empires, and will ultimately, as we believe, 
transform humanity into its likeness. Like the rising sun 
it disperses the darkness of paganism and sin and ushers 
in the new day upon the world. But with the Lord a 
thousand years is a day, and a day as a thousand years. The 
progress of Christianity seems slow, because its work is 
so radical, so profound, that it takes centuries for any 
nation to realize its ideals.” 


Thirdly, he dwelt upon the modern educational ideals, 
as being a blending of the classical and Christian. “The 
old curriculums of European high schools and universities 
afford the best opportunities for mental training and 
esthetic taste. The study of Greek and Latin and even 
the study of the sciences or political economy can never 
take their place as purely cultural factors. Moreover, re- 
ligion must be a part of that curriculum. To leave it out is 
fatal. A purely intellectual training without a corres- 
ponding religious education is dangerous, not only to the 
individual, but to society also. There must be education 
of the heart as well as of the head. The power of will 
and feelings is as great as that of the mind. All must be 
cultivated, if there is to be a symmetrically developed per- 
sonality. Hence we believe in teaching the faith of our 
fathers, as well as Aristotle, Homer and Pindar. As the 
descendants of a people whose mythology and sagas abound 
in poetry and heroic traditions we must not neglect to cul- 
tivate that lore which has inspired our greatest bards and 
created a national spirit; but we must above everything en- 
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tertain a devotional attitude towards our Christian tra- 
ditions which have found their truest expression in the 
church. The church has made us and kept us as a people, 
when other forces—political and economic—have struck at 
the very heart of our racial existence. We must remember, 
too, that the ideals of our adopted country, as expressed 
by that modest exponent of freedom, honest Abe Lincoln, 
is not that of uniformity, but unity. We must strive to 
live out our lives as the light. We have our own color of 
the rainbow, yet have unity with the rest, as all colors 
are one in the white light. 


“The test of culture is in the ability to appreciate 
abstract thinking. In this new and practical civilization 
people are dealing with the concrete, thinking concretely, 
hence there is but little great philosophy, art and poetry. 
The age is mechanical, materialistic, practical. This will 
be so, more and more. With what result, we cannot pre- 
dict, but it certainly does not promise a rich spiritual life. 
Man’s soul cannot thrive and be happy on merely mechani- 
cal inventions or commercial achievements, for ‘man shall 
not live by bread alone, but by every word that proceedeth 
out of the mouth of God.’ And ‘where there is no vision 
the people perish.” You must learn to appreciate the soul 
of things, and not to take the symbol for reality. Edgar 
Allen Poe, the most original of American poets, foresaw 
the decadence, if not the death of poetry by the advance 
of science, and still, may there not arise a new, and per- 
chance a greater school of poetry, inspired and elucidated 
by science? What can be more sublime than Astronomy, 
what more convincing and ennobling? David, the ever 
living singer of Israel, looked up at the starlit heaven and 
felt God’s majesty and man’s nobility: ‘When I consider 
thy heavens, the work of thy fingers, the moon and the 
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stars, which thou hast ordained; what is man, that thou 
art mindful of him? and the son of man, that thou visit- 
est him? For thou hast made him a little lower than the 
angels, and has crowned him with glory and honor.’ Or 
when the sun rose up in splendor exclaimed: “The heavens 
declare the glory of God; and the firmament sheweth his 
handiwork. In them hath He set a tabernacle for the sun, 
which is as a bridegroom coming out of his chamber, and 
rejoiceth as a strong man to run a race!” But even the 
smallest, the things minute, on which we step, amid which 
we use the pickaxe and spade, declare the glory of God. 
Things that can be detected only through the microscope, 
minute living creatures in water or in the soil and in the 
air, things which belong to biology and bacteriology—life 
in all its myriad forms and operations. It requires the 
poet’s eye to see their wonders. Our own poet Wergeland 
sang: 

‘Look close and thou wilt decern 

The greatness of the little.’ 


“The soul of man in its upward flight will find new food 
in new flowers amid new realms, and they are all God’s 
waiting to be discovered and enjoyed. We must get new 
outlooks on new vistas, and accommodate ourselves to new 
environments and circumstances. The material and the 
spiritual must go hand in hand. The well being of hu- 
manity is resting upon the economic conditions. We 
should not deprecate wealth which is a symbol of power 
and happiness; but it is only a means to an end. Wealth 
can buy many things, but not the highest. It can build 
pretentious mansions; but it cannot make a home; it can 
buy libraries and choice books and precious art treasures, 
but it cannot buy brains to appreciate them. It can even 
buy friends, but never true love. True possession is in 
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the appreciation and enjoyment. Education does not con- 
sist merely in accumulating and remembering so-called 
facts, but rather in drawing out the latent powers of the 
soul. “The soul knows everything, knowledge is but remem- 
bering,’ said the sage of Concord. It is to cultivate the 
inner man that we are here for, in order that our rela- 
tions to life and God may be right. For as the tree is, 
so is the fruit. ‘As a man thinketh in his heart, so is 
he;’ and what he is will shape his life and destiny.” 


As was his custom after what he styled an impromptu 
talk, he would give his audience an opportunity to ask 
questions. One of the visiting ladies said: “Professor, I 
found a very fine quotation the other day. I think it is 
from Omar Khayyam, the Persian poet. It came to my 
mind during your interesting lecture, and by your permis- 
sion I wish to repeat it here. “We shall be pleased to 
hear it,” responded Professor Gold with a smile. The 
lady quoted the following in a sweet, musical voice: “If 
I had two loaves of bread, I would sell one and buy nar- 
cissus for my soul.” “Very fine!” exclaimed the profes- 
sor. “What does the poet mean?” There was a pause. 
“Maybe some one among the students can explain it.” 

A young man raised his hand in high school fashion and 
said: 

“Tt is silly.” The school roared with laughter, and Mr. 
Gold had to restore order, before he could be heard. The 
lady who gave the quotation blushed slightly but laughed 
with the rest. 

“Your strong remark, needs a little explanation,” said 
the professor. 

“Well, I mean that it would be foolish for any one, if 
he had only two loaves to sell one and buy flowers; he 
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might rather buy butter for his bread. Who has ever 
heard of a soul being fed on Narcissus, anyhow? Most of 
us students would save the second loaf until next day, I 
am sure.” 


“T think that will do for today,” said Prof. Gold, and the 
assembly was adjourned with a suppressed mirth, which 
found free expression on the campus. From that day on the 
young man was nicknamed Narcissus. 
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CHAPTER V. 
St John’s Fire. 


Once more had the shroud of winter been lifted, and out 
of the cold sepulchre arose a new life—new, and yet the 
same life which has been from the dawn of Creation, and 
which will continue until the closing hour of the earth’s ex- 
istence. The life persisting in its myriad forms through all 
established seasons and the slow imperceptible changes in 
species and relations. The sprightly robin had returned, 
and seemed gay in his attire and notes against the back 
ground of gray fields and naked woods, a messenger of 
good cheer to hearts grown weary with long months of 
snowstorms and bitter cold. Other winged tribes followed 
soon to greet the barren scenes with music from the south- 
land. Among the yellow sedge ’round sloughs and ponds 
the blackbird’s shrilly call mingled with the rustlings and 
sighs of the April breezes. The meadow larks called from 
the prairies and fields with prophetic voice about summer’s 
glad approach, awaking in the hearts of those who had 
once heard the skylark sing amid the cerulean sky of Euro- 
pean countries a longing for the scenes of their childhood. 
The American lark was not made to soar and trill in mid- 
heaven, and its blithe notes are few and mundane. There 
never will be an American Shelley to sing about the sky- 
lark, for there is none to sing about, and it cannot be im- 
ported. But then we have the wild geese, and soon the 
airplanes will fill the skies with honks, and then we may 
all turn wild and fly away. You never can tell. The 
crocuses gave a lavender tint to the ridges, and the cow- 
slip showed gold along the runners. But things were not 
early, because the snow had been deep in March, and there 
were still flecks of it amongst the old leaves in the ravines. 
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On Oslo Hill there were unusual activities. Teams of oxen 
and horses were moving up and down its winding roads. 


They hauled heavy loads of brick and lumber, some of 
which had come from afar. There was a crew of men at 
work on the foundation of the new college building. An- — 
derson and Small who had learned something of the build- 
ing trade in New Bagdad, previous to their coming to Joel, 
and later worked as builders in this place, had been given 
the contract for the new hall. The fact was this, however, 
that the men whom they hired knew more about it than 
they. Small had, moreover, made a journey to New Bag- 
dad to obtain drawings and specifications from an archi- 
tect, but no one knew of this, not even Rev. Oak, ex- 
cept Thor Erickson who was acquainted with the whole 
matter. He was on the building committee, and it was his 
wish that the contract should be awarded to these men. It 
had also been decided that much of the unskilled labor 
should be solicited from the farmers and others who in 
this way worked out their donations toward the cause. All 
the hauling and teamwork were obtained in this way. “And 
it seemed that the people had a mind to work.” The citi- 
zens of Joel had been aroused to a great enthusiasm for the 
project. The idea of becoming a college town captivated 
them, and spurred them on to help in every way pos- 
sible. Sufficient subscriptions had heen obtained to de- 
fray the cost of the building, and its erection was now 
assured. As spring advanced, the noise of tools, the 
shouts of the drivers and the rumbling of wheels reechoed 
through the woods which seemed to listen in wonderment 
to the strange and startling commotion in their midst. Like 
the flowers that protruded their first blades on the sunny 
hillside, and day by day grew and increased according to 
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their Creator’s plan, until they reached the completion of 
beauty and life, so did that building arise from the earth, 
increasing in symmetrical proportions according to the 
blue-prints. The walls of yellow brick seemed lustrous 
in the bright sunlight, and, as rounded arches for the win- 
dows and entrances with modest ornamentations became 
parts of the scheme, the building grew to monumental pro- 
portions, giving the hill the aspect of a castellated eleva- 
tion. The people of Joel made Sunday promenades to 
inspect and admire it, as it grew from week to week. It 
was the unanimous opinion of all that it would become 
the most pretentious structure in that part of the country. 
There was one thing which was still shrouded in uncer- 
tainty, namely, if the hall was going to have a tower. In- 
deed the specifications showed such a structure, and a beau- 
tiful one at that; but some said it was unnecessary and 
only a waste of money, while others, more esthetically in- 
clined, were sure that to leave out the tower was assuredly 
a mistake which would be regretted by future generations. 
A tower would add immensely to the dignity and symbolic 
significance of the structure. Especially was this em- 
phasized by the young people, but the contractors said but 
little, only that there would not be sufficient funds for the 
tower. This aroused the populace to greater endeavors 
in raising money, for the majority of the inhabitants wanted 
a tower. They had not seen a real tower for many a 
day, and they wished to have something that they could 
look up to with a feeling of aspiration. Thor Erickson 
was already among the heaviest contributors, but he laid 
his ear to the ground and heard the voice of the majority. 
So he had a little meeting with the contractors, and after 
that with the whole board, and it was decided to add 
that most ornamental part to the building. There was 
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much rejoicing in Joel, when this decision was noised 
abroad, and when it also was learned that Thor Erickson 
would build the tower at his own expense, he became the 
hero of the hour. His store business increased from that 
day, and although he had already become known as a 
cold-blooded money lender who showed no scruples about 
foreclosing any little mortgage, yet this liberality seemed 
to atone for any act of usury. That spring another im- 
portant thing happened in Joel. The railroad which had 
been under construction for several years, was to be opened 
from New Bagdad to the southern part of the state, and 
on the 24th of June the first train passed through Joel. 
Thor had suggested a public celebration of the event, an- 
other thing which had the unanimous support of the peo- 
ple. Oslo students had organized a brass band which 
met at the station when the train arrived. A great throng 
of people had assembled from far and near, many of 
whom had never seen a locomotive. A dance was ar- 
ranged for in the evening at which Thor and his old com- 
panions were present. They, however, were a group by 
themselves, and none of them took much part in the 
dance. To them the occasion took on the nature of a per- 
sonal celebration in memory of their first journey to Joel. 
They knew that the coming of the first train from New 
Bagdad meant a new epoch in the life of the community, 
and that prairie schooners were henceforth things of the 
past and would soon drift into the realms of legends. 
Knute had hit upon the idea of celebrating mid-summer 
night in a good old Norwegian fashion. He had sent sev- 
eral empty tar barrels out to Oslo hill; and now, as 
the dance and hilarity proceeded in the open pavilion, 
erected for the occasion, those four old chums wended 
their way to the hill. Here, in front of the half con- 
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structed hall they made a huge bonfire of the barrels and 
trees which had been cut down. A huge pillar of smoke 
arose and spread itself on the calm evening air, and then 
the flame shot upward with a crackling glee, which made 
the men fear that they had started something beyond their 
control. “There must have been a lot of tar in these bar- 
rels,” said Thor. 

“But it burns a darn sight better than that smudge we 
built on the prairie that night,” answered Knute with a 
laugh. And all laughed, for they knew he was right. 


“If we are to celebrate, we should do it, so all may see 
it,” continued Knute. And he was right about that also, 
for the crowds at the dance saw it, and when someone 
shouted that the building» was on fire, there was a rush 
toward the hill. But they soon realized that their fear was 


unfounded. 


“It is our St. John’s fire,” said Knute to the first ones 
reaching the scene. The fire roared and spit and blazed, 
making the gathering shadows among the trees dance like 
spirits from a fairy realm. Many in the crowd remem- 
bered the St. John’s fires in the old country on midsum- 
mer nights. Like beacon lights they gleamed from the 
heights and mountain tops, but with a subdued glow, for 
the night was so much lighter there in the land of the 
midnight sun. It had a religious significance with a taint 
of paganism about it. An offering to the gods at summer 
solstice and a symbol of the Pentecostal fire. We are 
not aware that some of the old Odin faith clings to us 
as a mystic background for the Christian light. The 
greater things in our poetry and art, if not in our religion, 
are still due to these mingling elements. When that re- 
mote twilight ceases, we shall also cease to dream dreams 
and see visions. The strange thing about the gathering 
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crowds was the change from a mood of reckless hilarity 
to that of a semi-religious feeling. It became an almost 
silent worship. The surroundings and the fire caused this. 
The half reared walls of the building, on which light and 
shadows played, seemed like some old castle in ruins; 
the mighty oak trees in their splendid dark verdure like 
a temple of the old Druids. Because the dancing floor 
held out greater pleasures than this scene, most of the 
people returned thither; still many of Thor’s friends re- 
mained, and among them a group of young people. A 
young woman stood near the fire with a fixed gaze upon 
it. Thor approached her and gently touched her arm. She 
was startled as out of a dream. 


“Good evening Margaret,” he said. 
8 s 


? 


“Good evening,” she responded quietly. 

“Have you been to the dance?” 

“No. You know, I don’t dance.” 

“There is not much wrong in that.” 

“Perhaps not; but I don’t see much good in it neither.” 
“No, that is so. Are your folks in town to-night?” 
“No, I came with my brother.” 


“You have horse and buggy I have been told. That 
is rather stylish out on the prairies.” 


“Not more so than in town,” retorted the girl sharply. 
“You are getting along nicely, I understand.” 

“That depends,” said Margaret dryly. 

“I suppose that you are going to school here next year.” 


“I wish I could, but father can hardly afford that now, 


especially since he has pledged so much towards this new 
building.” 


“Where there is a will, there is a way,” said Thor. 
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“Sometimes there is a higher will than ours.” 


“You are right about that, Margaret.” He looked into 
the girl’s eyes with an admiring smile which she recognized 
and returned. Thor was now about thirty-six years old, 
and had, therefore, reached the age of bachelorhood. The 
people said that he was too busy to look at a girl, and 
it was true that his time and energies had been spent in 
laying a foundation for that ephemeral something called 
the future. Fifteen years had been given to this one 
thing. There is a text from which he had once heard a 
sermon that he could never forget. It was from the words 
of Saint Paul: “This one thing I do.” He repeated it 
frequently to himself and others as being a good motto 
for any noble pursuit in life. He was already looked 
upon as the richest man in Joel, although there were some 
of his competitors who claimed that Thor liked to give 
the impression that he was wealthy. It was true, that he 
considered such an impression favorable to business. The 
bank of Joel, however, knew that he was good for at least 
fifty thousand dollars, and that was a fortune in those 
days. 


Margaret was twenty-two and the daughter of a pro- 
gressive farmer six miles from Joel. It was rumored 
that he had received a goodly inheritance from the old 
country. He had built a good home on his half section of 
land and drove horses instead of oxen. He had even 
bought a fine buggy and shining harnessess which was con- 
sidered an extravagance among the poorer settlers. That 
was the reason Margaret and her brother could drive to the 
celebration in such a splendid equipage; the young man 
proudly holding the reins of a pair of Hambletonians. 
He was an object of envy among the less fortunate youth, 
and, as for Margaret, she had suitors manifold, but turned 
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a deaf ear to them all. Margaret always traded at Thor 
Erickson’s. When the men were too busy in the fields, she 
would harness the horses and come to town alone, with 
her buggy full of eggs and butter, which served as legal 
tender for merchandise. Thor had known her since she 
was a little girl in short dresses and ribbons in her long 
brown braids and had watched her grow up into young 
womanhood. There was something about her quiet, re- 
fined ways which grew upon him like a fascination. He 
knew that he was not in love with her, but also that it would 
not take much to realize an experience which so far was un- 
known to him. But what hope could he have for her hand, 
since so many younger men had failed. It was, there- 
fore, with restraint, if not with awkwardness that he ad- 
dressed her that evening. She was aware of this, for there 
is nothing a woman detects more quickly than any little 
subtle, guarded expression of love. Immediately she bar- 
ricaded the citadel of her soul, lest the intruder should en- 
ter upon holy ground without taking off his shoes. Thor 
had a faint understanding of this, but uncertain whether 
it was a warning to keep away, or the shield of timidity. 
It wounded him slightly, and his accustomed smile disap- 
peared. In the light of the fire his face looked pallid 
and sad. Margaret noticed this, and with quick intuition 
divined the reason. She suddenly withdrew and looked 
for her brother who, together with others, was examining 
the workmanship of the building. Thor followed her and 
offered to escort her back to town, hardly expecting to 
be accepted; but to his surprise she did. Immediately 
they started down the hill, to the amazement of his com- 
panions and the crowd. When her brother after a while 
was looking for her, he was met with humorous remarks 
about becoming a brother of Thor, something which did not 
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seem to disconcert him, nor did he leave to follow them. 
Neither Thor, nor Margaret said much on their way to- 
wards the village. When love is mutual it is silent, and 
speech is only an unsuccessful attempt to hide it. Thor 
made some remarks about the beauty of the evening, and 
then about the building and the railroad, but Margaret 
did not seem to be much interested in any of these things. 
She seemed disturbed, if not displeased, and again Thor 
did not know what to make of her. Nevertheless, the way 
back to town seemed very short. They lingered about the 
dance pavillion for a while, when she espied her brother, 
and said: “It is time that I should be going home.” 


That night Thor did not sleep much. His self cen- 
tered nature had been touched by the great passion which 
comes sooner or later into every man’s life. It possessed 
him completely. He had heard people speak about falling 
in love, now he knew what they meant. An awakening, 
a regeneration, a bitter sweet. His strong nature was pass- 
ing through a Saint John’s fire. It burned up so much 
tubbish, he had gathered for years; it glowed with a light 
in which he saw the past and the outlines of the future. 
He thought of his parents, especially of his mother, and a 
deep longing to see her again brought tears to his eyes. 
He thought of his youth and the strange hand of providence 
which had led him so far, until a sense of devout gratitude 
welled up in his heart, and amid all these scenes and mem- 
ories was the image of Margaret’s sweet and earnest face. 
O, God, how he loved her! He knew that his future suc- 
cess and happiness were in her hands, and yet was it not 
folly to think so, especially since he was not at all certain 
how she would respond to the proposal he was planning 
to write to her in the morning. Yes, he could be very 
happy with Margaret. But should her possible refusal be 
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allowed to wreck his life, his business plans, his high en- 
deavors towards a great fortune and a place of power in 
this world? And here his practical, determined, calcu- 
lating business self stepped in and almost laughed at the 
forlorn lover. He arose from his bed, went to the win- 
dow from where he could see the still flickering flames of 
the dying fire. He gazed at it for a long time; the fire in 
his soul was also less fierce; reason mastering its power, 
but in the white smoke which arose, the dreams of all the 
coming years seemed to hover like a long veil lifted up 
to the stars of that midsummer’s night. It was drawing to- 
wards morning. The dance and its noise had ceased, only 
now and then the shouts of drunken men disturbed the 
calm of the village, responded to by a coyote’s long howl 
from the far away prairies. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


What the Grasshoppers Left the Chinch Bugs Have Eaten. 


It was a summer of sunshine and showers, and the fields 
gave promise of a rich harvest. Great stretches of virgin 
soil had been sown with wheat which in those early days 
yielded abundantly and was the farmer’s main source of 
income. If this failed, the pioneer found himself in ex- 
ceedingly hard circumstances. He borrowed money and 
obtained credit in the stores on strength of the forthcom- 
ing wheat-crop. It was the general topic of conversation 
during the month of June, even up to the time of the cele- 
bration in Joel, that, if it pleased God, it would be a “ban- 
ner year.” The people set much hope on this. Many a 
dream arose ’mid the green fields, as the toilers wended 
their ways homeward at the close of day: Dreams of pay- 
ing mortgages and storebills; dreams of better houses to 
live in; dreams of horses, or stables for those now brows- 
ing in the pastures. The farmers’ wives would think of 
this and that piece of furniture they had wished for, ever 
since they came out on the prairies. Young people hoped 
that it might be possible for them to get married that fall, 
and others that their fathers would afford to send them 
to Oslo College. But all these hopes and dreams had 
a shadow of doubt, because the previous year had been a 
disastrous disappointment. The grasshoppers had de- 
voured the fields, and what they left the chinch bug had 
destroyed. Was there a possible repetition of this? They 
had come like a dark cloud from the far west, carried by 
the wind over forests and plains. The cloud could be seen 
afar off, and as it drew nearer it obscured the sun, throw- 
ing its dark shadow of devastation upon the land. Its 
noise was that of a distant army, the countless hosts of the 
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“prince of power of the air.” What instinct led them to 
the succulent fields of Minnesota, upon which they des- 
cended with such terrible destruction? They literally pos- 
sessed the country. The rail fences along the roads were 
so thickly covered with them that it would have been im- 
possible to find a bare spot. The trees, the door yards, 
the houses were infested with them; the chickens gorged 
themselves, until their eggs were bloody. They became a 
stinking pest which brought a dark blight upon the sum- 
mer’s verdure and gloom upon the people. The state offered 
a bounty for their destruction. Long lines of tar were 
drawn across the fields in which millions of insects 
were caught and burned, all of which was like emptying a 
lake with a teacup. The ways of the grasshoppers were 
still a mystery. No one believed they could survive the 
cold winter. They had come and gone, a terrible visita- 
tion upon man’s sins. There were not a few sermons re- 
minding the people of this, and the scourge had been ef- 
fective in humiliation and greater piety and increasing 
good intentions for the future. Many a toiler said in his 
heart that he would give more liberally to the church and 
the school, if Providence spared him from the repetition 
of this curse. Grasshoppers have still a religious signifi- 
cance from Joel to John, from John to Joel, as shall be 
revealed later in this story. But the winged “hoppers” care 
no more for man’s good than any other hoppers. Nothing 
in nature sympathizes with man. He is only an intruder, 
who through painful experience learns how to master its 
multitudinous ways, which makes him “a little lower than 
the angels.” Many things perish in the path of civiliza- 
tion, more things arise. All may be the enemies of man, 
some may be his benefactors in disguise. -As for grass- 
hoppers there is yet but one opinion, that they are a “bur- 
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den” and a curse. This species, the melanoplus spretus, 
had the nefarious habit of depositing clusters of eggs in 
“cylindrical wells about an inch deep and one-fourth of an 
inch in diameter, hollowed out of dry ground, enclosed in 
protecting envelopes and covered with soil.” These, which 
winter’s frost could not kill, were hatched by the midsum- 
mer sun, and an army of innumerable larvae arose to feed 
upon the luscious, tender stems of wheat and other grain. 
In a few days scarcely a straw was left of those promising 
acres. Meanwhile, the young grasshoppers had grown 
wings and were moving from place to place in search of 
new fields. Within a few days it seemed that the hopes 
of the people would come to nought, and the outlook was 
dark indeed. Many of the churches throughout the state, 
and especially in the stricken communities, requested that 
a day be set apart for humiliation, fasting and prayers, in 
order that the plague might be removed. Gov. John S. 
Pillsbury, accordingly, proclaimed such a day to be ob- 
served. Many pious and well meaning people prayed fer- 
vently, but there were also scoffers who claimed that not 
even, God could prevent the “hoppers” from laying eggs, 
or live on wheat stalks. Knute who was in the saloon 
business at this time found cause for some cheap witticism 
that day, and many of his customers, especially such as 
hung around for a treat, expressed themselves in full har- 
mony with his jests. There was one man in particular, 
in the community who was known for his piety and ardor 
at prayer meetings that was the butt of their raillery. He 
stammered slightly when he became fervent, and his prayer 
to be delivered from the “hop, hop, hop, hoppers” was re- 
lated during the evening hilarities in the saloon. Yet it 
never reached a stage of vulgar blasphemy, for everybody 
was conscious of the seriousness of the situation. 
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Rev. Oak did not favor the proclamation of the execu- 
tive, nor did he request the people to pray, but came to 
Joel and preached a sermon on a Sunday morning when 


things looked darkest. 


The little church was crowded with a solemn looking 
people. They realized their helplessness and the uncer- 
tainty of the future in the face of the fell avenger. Many 
had already thought seriously of leaving a country where 
the prospects seemed so gloomy. The darkness of dooms- 
day was upon the congregation, despite the June day sun 
which shone beneficently from a cloudless sky. Such are 
the paradoxical aspects of nature. Happy grasshoppers, 
so close to man, and yet so abysmally separated from his 
misery. They grew and thrived in the warmth of heaven 
and amid the sweet odors of the earth: They were cling- 
ing to the sunny side of the church wall, and they even 
insisted upon attending the services, carried in on the men’s 
backs and the women’s headgear. They perched on the 
altar and the pulpit, and like demons sat a-gloating from 
chandeliers and organ loft, and when the deacon stood in 
the sacristy with the open hymnal, an impertinent grass- 
hopper shot down upon it like an arrow, rebounding into 
his face. A smile passed over the face of Knute and a 
few others who sat in the rear of the church. Most of 
the worshipers failed to notice the humor of the situa- 
tion, or, if they did, refrained from showing it. The 
Norwegian cannot tolerate anything laughable in the house 
of worship. To him it is a place of solemnity and rever- 
ence. Hence he does not visit with his friends and neigh- 
bors either before or after the services, while he is in the 
house of God. He is then on holy ground, where all mer- 
riment is profanation. How different in this respect from 
some other churches! The music is also different from 
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the so-called modern gospel hymns. His songs are old 
and select, full of poetic beauty and religious profundity. 
The music is in harmony with the words and mostly in the 
minor key. These chorals, as they are called, sung by the 
congregation create an atmosphere of worship, such as sel- 
dom found anywhere else. The people love them and 
bring them along to the services, considering them, next to 
the Bible, sacred beyond any other books. They are some- 
times handed down from one generation to another, in- 
scribed with the names of their successive owners, until 
they become treasured heirlooms. The services on that 
Sunday morning were opened with a hymn by Albinus, a 
hymn writer of the seventeenth century. 


“Not in anger, mighty God, 

Not in anger smite us. 

We must perish if thy rod 

Justly should requite us. 

We are nought, sin hath brought, 
Lord, Thy wrath upon us, 

Yet have mercy on us!” 


* * * 


“Hence, ye foes! He comes in grace, 
God hath deigned to hear me; 

I may come before His face, 

He is only near me; 

He o’erthrows 

All my foes, 

Death and hell are vanquished, 

In whose bonds I languished.” 


Rev. Oak preached from the following text: 


The word of the Lord that came to Joel the son of 
Pethuel. 
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2. Hear this, ye old men, and give ear, all ye inhabi- 
tants of the land. Hath this been in your days, or even 
in the days of your fathers? 


3. Tell ye your children of it, and let your children 
tell their children and their children another generation. 


4, That which the palmerworm hath left hath the 
locust eaten; and that which the locust hath left hath the 
cankerworm eaten; and that which the cankerworm hath 
left hath the caterpillar eaten —Joel 1:1-4. 


“Undoubtedly many of the woes which come upon hu- 
manity are the results of man’s sins,” said the pastor. “The 
world was cursed because of man’s fall from God. This 
present visitation should be borne in the spirit of humility, 
for we have deserved nothing good from the Lord. We are 
apt to become proud and self sufficient, thinking that all we 
achieve are due to our own strength and ingenuity; but 
we must remember that we cannot make one blade of grass 
to grow, no, as the Christian poet sings: 


“If all the kings stood in array, 

In all their finest fettle, 

Not one small leaf they could essay 
To grow upon a nettle.” 


“We may plow the furrows across the fertile plain, we 
may harrow and sow the field, but if God does not give us 
the sunshine and the rain in due proportions and in due 
season, so that the mysterious life germ in the seed can 
sprout and grow, all our labors are in vain. He alone is 
the creator of that life, He alone can give increase. But 
then He has also made us in His image, given us under- 
standing and ability to deal with life and the forces of 
nature. He placed man in a garden to till it, and that till- 
ing means much experimenting. Our knowledge of God’s 
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handiworks, their relations to one another and their rightful 
use for humanity is not acquired in a day. No, it takes 
ages for man to learn and to adapt himself to nature’s ways 
under different environments. In the old country we never 
heard of such a plague as this. It is perhaps native to this 
land and yet it must be purely sporadic. It will undoubtedly 
disappear with the development of this new soil. It belongs 
to the West, the wild and uncultivated country. The East 
may have known it in past times, but to-day it is unknown 
there. I believe that it will not harass us much longer. We 
should, therefore, not give up hope and lose courage, nor 
think of leaving our homes and farms as some are already 
planning to do. The Lord will not chastise us beyond the 
power of our endurance. He has told us to call upon Him in 
the day of need, and that He will deliver us and sustain us. 
The grasshoppers have devoured much of our fields, and 
what they have left the chinch bug is destroying; but there 
may yet be deliverance. Unbelief would be our greatest 
calamity. Our college building, now under construction, 
will be opened this coming fall, if God permits. We be- 
lieve, despite this dark calamity, that this shall be made 
possible. The lines have not fallen in pleasant places 
unto me, nor to the rest of the building committee, but 
we have faith that what is so well begun shall also be fin- 
ished and dedicated to the glory of God. There may not 
seem to be much left of our resources, but to God belongs 
the gold and the silver and the cattle on a thousand hills, 
or as we may say out here, on the plains, and though you 
may lose your grain crop, the grasshoppers can not eat 
up your cattle and flocks of sheep upon the verdant plains. 
For them you will have plenty, and they will in return 
keep you alive. A good man said to me the other day: 
_ ‘Pastor, if the grasshoppers and the chinch bug destroy our 
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crops, what is there left for us?’ Well, I cannot say, be- 
loved friends, what will be left, but there will be enough 
to sustain life and our noblest endeavors. Some day, when 
this shall be told to our children’s children, they may won- 
der how we stood the test and came out victorious. Then 
they will learn from us, and take courage when greater 
trials come, and they will thank God for the faith of their 
fathers. I am not a prophet, nor the son of a prophet; 
but I can see in the spirit that days will come in ages 
hence, when those things for which we gave our best shall 
be sorely tried, and even our most holy faith pass through 
the fire; but beyond it is God’s glorious day of victory, 
glowing in splendor and power, truth and love. To this 
we must look from the pitiful conditions of to-day, and 
in this vision shall we conquer. Amen.” 

The minister’s face shone with inspiration as he ut- 
tered these words, and his listeners sat as entranced. They 
forgot their cares and disappointments, and with the glow 
of faith in their hearts sang Luther’s great hymn: 


“A mighty fortress is our God.” 

As the services ended, and the bell tolled its three 
strokes in the name of the triune God, a great, long shout 
arose from the town. Hundreds of voices joined in it. 
It was a shout of wild joy, but it brought terror to the 
people who were still in the church. Was there a great fire, 
or some other catastrophe? Maybe the judgment day had 
come. One of the women fainted, and that augmented the 
alarm. But, as they came outside and looked up, they 
beheld a sight which also brought exclamations of joy from 
their hearts. The sky was filled with grasshoppers which 
already obscured the sun; a mighty, glittering mass, gath- 
ering from far and near; untold millions, assembling, con- 
centrating, hovering, drifting, moving like a cloud of 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Thor Erickson Lays Foundation for Fortune. 


The wellnigh miraculous departure of the grasshop- 
pers saved many a farmer from bankruptcy, and gratitude 
for the deliverance was on the part of those freely uttered 
and substantially expressed. Joy and buoyancy of spirit 
filled their hearts and homes. Many a dream was going 
to come true that fall. But there were also many, alas, too 
many whose fields had been devastated, and to such the 
outlook was indeed dark and forbidding. It seemed impos- 
sible to face another winter without a harvest. Money 
was also hard to obtain. Even the banks hesitated to loan 
any more, even for exorbitant interests and bonuses. 
Dozens of unfortunate farmers had applied to Thor Erick- 
son for loans; but he had given but faint promises, and 
many had been flatly refused. Among those who found 
it necessary to bargain for a liberal loan that autumn was 
Carl Anderson. His hundred acres of wheat had been de- 
stroyed, which meant inability to meet certain financial ob- 
ligations of far reaching consequence. The Bank of Joel 
had refused him a new loan, although it was willing to re- 
new some of his old notes. So he turned to Thor Erick- 
son, but with a feeling of reluctance. It was a warm, 
drowsy afternoon in September, and there were only a few 
farmers in town, for they were busy threshing, if they 
were among the fortunate ones. Others were plowing their 
fields and preparing them for another year’s gambling with 
Providence. When Anderson entered Thor Erickson’s 
store, he found that worthy gentleman sitting on the coun- 
ter in a jovial conversation with Sam Small, who was like- 
wise occupying a similar position. When Thor saw An- 
derson, he slid down from the counter and extended his 
hand to him. 
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“I hardly knew you in that big hat,” he said laugh- 
ingly, “and you have let your whiskers grow too, haven’t 
you?” 

Anderson laughed dryly: “We cannot afford to spend 
so much time on good looks as you townspeople do,” he 
said. As for good looks, they were certainly neglected in 
his case. He was sunburnt and bewhiskered. His hair was 
long and bleached by the sun, and his wide-brimmed 
straw hat had been badly damaged by the elements as well 
as by accidents. It covered his forehead and shaded his face, 
so Thor’s remark was not at all unfounded. However, 
it piqued him, for he was in a gloomy mood and wor- 
ried, still he refrained from showing it. He had a favor 
to ask, and therefore it was good diplomacy to take it in 
good spirit. 

“May I see you alone for a little while?” he said. Thor 
consented, and Mr. Small left the store with a roguish 
smile. Seated in Thor’s office, Anderson told his errand 
straightforwardly and asked for a loan. 


“Well,” said Thor with a peculiar smile, in which the 
keen brown eyes of Anderson detected a triumph and a 
faint irony, both irritating him a little. “Well,” he 
drawled out again, “Money is rather scarce this fall, An- 
derson, and I don’t have a great deal to loan out. There 
are so many who can’t pay their bills, and I suppose they 
have to be carried over another year. But seeing it is you, 
I shall try to help you. How much do you need?” 


“TI need two thousand dollars,” he answered with a 
quaver in his voice. 

“Two thousand dollars. Well, that is quite a sum of 
money nowadays.” There was a pause in which the crick- 
ets, playing outside the open window, had a fine oppor- 
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tunity to be heard; but as for those two men, they were 
entirely oblivious of their droning music. At length Thor 
said, “On what condition do you expect to obtain this 
loan?” 

“As a note, if you will.” 

“No, I cannot do that very well. You will have to fur- 
nish security.” 

Anderson bit his lips and said: “Chattels?” 

“Yes, if you have enough.” 

“Enough! I have ten head of horses, twenty cows, and 
about thirty head of small stock; but as things are now, I 
had planned to sell some of them.” 

“What then do you want the two thousand for?” 

“To meet various obligations which come due this fall.” 

“Are you much in debt?” 

“T am good for all, and some besides.” 

“Well, I think I know,” said Thor with an air of su- 
periority. “Of course that is your business, but I must 
have security.” 


“All right, I will give you a chattel mortgage. How 
much interest do you ask?” 

“I have been offered twenty per cent and bonus, but 
seeing it is Margaret’s father, I will let you have the 
money for twelve per cent.” 

“And bonus?” 


“Well, no, not from you, Anderson.” 

“All right. Can you let me have the money today?” 
“Do you need it right away ?” 

SS Vies.77 


“Can’t you wait a few days?” 
“Well, two.” 
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“That is all right. You shall have it the day after 
tomorrow, if we can have the papers drawn up within that 
time.” 

“Thank you,” said Anderson, arising to leave. 

“Are you in a hurry?” 

“Yes, we are busy on the farm.” 

“I want to speak to you about something else. Sit 
down a little while.” He rose and closed the door between 
the office and the store. “I suppose you know of my 
feelings toward your daughter?” 

Anderson laughed. “She has said nothing to me about 
Mtr, 

“It is therefore right that I should tell you. Margaret 
has promised to marry me, provided you consent to it, and 
I am going to ask your approval of our decision.” 

“That is your reason for letting me have the loan on 
such easy terms?” Again he laughed in a tone of sarcasm. 

Thor felt it, but said nothing. 

“If you believe her promises, you should also trust in 
her father’s promissory notes.” 

“Business is business, you know.” 

“And marriage is marriage. Of course, I would not 
dicker with you on the strength of my daughter’s love if 
such she has for you. I have no serious objections.” 

“Thank you,” said Thor and he shook his hand. 

At that moment gunshots were heard from the street, 
and the men in the store rushed out in time to see five 
strangers on horseback riding with great speed up and 
down the avenue firing their revolvers in the air, yelling 
and shouting deprecations at anyone who dared to show 
himself on the street. A foreigner who did not understand 
their language hesitated to obey orders and was shot dead. 
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Some one shouted, “Bank robbery.” A great excitement 
arose. Those who remembered where their fire-arms could 
be found, without being exposed to the desperadoes’ bullets, 
made a rush for them. Thor, not being able to think 
of any defense, except closing and barring the doors, called 
Mr. Anderson and his clerks into the store. Meanwhile, the 
outlaws made an attempt to rob the First National Bank, 
but without obtaining a large amount of money which was 
deposited in the vaults, the attempt, however, resulted in the 
tragic death of the brave assistant-cashier and the killing of 
two of their own gang. 


That evening, Thor Erickson was much occupied with 
two thoughts: first, that it was safer to loan out his money 
on good mortgages than to hoard it in an iron box, al- 
though no one, except himself, knew where the strong-box 
was hidden. And though the robbers got nothing out of 
the bank, yet even its safe did not offer absolute security. 
So he was glad that he had promised two thousand to 
Anderson. He also decided to loan out all surplus earnings 
as fast as gilt-edge securities could be obtained. Another 
thought was this: The desperadoes were fools, since there 
are safer, easier, and more “legitimate” ways of robbing 
the people than by breaking into banks. This was a wicked 
thought, and Thor admitted it to himself. He even went 
so far as to say, that banks are, or can be made, the greatest 
robbers. But that is legitimate and honorable. It is not 
the robbing as much as the method of it which makes it 
a villainy or a big business. And then his conscience 
loomed up dark and stern. He looked into its accusing 
face and felt a little ashamed of himself. Beside it stood 
& poor, careworn man and his family of wife and children. 
Had he not taken their cows and sheep and sold them as 
chattels to cover a loan of usury? Were they not almost 
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destitute after last year’s grasshopper ravages? He had 
made fifty per cent on that loan of two hundred dollars. It 
was a very uncomfortable meeting with himself. Was he 
any better than the bandits? Were they not really better, 
more manly and heroic than he? It is strange what a man 
will allow his conscience to say to him. ‘Well, business 
is business,” he answered. And then Margaret’s face loom- 
ed up. He smiled. “A dear, dear girl she is. But if 
she learns of the mortgaging of the horses, her Hamble- 
tonians, too, and the cows she had helped to milk and the 
calves she had brought skimmed milk to, will she love me 
for that?” This almost scared him. He really ought 
not to have insisted upon any security from her father. 
But then, he would change that after the wedding. Some- 
thing might happen meanwhile. You never can tell, and 
business is business. He was not given to drinking, but 
that night he went into Knute’s saloon, staying until mid- 
night, and going up to his room, he was drunk. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
The Dedication of Oslo College. 


There were great festivities on Oslo Hill that bright 
November day in 187—. A college building was finished 
and ready for occupancy, and a pretentious structure it 
was, as building went in those days. It consisted of three 
stories with gables and porches, and the tower had not been 
left out, the style and dimensions of which were pleasing 
and grand. The grounds about this hall were covered 
with oxen, horses and wagons, for the people had come for 
many miles to witness the momentous dedicatory services. 
It was the culmination of a long dream; yea, they had come 
from distant places—ministers and laymen, and all had but 
praise on their lips, as they scrutinized the beauty of the 
building. Especially did the tower attract notice and 
caused laudatory comments, both on workmen and donors. 
When it became known that it was Thor Erickson’s gener- 
osity which had made it possible to build such an ornament, 
he became the hero of the hour. He had anticipated this, 
and bought a new Prince Albert suit for the occasion. 
Dressed up in this with a white bow tie, he had quite a 
ministerial appearance. In fact, those who had never seen 
him thought he was one of the clergymen, as he came upon 
the rostrum of the assembly room together with Reverend 
Oak, Doctor Butts and other pastors. The board, ministers, 
faculty and building committee were among those occupy- 
ing conspicuous seats on the platform. Professor Gold sat 
next to Reverend Oak. His face was illumined with a 
happy smile like one whose heart has obtained a long 
cherished goal; indeed, the sunshine of the soul was upon 
the faces of all. It was a day of rejoicing; even Nature 
united in the festive spirit, for the sun shone warm from 
a cloudless sky, and though the leaves had long since fallen 
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from the trees, all seemed lost in a quiet dream of other 
springs and summers. Several large pine trees interspersing 
the maples and elms under the dark green branches lent an 
aspect of festivity to the scene so well understood by the 
Norwegian, for the pine is to him the emblem of eternal 
life. 

In the homeland, he was accustomed to see it used on 
almost every outstanding occasion, festive or mournful. If 
the king or some official of great dignity chanced to pass 
through the country, the highway was adorned with a long 
lane of pine trees cut from some neighboring forest. At 
Christmas, the houses were ornamented, not only with 
stately Christmas trees, but the needles were strewn upon 
the floors, filling the rooms with a fresh sweet odor. When 
a person passed away, the road from the house of mourning 
was lined with two rows of pine trees and strewn with cut 
branches. There was even a similar lane from the entrance 
of the churchyard to the grave. The pine tree was sacred 
to the gods of old. The hunter was accustomed to 
the wild music of the great pine forest, for even on the 
stillest day, there seemed to be a low murmur passing 
through the branches, a cadence not heard anywhere else 
on sea or land. There he might encounter the bear and 
the wolf or the cunning fox. There he sat down when 
weary and listened to the strange melodies in the vast, 
green temple of God which brought a loneliness akin to 
fear, a sense of solitude incomparable to anything else. He 
that has heard and felt the music of the pine forest despises 
the modern jazz, for he has been in the presence of the 
gods. The tall pine trees of Oslo Hill murmured their runic 
song and reminded the older folks of their childhood 
and youth, prophetic, too, of a great music which in the 
future should stream forth from this school, when He 
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should come in whose blood is the deep rhythm and music 
of pine melodies. Young spirits who drink in these can- 
not go far wrong, because their souls will live in the 
harmonies not born in dissolute and licentious dancehalls, 
but on the heights of the gods. The people were in church- 
ly mood, dressed and attuned for this solemn occasion. 
Rev. Butts delivered the dedicatory sermon, a discourse 
which showed much learning and piety. He was still a 
young man, but already of considerable fame among his 
people. He was a genial man, whose appearance, voice 
and gestures impressed his listeners with the harmony of 
mind and heart which created a spirit of good feeling. 
Even when he rebuked sin and unrighteousness, it was in 
a spirit of sympathy for the offenders. His kindly face 
and peaceful composure attracted the people to him. He 
was, Moreover, a man of great learning, a teacher and a 
preacher whose life was destined to become a mighty force 
for uniting the scattered elements of his people. On this 
occasion, his sermon dealt with things as they were, with- 
out any great flights of prophetic vision. It was rather 
a thanksgiving for the things accomplished, a gladsome 
recognition of the native possibilities of his people. “The 
Lord hath done great things for us; whereof we are glad.” 
And the people were glad; glad that they had given, glad 
that they had worked. The Rev. Benjamin Oak took ad- 
vantage of the atmosphere this sermon created, and when 
he stated that a sufficient amount of money had been 
- pledged to cover the entire cost of the building, the enthus- 
iasm of the audience was wellnigh running over. He 
avoided any reference to his own endeavors, which covered 
many years, but gave glory to God and to the people. 
However, there was not one person in that vast assembly 
who did not feel and know in his heart that without his 
work there would have been no Oslo Hall. In closing 
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his address, when he made reference to the faithful services 
rendered by the building committee and the generosity of 
Thor Erickson, the audience could not restrain itself any 
longer and gave vent to its feelings in a loud applause 
which was hushed down by the speaker. The building 
committee looked modest, yet pleased. Thor smiled broad- 
ly and was satisfied. He had gained a great victory, he 
thought. And as a chorus now rendered an anthem, he 
fell a-musing within himself. “God had been good to him. 
Had he not led him up from the wilderness, as it were, 
even up to Pisca’s top where he now could have a vision of 
the Promised Land. Riches and honor were already his, 
and there in the choir stood she who soon would be his 
bride. His eyes went to where she stood, young and pretty 
in the glow of young womanhood. Yes, he loved her, and 
he believed that she loved him, although he thought, not 
as warmly as at first. Had she found out about that chattel 
mortgage? Her father had promised not to tell her. Of 
course, even if Anderson should fail to meet his obliga- 
tions, he would not and could not foreclose on his father- 
in-law. He might just as well have let him have that 
money on a mere note. Really, when he came to think 
of it, he would cancel the mortgage and take a note. The 
generosity and truly Christian spirit characterizing the 
occasion touched his heart, and he saw how small and 
grasping he was. He would not sell his soul for money, 
would he? And then—the tower. My goodness, was that 
going to point to Heaven and tell about a cheat—that would 
be unbearable.” The Anthem came to an end, and the great 
audience was visibly pleased. But from Thor’s face, the 
smile had passed away, and it had a cold, dark aspect. 
He was absorbed. Margaret noticed it and wondered. But 
when the Reverend Oak again arose to introduce Professor 
Gold, as the last speaker on the program, Thor’s countenance 
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altered, as when the moon comes out from beneath a dark 
cloud. The young professor captured at once the peoples’ 
attention. His classic face, long hair and side-burns gave 
him the appearance of a scholar, and his address was more 
of an instructor’s than of a pulpit orator’s. He congratulated 
the people with the attainments in building the college hall, 
but said it was simply the beginning, even a small beginning 
of an institution, which in the future must embrace many 
similar and also larger buildings, if the school were to 
become a college in the truest sense. At this, his listeners 
began to look at each other with a mien of astonishment 
and doubt. Others with a smile which indicated that they 
thought he was a visionary and an enthusiast. “But,” 
said he: “these things will come in answer to new needs. 
The main thing is to encourage the young men and women 


-of our churches to come to the school, and that will be 


your work. If we have students and money and teachers, 
we shall be able to build a school which will be a blessing 
to the Norwegian people everywhere and a source of pride 
to you who founded it. Here we intend to teach the truth 
of God’s word, and not only classical learning, but the 
truth which makes for a righteous character and a Christian 
life. The classics will not be ignored, I assure you. Neither 
the Greek, nor the Latin, for in these is the foundation for 
true culture. The new-fangled curriculums of some high 
schools and colleges shall have no adoption with us. Indeed, 
we must not neglect the practical features of education, but 
your sons can learn to build pig-sties and chicken-coops 
much better on the farm than here; and your daughters 
can learn to bake bread and cook and sew much better at 
home than they can at Oslo College.” At this a ripple 
of merriment passed over the audience, and every mother 
and father felt that Professor Gold was right. Thus was 
Oslo College dedicated. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


The Wooing of It. 


The triumph of Thor Erickson had not been entirely 
unclouded. The sunshine of the dedication day had van- 
ished into mists and storms, and a real soul trial had come 
upon the rising financier. Margaret had been weighing 
the question of matrimony very seriously. One thing had 
never been very clear to her, whether or not the differ- 
ences in their ages would not be irksome in living with 
him. Fourteen years difference! And he a bachelor with fixed 
habits and ways. Would it not simply mean submission to 
them, for she knew how set and determined he was? And 
then there is a natural apathy in woman for a great age 
difference which cannot be overcome, even by the deepest 
love and devotion. From the depths of her being come 
the thoughts of motherhood, of parentship, and in this she 
is true to Nature’s laws. Many inducements may influence 
her, like money, social positions, and education; but the 
fundamental and decisive impulse is that of motherhood. 
It is natural selection, the affinity of atoms, the physical 
unity which determines her choice more than anything 
else. Without being true to this, her life would be un- 
happy; faithfulness to this makes her able to endure every 
hardship and sacrifice. An unrevealed aversion in the 
depths of her being was that which made Thor surmise 
at times that her love might not be whole-hearted. Some- 
times he would ask her about this and say: “Margaret, do 
you truly love me?” To which her answer would be: 
“Why do you ask me this so often? Don’t you believe 
in me?” 

“Yes, my dear, but I often feel that you may like some 
younger fellow better.” 
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And she would say: “We should not always measure life 
by the years. You are young yet, Thor, young in heart, and 
I believe that your love is true.” 


And then things would be well again. Although he 
had expected that the things which transpired at the dedica- 
tion should make him more adorable in her sight, he was 
astonished to find just the opposite. In the first place, she 
simply expressed her dislike for his Prince Albert suit. 
She said it was not becoming for him to dress up like 
a clergyman, that he looked sheepish in that long coat and 
white tie, and that the boys and girls were teasing her about 
marrying a lay-preacher. And then, there was something 
else. She would not at first tell what it was, but Thor 
surmised it. One Sunday afternoon, as they were out riding 
with her Hambletonians and Thor was holding the reins, 
the horses shied out of the road, as a big jack-rabbit jumped 
right in front of them. 


“Your horses are frisky tonight. You must be feeding 
them a lot of oats.” 


“They probably are a little nervous in your hands,” 
she said with a tinge of sarcasm. 


Thor felt it like a stab in his heart. 


“Moreover, I understand that they are not really mine 
anymore,” she added, and the stab almost stunned him; 
he knew what was coming. 


“Did your father tell you about the loan?” 

“No, he did not; but mother did.” 

“Did she not approve of it?” 

“We all feel it is hard to borrow money.” 

“Your father will be able to pay that in a year or so. 
And I am not going to be hard on him, even though he 
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should take longer time,” he said with a laugh which was 
meant to cover up his embarrassment. 

Margaret felt it, and it nettled her. She saw that his 
greed for gain was greater than his love for her, that it 
made him knavish and mean, and the guardedness of her 
reserved nature broke down, and then she gave vent to the 
indignation of her heart. 

“Thor, I know all about that loan and the mortgage 
father gave you, even the team you are driving is pawned 
to you. You could not trust father with two thousand 
dollars on a promissory note. The cows I helped to milk, 
the calves I sometimes feed, the horses which I love most 
must be held in pledge by you who profess to love me. But 
I shall not marry you, unless you change that deal and 
show a different spirit. You have a name for being cold- 
blooded, and that you bleed the people, but you cannot 
practice that kind of surgery on father and hope that I 
will live with you.” 

“You must not look at it that way, Margaret. Business 
is business, you know. All transactions should be made 
in black and white and with some definite understanding, 
for we know not when we may be taken out of this world. 
Moreover, your father did not have any objections to it. 
I really let him have the money at a sacrifice, for I could 
get double the amount of interest from someone else. Of 
course, I realize your feelings as to the horses, but they 
are yours anyhow, it matters not how things turn out.” 
Again he laughed, and tried to put his arm about Margaret’s 
neck, but she refused him and told him that she would 
take him to town and then go home alone. This he begged 
her not to do, but she snatched the reins from his hands 
and whipped up the horses, who recognizing their mistress’ 
grip, put on an easy trot toward Joel. She did not speak 
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another word, although Thor tried to explain matters to 
her. She seemed deaf, and her mind was fixed upon 
something far away. Arriving at Thor’s boarding-place, 
she halted the team, said good-bye to Thor, turned about 
and drove home. Thor did not go to supper that evening, 
but remained in his room stupefied with amazement and 
misery. Had he really lost Margaret for that little lump 
of money? Self-accusation, sorrow and regret filled his 
heart. He felt sick and helpless. Out in the West was a most 
glorious sunset. The great luminary was surrounded by 
a world of glory. Clouds, golden, purple, crimson, shift- 
ing and changing in shades surrounded it like tapestries of 
Eden’s portals. As Thor gazed at it, now in a moment 
of self-forgetfulness, he thought he saw angelic faces and 
forms amid that fantastic glory. The whole thing seemed 
a fleeting symbol of his love dream, his hopes and aspira- 
tions. He had been happy. Life had appeared glorious and 
good. He had loved it and its great possibilities. His soul 
had danced for joy like the flickering rays of the vanished 
sun, but on the lowest rim of the horizon was a dark cloud. 
It was so inky dark that it refused to be touched by the 
glory above it. It seemed to wait, to entomb the sun and 
to extinguish its splendor. Night and gloom were brooding 
on its breast. As the sun sank into it, its face turned bloody 
red. In a little while it was gone, and the splendor of its 
trail faded slowly away. For a long time, Thor continued 
to gaze. In the gathering twilight, spectral beams seemed 
moving among the hills and woods. Instinctively, old fairy 
tales he had heard in his childhood came to him. The 
stories of ugly trolls and imps moving about at nightfall, 
uncanny beings which in a mysterious way entered into the 
life of man and decides his fate arose in his memory. 
Were there not such trolls in his own life? The ugly troll 
of greed, the imps of deception, the ogre of pride and self- 
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seeking, the boygen of Peer Gynt. Was he not a Peer 
Gynt himself, whom the devil some day might compel into 
the button mould to be changed into a button on the vest 
of the world? Were there not forces from remote genera- 
tions warring in his life, playing with his destiny, forces 
over which he had no control? They were the trolls and 
goblins that moved about the curtains of night. Then 
the darkness hid all. He felt the chill and went to bed. 
Next morning he did not appear at his place of business. 
He was a sick man with a case of pneumonia. For more 
than a week it was a question whether he would ever see 
his store again, a question which strangely enough was 
uppermost in his mind even when he was nearest the other 
world. In his delirium, he talked incoherently about 
money, loans and mortgages, and about Margaret. There 
was considerable sympathy for him among his townsmen 
and friends. It takes disaster and tragedy to bring out the 
better part of human nature. While a man is strong and 
well, his fellows make the battle of life as hard for him 
as they possibly can, and jeer a little when he fails; but 
wait until he is stretched out on the bed of sickness and his 
life is despaired of, then the sympathy of all is freely given. 
If, perchance, he succumbs and dies, then the whole com- 
munity turns out, dressed in mourning to sniffle a little 
while the parson eulogizes him and then pass in procession 
around his flower-laden bier, drive solemnly, slowly to the 
graveyard, and when the ceremonies have been finished, 
perhaps light a cigar and hurry home. During the first 
week, however, no one was allowed to show Thor any 
sympathy, for he was too sick a man to appreciate it. This 
did not exclude the pastor from the sickroom, who was 
ready to administer the holy sacrament as he should be able 
to receive it. Benjamin Oak was deeply concerned about 
his friend’s condition, and yet there was something in his 
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heart which said: “Maybe it would be for the best, anyhow 
thy Lord’s will must be done.” But Thor’s constitution was 
too strong to succumb to the fell disease. He slowly got 
on the other side of the battle and began to show marked 
improvement. It was during this period that many of his 
friends called upon him, and the women sent flowers and 
goodies to him. And then Margaret came one afternoon. 
He had been yearning to see her, but had not sent for her. 
He knew that this was the time when her love would be 
tested; and in this he was right. Thor was able to sit 
up a little that afternoon. Margaret greeted him with a 
smile and a kindly handshake, and then she kissed his fore- 
head. Thor held her hand and said with a quavering voice: 
“IT am very glad that you came, Margaret. I am very 
happy to see you.” 

“T am glad to see you, too,” she said with a little flush 
in her cheeks. “And you must pardon me for not having 
been here before.” 

“I have been a very sick man, they say, and none but 
the minister has been allowed in my room.” 

“But you are better, are you not?” 


“Yes, I am gaining every day. I shall soon be out 
again; and I should be now. Christmas is here. They are 
busy night and day at the store, and it is hard for me to 
be laid up as I am.” 

“Oh, well, you have good, reliable clerks, and they will 
look after your business.” 

“Yes, yes.” 

“Is there anything I can help you with, Thor?” 

“No, thank you. I am well cared for by my landlady.” 

“I feel sorry that I cannot take care of you.” 

“You are not provoked at me, then?” 
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“No, and you must forgive me for being so unreason- 
able that evening. I have felt sorry for it ever since.” 


“I, too, have been sorry, Margaret, but if you will tell 
me that everything is all right between us, it would be the 
greatest thing that you can do for me.” 

“Tt is all right, Thor. I love you, and have been 
praying for your recovery.” 

“Thank you my dear; that is the medicine which will 
make me well.” 

He grasped her hand and drew her close to him, and 
she put her arms about him and cried. A heavy load fell 
from her heart, for she had rued deeply the incident on the 
road that Sunday afternoon; and when the old, old lovers’ 
pledge had been renewed and several times repeated, he 
said: “I have destroyed those papers your father signed, 
and since they have never been recorded, there is nothing 
against him. I know that he will make it all right, just 
the same.” 

Margaret did not seem especially pleased, nor did she 
thank him. 

“Love should not depend upon such things. I made a 
mistake, and I’m sorry for it. I love you under any circum- 
stances, loss or gain.” 

“Thank you, that is my greatest riches. You are a 
wonderful girl, Margaret, a wonderful sweetheart, and I’m 
sorry that I did or said anything to cast a shadow upon 
our love.” 

There was a long pause, such as lovers know. Silence, 
in which so much is said in each heart. The silence of 
love, so pregnant with happiness. At last he said: “I wish 
you would go to the store and look around a little before 
you leave town.” 
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“T have been there today.” 
“Have you done your Christmas shopping?” 
“Some of it.” 


“T wish to give your folks a few tokens of my love for 
them. If there is anything you can think of that your mother 
would like, or something your dad would be pleased with, 
and if you find anything suitable for your brothers as 
Christmas presents, I want you to pick them out for me 
and take them home. Please do me this favor, since I 
cannot be there myself.” 

“That is kind of you, Thor; but it is not at all 
necessary. 


“No, not for them, perhaps, but it will give me a 
happier Christmas, if you will do this for me.” 

“T’ll do it, Thor.” 

“And tell the clerk that it is for me.” 

“You are a grand lover, Thor. I’ll do it for you, and 
my folks will certainly appreciate it.” 

“And what shall I give you?” 

“You have already given me enough. My happiness is 
enough.” 

“I want to give you your Christmas present now. 
Please open the middle drawer in that bureau; and there 
you will find a little box. Bring it to me, please.” 

She did as she was directed. He opened the box and 
drew out a necklace of pearls. His eyes shone with delight 
as it hung from his fingers, and a smile of great surprise 
spread over Margaret’s face. 

“This is your present,” he said. “It was my mother’s 
necklace; the only thing of real value that I inherited from 
my parents. My father, who was a sailor, brought it from 
some distant country in the South Seas. Put it on.” 
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Margaret held it admiringly, studying the pure lustre 
of the pearls. Some of them had a faint pink shade when 
seen against the light, others that gleam which resembles the 
love-light in a maiden’s eyes. She hung it around her 
neck, and looked at it in a little mirror on the wall. 


“Tt is wonderful,” she said. “Thor, how can I thank 
you for this?” And she embraced him and kissed him 
again and again. 

Love must be fed, if it is to live, and it thrives on 
pearls and diamonds. From the molusk’s agony and the 
diamond’s darkness is such food brought forth by the diver’s 
daring and the lapidary’s skill. While the girl’s eyes 
gleamed with delight, looking at the necklace, Thor’s shone 
with pleasure as he gazed upon her. Again she drew up 
to him, delighted and surprised. 

“And your mother wore this? I would love to have 
known your mother.” 

“Yes, mother was a dear soul. You have never seen 
her picture.” 

From the same box, he produced an old-fashioned 
daguerreotype and a lock of brown hair. 

“This is her likeness when she was a young woman 
about your age, and this is a lock of her tresses.” 

Margaret looked at both for a long while. 

“How interesting,” she cooed. “What a beautiful girl 
she was. I love this. Just think of it, your mother! How 
old were you wher. she passed away?” 

“About sixteen.” 

“Poor boy! And you have had no one to love you 
since.” 

“No, not until I found you, Margaret.” 
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- quickly from that day. 


“How strange life is, and yet how beautiful in the 
of love.” a 

“Yes, in the light of love.” 

Margaret arose to go. 

“Don’t forget to do me the favor I asked of you.” ae 


“But I ought not to do this. You have already done so 
much for us.” = 


“TI can never repay your love.” 
“Thank you, Thor.” 
Thor had almost forgotten he was sick, and he mended 
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CHAPTER X. 
When the Evening Shadows Fall. 


Margaret’s departure had been watched for by Thor’s 
landlady. This kindly woman had cared for him as a 
brother, and the young lady’s visit seemed too long, as 
she thought, for his good. It was not good for him to be 
engaged in such lengthy conversation, for she had listened 
to the sound of their voices, although she could not dis- 
tinguish a single word. As soon as Margaret had left the 
house, she entered his room and told him that he must not 
sit up any longer. He realized the truth of this, for he 
was very weak, and like a good nurse she assisted him to 
his bed. She also brought him some light nourishment, 
helped to feed him and tucked him into the quilts. He ex- 
pressed his hearty appreciation of her tender care for him, 
a ministry which only a woman can give to a sick person. 
But when she left the room he fell a-musing. The evening 
shadows were falling upon the snowy landscape, which he 
could partly see from his pillow, for the hills of Oslo 
were visible from his room. There among the tall and 
dark trees towered the college hall. The last rays of the 
setting sun fell upon its tower and soon passed away, leav- 
ing the beautiful winter scene to the gathering twilight. 
In some of the windows in the third story was already 
the light of student lamps, for that upper story was used 
as a dormitory. The students were busy, cramming for 
the examinations before the holidays. Those lights seemed 
like gleaming eyes, looking toward him, eyes that looked 
into the evening dusk and the coming night, eyes. that 
peered into life and its future, searching for truth, 
trust and hope. And he thought, they looked into his 
soul, just as Benjamin Oak had looked into his heart the 
other day, when he had ministered the sacrament to him. 
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He had not been a father confessor, but his steel blue eyes 
seemed to search his soul before he held the sacred 
chalice to his lips. And afterwards he almost wished that 
the old confessional had been used, for had he not par- 
taken with a hidden sin on his conscience. And he thought 
that Rev. Oak surmised that sin, knew it and expected him 
to reveal it. If he had died then, what good would the 
sacrament have done him? No, it would have added to 
his damnation. Well, he would make it right some day. 
He would not cheat the Lord. If the Lord would grant 
him life and health and continue to bless him with wordly 
substance, he would some day endow the school liberally, 
and thus atone for a thing which might be called an ex- 
pediency. And he turned away from the gleamy eyes 
which increased in clearness with the snowy night. How 
strange the mind, what a world of its own! What a bat- 
tlefield, what a Paradise, what a hell it may be! It is like 
a stage on which the dramatic episodes change accord- 
ing to the will of the author. End of first act. At the be- 
ginning of the second, a strange person from old, coming 
out of the sacred page. It is night with him, too. He has 
also seen searching eyes; but he soliloquizes. “Soul, be 
of good cheer, thou hast much goods stored up. You 
have plenty and shall never want. Thou art rich beyond 
your fellows. Eat, drink and take your ease.” But who 
speaks? A voice from beyond, a strange clear voice; “To- 
night thy soul shall be required of thee, to whom shall all 
that thou hast gathered belong?” There is the rub, to 
whom shall it belong? To die may be terrible, to leave 
all is worse, but the uncertainty as for whom the riches 
have been gathered is unbearable. Then Thor answered: 
“I have Margaret and Oslo College. To them it shall 
belong, though my soul be required of me.” Third scene. 
Enter Margaret. “Yes, I redeemed myself in heart. It 
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was a hard thing for me to destroy those mortgage papers, 
but it will be my Christmas joy. And I have you, Mar- 
garet, sweetest of women. You are my greatest wealth. 
Your love is more than gold, yea, than much fine gold. 
Your father and mother will be glad for what I have done, 
and I hope my presents will please them. I have surely 
ingratiated myself with them. And you love me, don’t you, 
Margaret? Margaret nods with a smile. “And your 
father is an honest man; he will pay his debts, I know.” 

“He surely is honest,” says Margaret and departs. 

Fourth scene. Enters Satan. He sits down in the chair 
by Thor’s bedside. For a long time he is silent and broods 
darkly. 

Thor: “Well!” 

Satan: “Well!” 

Thor: “Why do you come back?” 

Satan: “Because you are weak.” 

Thor: “Because I’m weak!” 

Satan: “And weakness is failure. You are on the 
road to ruin. You are forgetting your motto; ‘Business is 
business’.” 

Thor: “Yes, this sickness has made me weak.” 


Satan: ‘“‘And—Margaret. I once had a bigger man 
than you who also sported with a Margaret.” 

Thor: ‘What happened?” 

Satan: “He gave her up.” 

Thor: “Why?” 

Satan: “For my sake. Because he sold his soul to 
me, that he might be able to make gold.” 

Thor: “Get thee behind me, Satan!” 

Satan: ‘Ha! Ha! Ha! There was only one who could 
make me do that. You will henceforth follow me.” 
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Thor: “I will not.” 

Satan: “But you sold yourself to me.” 

Thor: “When?” 

Satan: “When you built that tower on a lie.” 

Thor: “In Christ’s name, depart from me. I am a 
sick man.” 

Satan: “And weak. But you'll be strong again. 
Your soul is mine, and you will be a happier man and a 
better man, if you acknowledge me only as your master. 
Nothing comes from a double life. No one can serve two 
masters.” 

Thor: “Depart, depart, oh, enemy of my soul; This 
is awful!” 

Satan: “Ha! .Ha! Ha! I'll see you again.” 

Thor knocks on the wall. The landlady enters, and 
Thor says: “Bring me a light.” The landlady brings a 
lamp and says: “Don’t you feel as well? Shall I call the 
doctor?” 

Thor: “No, I am all right, only I feel better with the 
lamp-light in the room.” 

The landlady felt of his pulse and realized that he 
had a high fever. His face was flushed and his eyes were 
glassy. She sent a boy to summon the doctor who came 
and found his patient in a delirious condition. He put 
him to sleep by administering opiates; but that night 
friends watched over him. He spoke incoherently in his 
restless sleep about the store, Margaret, and the school. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


Becomes Horsetrader. 


The Indians had prophesied a mild winter. They could 
tell it from Nature’s oracles, such as the houses of musk- 
rats and the pelt of animals. Until Christmas, the winter 
had been unusually mild. There had been a few light 
snow-falls, but the white blankets had not been left long 
before old Sol lifted them, and the yellow colors of late 
autumn reappeared in their bleak and bare aspects. Such 
changes had taken place since the night of Thor’s feverish 
fancies, but on Christmas eve it began to snow early in the 
morning and continued all day. Large, moist flakes flut- 
tered down until at nightfall a depth of six inches covered 
the ground. Trees, fences and buildings were adorned in 
a holiday attire, immaculately white. * * * 

“The harvest is past, the summer is ended, and we 
are not saved,” said the prophet of old, a truth which is 
applicable on nations and individuals alike. A man may 
enjoy the harvest of life, and yet be the puppet of Fate, 
the fate of his own nature and over-ruling propensities. 
Thor’s robust constitution had overcome his sickness for 
which medical art offers but slight help, and in the spring 
he had married Margaret Anderson. It was a great wed- 
ding. Hundreds of guests attended the church ceremonies, 
at which Rev. Oak officiated. The Anderson farm was 
the scene of much feasting and mirth that day, and the 
proudest and happiest man was Thor Erickson. The com- 
mon opinion was that Margaret was a fortunate girl in 
marrying a man like Thor, honorable and prosperous as 
he was. And she was happy in her choice, although a 
woman’s heart may compromise with much within herself, 
if external conditions are overwhelmingly favorable. Love 
is a strange thing, founded as it is in the depth of self- 
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hood, hence it is nourished and strengthened by favors and 
pleasing prospects. The heart is unsearchable, and no 
woman knows her own absolutely, though she may think 
and profess that she does. Since love is chiefly an emo- 
tion, it is subject to varied and unexpected changes which 
must be governed by reason and the sense of honor. In 
the case of man, his are often unworthy motives, sensual 
and selfish. A true love story has never been written. 
Idealism plays too large a role, and in the hands of 
realism becomes shocking. The world of the heart is too 
illusive for portrayal. But man has always lived on a 
half-lie, and he enjoys it. It is like silence and intro- 
spection, lest a still, small voice should arise from the 
unfathomable deep. But they were happy, “Very happy,” 
they said to themselves, and all the world seemed to say: 
“Amen.” 

Thor had bought one of the most pretentious homes 
in Joel and furnished it in a barbaric way. At least, a 
few ladies who were accustomed to attend Professor Gold’s 
lectures on culture said so. They said that there was no 
harmony in anything, and that it was tawdry and cheap. 
But Margaret did not know this, for she came from the 
farm and was satisfied. There were two rocking chairs of 
oak and one of mahogany and the carpet of large, red 
patterns did not worry her. She had brought a little organ 
with her from her home, and several hanging-lamps had 
been given them as wedding presents. There was also a 
sofa in the dining room, upholstered with plush in green 
and yellow designs. Most of the things were new and 
looked splendid to the newlyweds and to most of the 
friends who called on them after their honeymoon. Mar- 
garet’s mother was elated over her daughter’s good luck 
and told her neighbors with an air of pride that there 
were not many girls who married into such a fortune. 
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That Margaret’s parents were proud of Thor was very 
gratifying to him, and he always kissed Margaret when 
she told him this. Henceforth, she knew that this would 
be a wedge in her hands. Towards fall, there was hardly 
a friend or neighbor, especially among the women, who 
had not examined Thor’s home more or less judiciously. 
But, about this time, there were a few men, a self-consti- 
tuted committee, who were intent upon inspecting Thor’s 
mental furniture and its ethical harmony. They had de- 
tected a nasty flaw somewhere, and among themselves they 
said: “Hush, for this thing must not be a public matter, 
lest it hurt Oslo College.” That a man would crown such 
a building by ignoble means seemed impossible. And 
yet, he had done it, not only for the sake of notoriety 
and praise, but even for gain. He had actually made money 
on the things which the public thought was an expression 
of great liberality. That was the disgusting feature about 
the matter. The more the committee investigated, the more 
convinced it became that he was guilty and absolutely un- 
fit to hold a position on the board of trustees. Conse- 
quently, they met and questioned him. Cunningly, did 
he attempt to justify himself, but one member of the build- 
ing committee had a grudge against him, and he let the 
cat out of the bag. The contractors had agreed with 
Thor, personally and privately, to refund a considerable 
sum of money, if their price for building the tower could 
be furnished. This part he managed over the heads of 
the other members of. the building committee and the 
board of trustees. The money was raised by public sub- 
scription, in which he figured prominently, but, of the 
total, he received double the amount of his donation. When 
this was established by the board of trustees, he was un- 
ceremoniously expelled from their membership and brand- 
ed as a rascal. This thing was not published, how- 
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ever, for the reasons already stated. Whisperings, like 
that of the autumn leaves, were nevertheless heard and 
came even to Margaret’s ears, but it was easy for Thor 
to convince her that they were those of jealous people 
who could not stand to look upon their happiness and 
prosperity. So she believed him and loved him more sym- 
pathetically. But the whispers grew keener and louder 
with the rising of the north wind which soon stripped the 
woods of their autumn glories, and Thor began to real- 
ize that his popularity was waning and his trade declin- 
ing. The latter hurt him more than the former, and, like a 
shrewd trader, he began to look ahead for new vantage 
erounds. He was too well established, and he manipulated 
the loans too well to fear any financial calamity. His 
reputation had lost its religious lustre, and conscious of 
this fact he curiously took advantage of it for a larger 
license in business. 

One Sunday afternoon, he and his wife were sitting 
alone in the front room, when, after a long silence, he 
said slowly and deliberately: “Margaret, do you know what 
I consider to be the best business in the world?” 

“How should I know,” said Margaret, teasingly. 
“What is it?” 

He paused before answering: “Horse-trading.” 

Margaret laughed. “Horse-trading!” she exclaimed. 
“I thought you had been in that business for a long time.” 

“No, not horse-trading on a large scale, just trading 
for machinery and such things.” 

“Yes, [ heard a story about you once, but I did not be- 
lieve it.” 

“What was it?” 

“T don’t want to repeat it, for I never believed it. I 
don’t believe you would do such things.” 
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“Now, you have to tell it, or I won’t like it at all.” 


“All right, then. It was Nels Peterson, our neighbor 
in the country, who told it to Dad, you know.” 


“Well, what did he tell?” 


“He said that you had once sold him a horse which 
you had taken from someone in payment of a plow, that 
you had filled it up with beer so as to make it lively, 
but next day the horse fell dead in the harness. When 
he returned to tell his story, you sold him another nag, 
taking a mortgage in two cows. This horse also died dur- 
ing the summer, and you took the farmer’s cows. Is this 
true?” 

“How could I help that the horses died? That was a 
matter of Providence. No life can be guaranteed, be- 
sides business is business. I learned this Latin phrase from 
a lawyer—“Caveat emptor”—which means: “Let the buyer 
beware.” 

“Thor, you are a strange man,” said Margaret. And 
that was the end of that; but she was not so sweet to him 
that afternoon when he placed his arm around her. 

“Caveat emptor,” he said to himself. “That I call 
business sense, whoever invented it. It must have been 
some old Roman millionaire, because it is Latin. And 
the lawyers thought it so excellent that they have used 
it in all succeeding ages. It is not only a business prin- 
ciple, but a matter of law.” 

From that day, Thor decided to launch out upon 
horse-trading on the largest scale. For that purpose, he 
must needs go to New Bagdad where men of the trade 
kept large horse-barns, and with whom he intended to es- 
tablish some connection. On the day of his departure 
for New Bagdad, he was dressed up in his Prince Albert 
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suit which he wore on star occasions. At the railroad sta- 
tion in Joel was a new agent who knew not Thor any 
better than a certain Pharaoh knew Joseph. Of him, Thor 
requested a clergy ticket. The agent surveyed his ministerial 
garb and mien and began to write out a ticket, but when 
he asked Thor for his clergy permit, the impostor became 
embarrassed, and said: “Permit, permit, what do you 
mean ?” 

“Don’t you know what a half-fare clergy-permit is?” 

“Yes, yes, I forgot it at home. Can’t you let me have 
one anyway?” 

“T must have its number.” 

“Number—yes, I think it is number twenty.” 


The agent laughed and said: “I don’t know you, and 
can’t sell you a ticket without a permit.” 

That was a revelation to Thor, and he bought a full- 
fare. When he boarded the train, he was sorry for his 
attempt to fool the agent and still more sorry for wearing 
his Prince Albert coat and white tie, for the people mis- 
took him for a minister, and what would the horse-traders 
in New Bagdad say? Well, it was rather chilly, and he 
could wear his rain-coat all the time. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


Thor Erickson Locating Farther West. 


It was to Thor’s advantage that it rained on the day 
of his arrival in New Bagdad, as well as the day after, 
because not only could he wear his rain-coat to protect and 
conceal his Prince Albert suit, but also because it added 
to the psychological atmosphere. For people realize that 
it makes a world of difference in business whether it rains 
or not, especially if one has a proposition the sun does not 
take the edge off. One is apt to get a horse cheaper in a 
rainstorm than when the sun shines. The rain was cold 
and dreary, and the horses corralled in the yard of a large 
livery-barn looked homesick and forlorn for the prairies 
whence they had lately come. 


“Are you going to winter all these?” asked Thor of 
the proprietor. 


“Gosh! I hope not,” was the dubious answer. 
Pp 


“The horse-market is not very good just now and you 
may face such a possibility.” 


“T shall sell every head before it freezes up; if not, I 
can winter them.” 


“Well, fodder is pretty high,” said Thor. 


The rain pelted against the dirty barn windows, and 
the horses turned their backs against it, receiving the 
drenching in western pony style. They were wild ponies, 
rounded up in the Dakota territory, and were unaccus- 
tomed to shelter from the fury of the elements. 


“They are a sorry looking set,” said Thor. Bigosh, if 
I would give you more than five a head. Only expert cow- 
boys can break such critturs.” 
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“You cannot have the poorest nag for less than fifteen, 
you may pawn your soul on that, sir.” 


“You will have to wait before I give it,” said Thor, . 
and started for the street. 


“You had better come into the office and sit down. You 
can’t go out in such a down-pour.” 


Thor hesitated for a minute, then he followed the 
horse-trader into the little room called the office in the 
front part of the barn. There was a round, rusty stove in 
the middle of the floor with a red stove pipe running 
straight up through a hole in the ceiling. A spittoon filled 
with tobacco juice and cigar stubs stood on one side of it; 
but the condition of the floor gave evidence of the fact that 
this receptacle of filth was not always used by the expect- 
orating horse-traders and loafers. The place was some 
what of a rendezvous for tipplers, jokesmiths and coarse- 
mouthed tale-bearers. The cud was more popular than 
the cob in those days, which explained the superfluity of 
naughtiness. Thor sat down in a rickety old armchair; 
the seat and back of which were covered with the woolly 
side of a sheepskin. He was glad that he had his rain- 
coat on, buttoned up to the chin. 


“Do you smoke?” asked the horse-trader. 


“Sometimes,” said Thor, and took the cigar proffered 


him. But he did not like it. “How many head have 
you?” he asked. 
“Only fifty-five just now.” 


“Tl give you five-hundred dollars for the herd next 
month.” 


“Go West,” said the horse-trader. 


“That’s where I intend to go pretty soon.” 
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“I will sell them to you for twelve-hundred dollars 
cash.” 


“Seven-hundred, if you will take them to Joel.” 


“Not on your life, a thousand will fetch them, but not 
a cent less.” 


“All right,” said Thor, “You will have to go down 
to the National Bank to get the money.” 


They started together toward the bank, although the 
rain still poured down. At the bank, a contract was made 
by a clerk, stipulating that a check for one thousand dol- 
lars would be deposited in the bank and paid over to the 
horse-trader when the horses were properly delivered at 
Joel. This transaction served as an introduction to the 
president of the bank. Thor removed his raincoat and 
was closeted with that august personage for more than an 
hour. What transpired during that time still remains a 
secret, although a close study of after years may help us 
in surmising its importance. 

It may be of interest to mention in this connection 
that there is a story still fresh among the inhabitants of 
the Lake Norway settlement, in Minnesota, that Thor Erick- 
son made another interesting venture in the horse busi- 
ness in company with one Rail Evenson. It is said that 
they at one time shipped thirteen pedigreed race horses 
to Norway; but in mid-ocean all the horses had to be 
thrown over-board for some reason or other. As the nar- 
ration of the story would be rather lengthy we will have to 
forego the telling of it at this time. 

The following day, Thor left New Bagdad for Joel. 
But Joel was not the same to him as in former years. 
The story of the tower would not die, but became the farce 
of the town. As Thor’s debtors became forcibly acquainted 
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with his coldblooded measures of extorting usury and fore- 
closing mortgages, there was no public sympathy left to 
cover up his acts of penuriousness. It was a common 
pleasantry in the restaurants to ask for a five-cent lunch, or 
even a four-cent one, based upon some little anecdote ac- 
credited to Thor. 

When it was learned that his reputed liberality was 
only a mask for greed, the tide of popularity turned against 
him, and his name became the synonym of avarice. Thor 
realized this and began to lay plans for his departure from 
Joel. But he had large interests in the town and a business 
which could not be easily disposed of. Moreover, his 
money lendings had been extensive, so it would require 
considerable time to arrange for a severance from it all 
without a serious loss. He now regretted that he had 
bought the horses in New Bagdad. His wife, too, said 
it was a mistake; but Thor was never known to admit 
that he had been unwise in a deal and did not respond to 
her criticism. He could shut himself up like a clam 
when anything pricked his personal interests, but he also 
worked out a solution for his problems. He never com- 
mitted himself to anyone, and it was a mystery to his wife 
in later years how he had ever committed himself to her as 
a lover and husband. But love is the only locksmith that 
can unbar any door. It is the only time when man is really 
himself. As the first glow of that transforming emotion 
died away, he became more and more taciturn and shut-up, 
even to her. He had told her that horse-trading was the 
best business in the world, and he determined to stand im- 
movable on that declaration. And so when the drove of 
bronchoes arrived at Joel, he had everything arranged for 
their reception, as well as the eventual disposal of them. 
His father-in-law agreed to take care of them in his large 
pasture, and he put their keeping, as well as sale, into 
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his hands; in brief, he put the business over to him with 
special instructions. 

The change which Thor contemplated was developed 
in utter secrecy. The town gossip made him resentive, 
and he made up his mind to show the board of Olso 
College and the people of Joel that he was not a person 
to be laughed at. His popularity was destroyed, but there 
were many who feared him. The smile was still his, but 
there was a tinge of bitter irony in the corners of his 
mouth, and that became fixed for life. His finer sensi- 
bilities were gradually destroyed by his passion for money. 
For years it had moulded his character until it became 
unalterably fixed. Gold, bloody, glittering gold! A 
power before which all men bow, a citadel well nigh im- 
pregnable. Kings, statesmen, priests and people alike 
give it obeisance. It causes world slaughters and fattens 
upon them; it stops them when they are no longer profit- 
able. The god of gold is man’s greatest deity. Why 
should he not lend all his energies towards possessing it 
until the most illustrous name of millionaire should be 
his? Some day the poor herd would cease to titter before 
his august power. He could buy honors and social pres- 
tige which would cast forgetfulness upon petty slanders. 
In his mind, he was laying colossal schemes for realizing 
his all-absorbing purpose, plans which had no considera- 
tion for human feelings. All men, all things, all relations 
must be made subordinate to this one unchanging ambi- 
tion and goal. Never did a man form a stronger resolu- 
tion, never was a man possessed s0 entirely by it as he. If 
he had been born a native American and raised under New 
England conditions, he might have been a Croesus of the 
United States. But he was only a foreigner with all the 
educational and social limitations that name implies. 
Nevertheless, he had laid a foundation, and on this he 
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intended to build a structure that should stand for genera- 
tions to come. And Oslo College—well, even that loomed 
up in his dreams. His wife, whom he had during the 
days of his courtship considered somewhat of an idealist, 
soon revealed herself as a practical woman. She loved 
sleek, well-bred cattle and horses, and to her there was 
no more beautiful picture than a pasture full of them. 
One of her favorite parlor ornaments was a chromo rep- 
resenting such a scene with a farmhouse in the foreground. 
She had been taught how to work, save and calculate, and 
without any higher educational advantages than those 
which a primitive country school had given her, and her 
training at home had been very practical. She was there- 
fore in full harmony with her husband’s vocation and en- 
joyed his financial successes, although she did not approve 
of his penurious methods. Of late, it had occurred to her 
that he did not tell her so freely of his plans as formerly. 
This exasperated her a little and caused her to wonder 
whether the marriage tie was not a restriction rather than 
the means to a life of larger interests. She could not for- 
get the “coup d’etat” she played so effectively during their 
courtship. She knew that dangers would be lurking 
along the highway of his ambitions, and therefore felt 
that she ought to know something of his plans. A man’s 
mental solitarity is both dreaded and hated by his wife. 
She may admire his superiority, but she never loves him 
for it. She would rather kill the superman than to see 
him look down upon her. Not a sudden death, or a slow 
torture over which she could gloat, and which she might 
even pity. Undoubtedly, Delilah pitied Samson after she 
had divulged his secrets. A woman’s love is the most il- 
lusive thing, and few men understand’ it. Man’s egotism 
makes him perblind, pitied. It is only through suffer- 
ings and disappointments that he receives his sight. If 
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Margaret had not been conscious of her educational limita- 
tions, she might have been insistent upon being a partner 
in all things bearing upon their mutual interests. How- 
ever, she knew that Thor was going West, maybe for sev- 
eral months, and that she was to stay alone in Joel, or 
rather to have one of her younger sisters stay with her, 
while attending Oslo College during the fall term. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
Dakota Land. 


It has the majesty, but not the desolation of the desert. 
In June it is a vastness of verdure, in autumn, a billowing, 
glittering ocean of grass and grain. It has for ages been 
the home of the red men whose supplanters the Scandi- 
navians are. The sublime wildness of the Dakota land 
passed away with the Indian. Today, its two common- 
wealths are integral parts of American civilization, mar- 
vels of half a century. When Thor Erickson journeyed to 
what is now North Dakota, it was still the frontier but 
with thousands of settlers, most of them living in sod 
houses and far away from each other. There were little 
towns and hamlets where the railroads had built stations. 
An elevator, a store or two, a blacksmith shop, a church 
and school, and a few modest houses would as a rule 
be the urban wonders. Little banks had also sprung up, 
with offices in connection, with a postoffice and the general 
merchandise stores. Duckville might just as well have 
been located in Norway as in Dakota, for everybody and 
everything was Norwegian, not only in the little towns, but 
in most settlements. The people spoke Norwegian, and 
many understood no other language. The newspapers 
that came through the mails were mostly Norwegian. The 
only church in the community was of the same nationality 
and half of the childrens’ education was in Norse. The - 
customs of the people were the same as in Norway. The 
women cooked Norwegian dishes and wore homespun. The 
men drank, chewed tobacco and indulged in occasional 
fights, just as they had been accustomed to in the old 
country. There was a school master, one of those semi- 
nary-educated teachers, who, next to the parish preacher, 
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was the intellectual light of the place. Besides teaching 
parochial school, he also farmed a little claim four miles 
from town, but he was more interested in poetry than in 
plowing, and to him the Norwegian language and ideals 
were the only worthwhile in the world. He was always 
talking about the Vikings and the fathers who worshipped 
Odin and Thor. The Eddas and Sagas were his chief in- 
spiration. He deplored the introduction of the Danish 
language into Norway, but since that was long ago and 
could not be changed he adhered to the school who in- 
sists upon adopting the “peoples” tongue”—a dialect which 
is closer to the Old Norse. In this vernacular, he wrote 
and spoke, except when he taught school, for the text- 
books and the Bible were in the Danish-Norwegian. He was 
a very conceited fellow and in his own estimation a genius 
whose name would some day shine with eternal lustre on 
the firmament of fame. He was a close friend of the min- 
ister, who also disparaged American influences and in- 
sisted upon the “pure Norse.” An innovation in religion 
or life which might be interpreted as a departure from 
this was straightway condemned both from the pulpit and 
in the postoffice. For the latter was the rendezvous of 
the populace, especially on the day when the weekly Nor- 
wegian papers arrived. On one of these days, Thor Erick- 
son arrived in Duckville. There was quite a crowd of 
citizens at the depot, not to meet him, but to see the train 
come in, which was one of the diversions of the community. 
It could be heard far away on the prairies, a long time 
before it appeared as a small object; and as it gradually 
drew nearer, it seemed like a strange apparition from a 
distant world. Its departure was watched in a similar way, 
vanishing as it did in the endless vistas beyond. Thor 
alighted on the platform, tired and dusty from the long 
ride. The grain buyer of the place met him, for to him 
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Thor’s coming had been announced by letter. He shook 
his hand but did not offer to relieve him of his carpet- 
bag. Nor would Thor have accepted such a courtesy, for 
he alone knew what the bag contained. It was large and 
filled to its capacity. As soon as the train had left the 
station, the eyes of the by-standers were fixed upon the 
newcomer, and questions as to his person and purpose were 
quietly expressed among the men. At the postoflice he was 
the subject of conversation that afternoon. Some said he 
was a land-buyer, others, a speculator in grain, but the 
schoolmaster said: “He looks like a Methodist minister.” 
The proof for that statement was that he was received by 
the grain buyer who was reputed as having other religious 
affiliations than those of the Lutheran church. This sus- 
picion made Thor at once an unpopular, if not an undesir- 
able visitor. 

“He will find the doors closed here, if he tries any 
proselyting,” said the schoolmaster, and he found sup- 
port among his audience, one of whom said: “You are 
d— right.” 

“And he talked Yankee, too,” said one who had heard 
a little of his conversation with the grain buyer. 

“There you are!” exclaimed the schoolmaster, “didn’t 
I tell you he was a Methodist preacher; they are always 
so Yankeefied. Such people we should have no dealings 
with, as the Scriptures say: ‘No, not so much as to eat with 
such a one.’ That is just what the word of God says.” 

A man with a pious-looking face sighed and said: “It 
behooves us all to be careful in these difficult times. The 
devil goes about like a roaring lion, devouring whom he 
may.” 

At this juncture, Thor and the grain buyer entered the 
postofice. A hush fell upon the group, and they lined up 
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against the wall as if in self-defense. But the schoolmaster 
sidled up to the grain-buyer and whispered to him. His 
mien changed in the twinkling of an eye and a great relief 
came over him. He approached Thor and offered him 
his hand, introducing himself, and bid him welcome to 
Duckville. This act also changed the attitude of the by- 
standers. This man was evidently no heretic who had come 
to destroy their faith, but a man of important affairs. 
When it was whispered around that he was the new 
banker, and that he was immensely rich, all wished to 
meet him, and Thor had no objection to this. The waiting 
for the mail was turned into a general reception, and 
before night drew on, everybody in Duckville had heard 
about the great financier. This was an event in the his- 
tory of that community and in many other communities 
of Dakota. 
II. 


The wheat harvest had been poor that year. The 
famous Dakota winds whose hot breath wilts and blights 
the vegetation had been disastrous when the kernels were 
filling out; hence the grain was light. Wheat raising, 
being the chief industry, its failure was always accom- 
panied with hard times for the farmer. Money, too, be- 
came scarce and at a premium. Thor sensed a golden op- 
portunity here. He had thousands of dollars to loan and 
would in another month have many more thousands. So 
he built a little office and established himself as a money- 
lender. There were scarcely any laws to regulate banking 
in those days. Usury was common. Not only exorbitant 
interest, but bonuses were exacted until often one third 
of the principal sum was absorbed by the Shylock lender. 
Mortgages were demanded, but many of the borrowers had 
not proved up on their lands, hence they were poor se- 
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curities. But the bankers had to take some risks, and the 
wheat crops were as safe as anything, except lands for 
which patents had been obtained. Thor Erickson accepted 
contracts for delivery of wheat of the following year’s 
growth as collateral. The interest often amounted to twenty- 
five per cent, even more, besides the premiums. It sometimes 
happened that he took the most of the farmers’ harvest of 
crops at the elevator. This brought agony to many hearts 
and want to many a sod-house. With such people, Thor 
was far from popular, but there was a clique of the more 
fortunate who were loathe to lay any blame at his door. 
The rich are always looked upon in a sympathetic light by 
those who wish to curry their favors. The minister, school- 
master and other “leading people” of the village sought 
his friendship. The minister hoped for a big donation 
towards his new church, and the schoolmaster for a public 
library. To both he was kindly, but made no definite 
promises. While the preacher considered him sound in 
faith, the schoolmaster lamented his lack of interest in 
the exclusive use of the Norwegian language and especially 
the dialect movement. The grain buyer was his closest 
and most intimate friend. They were often seen together 
until late at night at Thor’s office; but what they dis- 
cussed between themselves was only surmised. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
George Nelson. 


It is an unusual sight to see a young boy plowing 
corn on the Fourth of July, especially when there is a 
celebration and circus in the neighboring town. That the 
people who passed by in their lumber wagons thought so 
was evident from the remarks which it caused. “By jim- 
iny! Isn’t that George Nelson cultivating corn today!” 
said a young farmer as he turned to the company in the 
spring seats behind him. And his father who sat in the 
third row, remarked, “Well, George is a strange boy. They 
say he wants to become a minister.” 

“Yes, he is a strange boy,” said his wife. “His mother 
has always believed that George is going to do something 
worth while.” 

“Why so?” 

“Even before he was born she believed that.” 

“Was there a bright evening star?” laughed one of 
the boys sarcastically. 

“You are jealous of him.” 

“Ts that the only reason?” chimed in a young girl. 

“Oh, no, there were other things which led her to 
think so.” 

The whole company was now very curious to learn 
what that might be; but the farmer’s wife would not di- 
vulge it in an atmosphere of skepticism. 

George would look up from the rows of knee-deep 
corn, and if some of the neighbors waved their hands at 
him, he would return the greeting, but otherwise his at- 
tention was fixed upon the furrow. It was necessary 
that he should do this, for the morning-glory was luxuri- 
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ous in many places, and wherever the plow passed through 
one of its patches, the long tendrils would almost clog 
the plow-share. The horse had then to be halted and 
the obstruction removed. He also philosophied a little 
about the morning-glory. Its delicate bell-shaped chalices, 
velvety purple, or snowy-white, conveyed to his mind ex- 
quisite symbols of beauty. They seemed like divine vest- 
ments of purple and white, and he saw prelates in lofty 
chancels and deans in ancient abbeys. But suggestive as 
their beauty was amid heart-shaped leaves which united 
and clung together on long stems and spiral tendrils, they 
were nevertheless a hindrance to his progress in performing 
a useful task. And that which was Aurora’s glory had 
to be rudely torn up and cast aside to wither and die. And 
thoughts as long as the furrows followed in the steps of 
his bare feet. The soil was hot wherever the sun struck 
it. The grass was wilting and the wheatfields drooping 
for lack of moisture; for it had not rained for several 
weeks. The things on which the young plowman had 
founded his hope for the winter seemed doomed to perish. 
When he had asked his father, whether he might attend 
college that fall, the answer had been: “Yes, if we get a 
good crop of wheat.” All that spring he had set his heart 
upon the wheat. In May and the early part of June the 
fields had looked very promising, but now the prospect was 
far from bright. The drought had stunted the stems as 
well as the ears, but if a good rain should fall soon, 
there might be a middling yield. Of course, the corn had 
a better chance, and therefore George thought it very es- 
sential that that should be cultivated, in order that the 
ground might keep its moisture. And there was also a 
vague possibility of his father changing the conditions, 
if the corn should turn out good. At the end of the rows. 
he would pause for a while, wipe the sweat from his face, 
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because it ran into his eyes and made them smart. And 
then he scanned the heavens whether there might be a 
cloud somewhere on the horizon. Yes, there were some 
hazy clouds far away, but they sailed slowly like ships 
to a distant shore and cared not for the distress of his 
surroundings. He remembered Elijah’s prayer for rain 
on Carmel’s top, a prayer despite any sign of relief. 
But that was in ages long ago, when there were great 
prophets who were intimate with the Almighty. Now 
the people seemed to have more faith in guns than in 
God. Had he not heard veterans from the battlefields tell 
that heavy rains fell after great battles? Oh, how warm 
it was! At noon George unhitched his dobbin from the 
plow and led him down to a little hollow in the meadow 
where there was a runnel fed by a spring, and where a 
clump of trees grew luxuriously. And there he watered 
the horse, fed him some oats and let him browse along 
the tall grass on the runnel’s bank. In the shadow of a tall 
and spreading cottonwood tree, George ate his lunch and 
drank of the cool spring water. Then he lay down on his 
back to rest. The light rustling of the glittering leaves 
about him and the low murmur of the brook blended in 
a sweet, lulling music, and he fell asleep and had a 
dream. He dreamed that he saw a cavalcade of jet-black 
horses on which were mounted strong and uniformed men. 
They drew up in a line along the brook to quench their 
thirst and that of their panting steeds. Some of the men 
were wounded and bleeding, others exhausted and weary, 
and they laid down in the shadow of the trees to rest. 
George was curious to know the mission of this strange 
company, but learned from the captain that it was one of 
righteousness. That they passed through the land to right 
the wrongs, that they were crusaders who had set out to 
fight oppression and to deliver those in bondage of injus- 
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tice. He struck him on both shoulders with his sabre 
and bid him to join their forces. Whereupon, he was 
fitted out with a uniform, lifted upon a shiny, black horse, 
and a standard was put into his hand. Then he rode with 
them over the prairies, through the towns and into dis- 
tant cities, where the wrong was greatest, and they made 
war upon formidable strongholds and gained many vic- 
tories. When he awoke, he found that the dobbin had 
wandered away, he had gone home. This amazed him a 
little, but he was so occupied with the dream and its mys- 
tery, that the horse almost vanished from his thoughts. 
When he finally arrived at the barn, the old dobbin was 
in his accustomed stall. George’s mother came out from 
the house, and said, “You better not work any more to- 
day. It is too hot to be in the fields, and you must re- 
member it is the Fourth of July.” 

George acquiesced and stepped into the kitchen. He 
flung his broad-brimmed straw hat on a bench back of the 
door, washed himself in a basin filled with well water, 
for the cistern was empty, found an old comb on the win- 
dow-sill and beheld his sunburnt face in an uncertain 
spotted looking-glass whose upper part had lost one of its 
corners. His somewhat heavy shock of hair was parted 
from the left side and fell in free obedience to the coarse- 
toothed comb. His mother looked at him thoughtfully 
during this process of “shining up,” as they called it. She 
did not say anything, but she was thinking, and these were 
her thoughts: “My boy is ambitious. No obstacles seem 
to discourage him. Certainly God will make my dream 
come true.” 


At that instance, he looked over to her and met her 
smile. 


“Well, you’re brown as an Indian, George.” 
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“I will have time to bleach it off next winter, if I go 
to the University. They grow pale there in a few months.” 


“Yes, if you get there.” 

“It depends upon the wheat.” 

“No, rather upon the rain and Him who gives it.” 
“Yes, mother, that is true.” 


“His ways are best, George, and sometimes they are 
hard to understand.” 


“Mother, can you interpret dreams?” 


“No, I wish I could. Have you dreamed something 
strange?” 


“Yes, I did while resting at noon.” 


And he told her that he fell asleep and dreamed about 
the black horses and soldiers. His story seemed to trans- 
port her into another world. And when he had finished 
it, she remained silent for several minutes. 


“It was a strange dream,” she said. 
“What do you think it signifies?” asked George. 
“That I don’t know, but if you don’t forget it, you 


may find an interpretation of it some day, either soon, or 
in years to come, most likely after many years.” 


“But I may forget it. Dreams are easy to forget.” 
“Such dreams you are apt to remember.” 

“Do you remember any dreams from years ago?” 
“Yes, I do. One especially.” 

“Tell it to me.” 

“No, I don’t think I should.” 

“Why? Is it a bad dream?” 

“No, it is the most beautiful dream I ever dreamed.” 
“Why won’t you tell it then?” 
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“Because it is about you.” 

“Mother, you have aroused my curiosity and now you 
must tell it, please.” 

She cast her eyes down and hesitated, then related in 
a calm, soft tone a dream she had had over seventeen 
years ago. 

“It was on the very night you were born that I had 
this dream. A dream like that of Jacob, while he was 
resting his head on a stone beneath the starry sky. I, 
too, saw a ladder raised from the earth and on the upper- 
most rung, you stood. You had not come into this world 
yet; but as you grew up, you resembled more and more 
the young man who was standing on the top of that lad- 
der.” 

“Mother, what do you think it means?” 


“That God has some special task for you to perform; 
it may be to lead our people to higher and nobler things. 
I may not live to see it, but remember the dream. It may 
help you in the struggles of life.” 


And thus they sat and talked, while all the rest of 
the family were at the celebration. After a while, George 
arose and went into the yard. There was a large space 
between the dwelling house and the red barn, and a wagon- 
shed and a granary on one side. His mother followed 
him. 

“°Tis growing sultry,” she said, “and the roosters are 
crowing for rain.” 

George was looking towards the south where the hazy 
clouds had been hanging all day. 


“I believe yonder clouds are gathering and coming 
our way. We may have rain before night.” 


“What a blessing that will be.” 
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“That’s what we have been praying for, like Elijah.” 

His mother smiled and said, “Yes, if we had faith 
like his.” 

That afternoon the clouds arose higher and higher, 
and soon obscured the sun. They grew dark blue and 
heavy, and far-off rumblings of thunder were heard with 
an occasional gleam of lightning on the southwestern hori- 
zon. 

“I hope that no destructive storm follows this intense 
heat,” said George’s mother. “Many of the severe storms 
come from that direction.” 

The heavens became overcast; the rumbling came 
nearer; the flashes playing wildly from cloud to cloud. 
Everything grew still. Not a leaf moved; not a bird was 
heard. Nature stood in silent anticipation. A peal of loud 
thunder echoed and re-echoed and died away, then an- 
other and another, while the forked lightning gleamed 
and shot in every direction. The rain began to fall. 
Blessed rain! Not a violent downpour, but a quiet, warm 
rain. It fell the rest of that afternoon and evening and 
all that night. Next morning the sun arose in unclouded 
splendor. The drooping vegetation had been revived to 
its former verdure and freshness. Even the retarded 
wheatfields received a new impetus. It was not too late yet 
for a fair harvest. George’s hope was also strengthened. 
He continued to plow corn, and when a week later the 
haying began, he often exchanged seats with his father 
and brothers on the mower or the hayrake. 

Again it grew intensely warm. Once more the fields 
and meadows showed effects of the scorching sun. Yet, the 
early wheat had reached beyond the stage of being easily 
killed by heat, although it ripened too fast. Many of the 
fields were already being harvested, but most of them still 
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glinted in the sun, the night dew refreshing them from 
the drought of the day. 


“If only we don’t get a storm one of these days,” 
said George’s father, “we may have a middling good year.” 

That fear had also come to George, but he did not 
express it. He had heard an old man who was considered 
to be something of a sage, say, “We get what we fear.” He 
had been thinking of that quite often, and therefore he 
did not allow fear to stay with him. That may be the 
reason why he should become a fearless man. It is 
strange how a few words, embedded in one’s consciousness 
and memory, will shape and mould one’s destiny. 

“Suppose we should have a storm,” he thought. That 
storm might also change his destiny, he thought. “We 
get what we fear!—and so it happened, that one evening 
after a very hot and sultry day, luminous clouds began to 
roll up from the West. They were fantastic shapes, chang- 
ing in color from one moment to another like a strong 
man’s mind, when he stands before a crisis. Mountain- 
shaped, snow-capped, copper-tinted cumulae, rising 
from dark valleys, changing, spreading, growing angry with 
a murky hue. Nowhere is there a more majestic display 
of contours and colors than in the storm clouds of the 
northwestern prairies. When their pent-up fury breaks 
forth, everything trembles, and that evening in the latter 
part of July, man and beast began to feel the spirit of 
anguish which is the forerunner of its death-dealing power. 
There is the tornado, funnel-shaped twisters which level 
houses and trees with the ground, which the prairie-dwell- 
ers know and against which some built cyclone cellars as a 
protection. There is also the hailstorm which, in a few 
moments, destroys the labor of many months, stripping 
the acres of grain and corn and laying waste the toiler’s 
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source of a livelihood. It was this which struck the home 
and neighborhood of the Nelson farm. Hailstones as large 
as hens’ eggs pelted the fields and trees. The wind shook 
and tore at the houses, and the hail broke the window- 
panes, so the rain poured into the rooms where the people 
huddled together. The wheat was gone, the corn was 
partly ruined, and the hope of George vanished. When 
his father read that in his face, he turned from the scene 
of devastation, put his hand on his son’s shoulder and 
said, “It is God’s will; but you shall go to the University, 
just the same. We have a goodly crop of fine steers this 


fall, and from the sale of these your heart’s desire shall 
be fulfilled.” 


Next morning the sun was clear again. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
University Days. 


They studied Latin and Greek in those days. The pro- 
fessors thought that these studies were at least useful as 
mental gymnastics, and that they cultivated a taste for 
the classics. Yea, some went as far as to say that there 
could be no genuinely thorough college course without 
them. They were required for graduation and a degree. 
Nowadays one can graduate with anything under the sun 
except the “dead languages”, for there is nothing dead in 
the curriculums of today. Swimming is now a require- 
ment. It matters not how high you stand as a scholar, if 
you can’t swim. You are not eligible for the cap and 
gown and the four by five inch diploma. And speaking 
of diplomas, they are growing smaller in size every year. 
Soon they will be small enough to put into a bill-book to- 
gether with lodge-cards, meal-tickets, and theatre tickets. 
They are no longer printed in Latin, for most college 
graduates of today are unable to decipher the meaning 
of that language, but in good Minnesota English which is 
truly a badge of practical education. Why rack the brain 
with Doric and Ionic constructions, the aorist and the dif- 
ferent shades of the ablative absolute, when so many easier 
things are at hand? Bookkeeping, stenography, and bank- 
ing are certainly more profitable than Greek syntax. And 
since you may be a University graduate, just the same, why 
not follow the path of least resistance? To the winds 
with the classics! Culture! That, too, is a by-word and 
a hissing, since the Kaiser made it so. Those old timers 
from the eighties and nineties are back-numbers today. 
They squandered their time and money on the classics, 
mathematics, history and philosophy. What did they learn 
of the sciences? Yes, some of them, a few, studied star- 
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fishes, angleworms, birds and cats; but what did they know 
about algae from the Archaic age, radio activities, electrons 
and the Einstein theory? Certainly nothing. They may not 
even have dreamed of them. 


O, shade of Homer, lonely thou 

In college halls must roam, 

And find thy songs have been forgot 
*Mongst many a dusty tome. 

O, memories of Virgil’s chants 

Now fading for the lights 

Of some more modern immigrants 
Who sing of social rights. 

Now greater foes than Sparta’s crave 
Our courage and our sword, 

The little bugs that feed the grave 
And o’er our victuals lord. 

O, Shakespeare’s shade, hie thee away! 
Thy language is uncouth, 

‘We got your goat’, as scholars say, 
Unfit for modern youth. 


Most of the students in those early times possessed 
as much money for the two semesters as many a fresh- 
man’s allowance is now for a single month. They did no 
“parking” except at the study bench, for the Buick road- 
ster yet belonged to the realms of fairy legends and witch- 
craft. There were neither frats nor sororities, neither 
fox trots, nor Charlestons nor jazz nor any such things, 
as the wise man says. There was not even a cigarette. 
If the young gentlemen had fallen into pernicious habits 
of smoking, they used a pipe or a cigar. Only aged dames 
smoked clay pipes. And if a bevy of pretty ones saw a 
grandmother make smoke rings, it was as amazing an 
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entertainment as to see lions in a circus ring. Oh, 
“tempora,” oh, “mores,” how primitive they were! 


George Nelson had a hundred dollars in view, des- 
pite the failure of the wheat crops. That magnificent 
sum was a part of the sales price of the steers. It was 
thought possible that it might suffice for the first semester. 
Other provisions would be made for the second. When 
George arrived at Minneapolis, he felt wonderfully favored 
by Providence, but principally by his parents. He was 
rich and happy. The future seemed like a golden summer 
day with streaks of pink upon the horizon. The old Main 
Hall, a four-storied stone building, looked good to him. 
Here was the office of the president and registrar. Here 
also, the recitation rooms, laboratories and library, the lat- 
ter being located in the basement. Behold the transforma- 
tion. The old Main Hall is no more, by reason of a fire, 
but another and statelier structure has risen in its place. 
Still, brick and mortar do not make a university. The 
chief creative factors are the professors plus scholars. 


“There were giants in those days,” and there are now, 
but they go where gold allures them. The attendance at 
the university was small, and as the case is, under such con- 
ditions, the students learned to know each other. They 
called each other by their first name, and what is more 
likely, by nickname. The college campus is more like 
the public school grounds, yet, with this difference, that 
the spirit of independence and self-assertion is more pro- 
nounced. There came to the University that fall a young 
chap from a town in southern Minnesota whose name was 
Patrick Murphy, who was soon dubbed with the significant 
appellation, “Spud,” the origin of which is not difficult 
to discover. He was a clever lad, apt in the classrooms 
and endowed with the gift of wit so characteristic of the 
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Irish people. He was, however, self-conscious and im- 
portant, and somewhat biased against the Scandinavians, 
a prejudice he had imbibed at home. He had learned that 
all Protestants, and especially the Lutherans, are heretics, 
and that the Norwegians were a lot of ignorant immigrants, 
talking pigeon English. Against George Nelson, he seemed 
to develop a spiteful disposition, not only for the above 
stated reasons, but chiefly because he recognized in him a 
rival. He was ambitious and dreamed of a great career. He 
had set out to be a class leader and found it difficult, for 
the preponderance of the students were not only of George 
Nelson’s nationality, but George gradually forged ahead of 
him in scholarship. At literary societies and debates Pat 
used his keen, cutting wit against George which often 
brought a cheap laugh at the expense of the latter. It 
hurt, for George was sensitive and felt unequal to the 
thrusts hurled at him. Pat was in every way cunning 
and unscrupulous, while George was just the opposite. 
His dealings were always kind and generous. He felt no 
hatred towards Murphy, but, nevertheless, he ignored him 
whenever and wherever he could. There was a touch of 
aloofness about him which is characteristic of persons striv- 
ing for ideals. He was soon looked upon as one of the 
scholars of the school. He had mapped out a program 
for himself which covered almost a decade. He would 
earn the highest degrees the University could bestow. 
There would be years of toil and sacrifice, but he hitched 
his wagon to a star, and though the star might collide 
with some other luminary and shatter his dreams, yet it 
would be beautiful to ride aloft as long as it might last. 
But if he should succeed, then he would some day sit in 
legislative halls as a representative of the people and 
would stand before judges and tribunals to challenge un- 
righteousness and plead for justice. The pot at the end of 
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the rainbow might not be of gold, but rather filled with 
diamonds of truth. He loved learning for learning’s sake. 
If he could have had his way, he would have been a 
student all his life. “Let boys fly kites and old men go 
to school” he read one day in a tome of Chinese philosophy, 
and he said to himself, “They have come further.” Inci- 
dentally, he learned that Patrick Murphy was also plan- 
ning to study law, but rather by “short-cuts.” He would 
be through in less time than George had planned for him- 
self. Like his people, he had an eye for business. Money 
was already Pat’s ideal. Gold, the quintessence of all en- 
deavors. For what does it profit a man if he obtains all 
knowledge and wisdom, but hath not wherewith to pay his 
landlord or his tailor, he will be cast out naked into the 
street. And then there are bright eyes, too, that love the 
glitter of precious things and love the man in whose hands 
they are. Dear little ones whose souls despise sordidness, 
who worship the hero of the gridiron and the poet but 
will link arms with a shrimp of a banker’s son because 
of what the vaults contain. Oh, impious talk of a realist, 
who would feign admit himself a liar, if it were not for a 
fatal experience! Oh, gold, thou greatest of all gods, 
be it in New Bagdad or in Wall Street! Thee, all men 
worship, the good and the bad alike. All religions, govern- 
ments and social orders acclaim thee greatest, although 
very often in a shabby manner. 


But George’s “bright eyes” was not among Mammon 
worshippers. She saw only the gold of her friend’s genius. 
She was an unsophisticated country girl whose ambition 
it was to be worthy of her girlhood friend. 

Aspirations for educational accomplishments, borne by 
a native love of knowledge, accompanied with the instinct 
of being worthy of her friend’s love and respect had as- 
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serted themselves to such a degree that she had prevailed 
upon her father to send her to some good school. This 
was not an easy matter for Elizabeth’s father, but as a 
fond parent he took an inventory of his assets and calcu- 
lated that by economy on his own part and the rest of the 
family, a little borrowing and a great amount of trust in 
kind Providence or luck it could be done. Thus, it came 
to pass that a few weeks after George entered the University, 
Elizabeth was sent to Oslo College. Her way needs pass 
through Minneapolis, and George, knowing through sundry 
missives the day and hour of her arrival, promptly met 
her at the railroad station. It was a Saturday morning 
and a holiday at the University. And although Sat- 
urdays meant preparations for Monday, yet he had made 
it possible during the week, by spending midnight hours 
over his books, to enjoy this day without any scruples. 
He had also made a little program for the day. It con- 
sisted of a breakfast at a down-town restaurant, a little 
sight-seeing amongst the down-town stores and the 
wonders of the University campus. The shopping district 
seemed to interest Elizabeth most, especially S. E. Ham- 
mer’s department store. It was the first, and by all means 
the biggest concern of that kind in Minneapolis. There 
one could get anything from a package of hair pins to 
household furniture. You could sit in the ladies’ balcony 
and look across the length of a whole block of aisles 
and shelves and counters, and during the busy hours the 
store seemed like a little town of streets and alleys. Piano 
music sounded from the music department and lent a spirit 
of gaiety to a scene of many colors, pretty saleswomen and 
dudish floor-walkers. Above the main entrance were dis- 
played the flags of several nations, and on the wall was 
painted in bright colors “Leben und leben lassen.” Eliza- 
beth asked George what that meant. He told her it was 
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a German motto which means, “Live and let live.” Eliza- 
beth thought of this for some time, repeating it to herself. 
George, too, was pondering on it. He had seen it before, 
but had never thought seriously about it. 

“What are all those flags for, George? Of course, I 
know our own Old Glory and the Norwegian flag, but what 
are the rest of them?” 

George smiled. He had to think a little. A person 
thinks he knows, until he has to answer a question. “The 
one on the left is the German, and that on the right is the 
French flag, those below the Stars and Stripes are the 
Norse and Swedish and Danish standards; those reaching 
out on the sides of the rotunda are the English Union 
jack and the Russian eagle. It shows the firm’s cosmopoli- 
tan spirit,” he added. 


And so they passed on. George bought a little sack of 
assorted bonbons at the candy-stand and presented it to his 
sweetheart who insisted that he should share it with her. 
A little later they had dinner together at another restaurant 
which bore the pretentious name of cafe and where the 
prices seemed extravagant; but George was bound to treat 
his girl as magnificently as possible, and he had figured 
out how he might scrimp during the following week in 
order to make this one happy occasion as lavish as pos- 
sible. The breakfast had cost only thirty cents for both, 
and he could afford to pay fifty for that dinner. But in 
this he should come to grief. At the entrance to the cafe, 
they were met by the head-waiter, dressed in evening 
clothes, who escorted them to a stall of green chenille cur- 
tains. Immediately another waiter attired in a short coat, 
low vest and white-bosomed shirt came and looked them 
over, handed them a bill of fare and waited. A feeling 
that they might not be in the right place came over George, 
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especially when he scanned the menu, its French names and 
the prices attached to them. But he appreciated the bril- 
liancy of the place, its shining mirrors, dazzling chande- 
liers, and above all, its seclusiveness. He thought a min- 
ute of his wallet; but the spirit of a spendthrift was upon 
him, and he said to himself, “Let go.” 

Elizabeth looked somewhat bewildered. He noticed it, 
and when it came to ordering, assisted her with a frequent 
appeal to the wise Parisian as to the meaning of the French 
names. At last they agreed upon “porc roti a la sauce” which 
interpreted, means “roast pork with gravy.” The waiter 
bowed, closed the curtains and disappeared. The young 
people smiled, and George said: “Style.” 

Elizabeth was still perusing the somewhat soiled menu 
card and said with a little giggle,“ Here it says Old Style.” 

“Ah, ah,” said George. “That is the wine list. We 
don’t want that. 

Elizabeth blushed a little and said, “No.” 

There was a long pause. George reached across the 
marble table where the slender hand of Elizabeth was rest- 
ing and clasped it. 

“A wonderful hand you have,” he said. 

And so it was for a girl accustomed to housework. 
Its tapering fingers with long nails and pink moons were 
those of an idealist and a musician. 

“Are you going to take music at Oslo?” he asked. 

“Yes, I want to. Why do you ask?” 

“Because these fingers should become very intimate with 
the keys of a piano, my girl.” 

Her color grew deeper. Her hand lingered willingly in 
his which was yet calloused and brown from the summer’s 
toil. He gazed into her eyes in a way most singular to 
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him, and he looked into the blue sky of her soul. 

“Beth, you are wonderful.” 

And with the sweetness of a breeze that disturbs a rose 
bush on a June morning she answered: “And so are you 
to me, George.” 

Their souls met in the glad profundity of a pure love. 
He lifted her hand to his lips and imprinted a long and 
worshipful kiss upon it. But at that moment the curtains 
parted and a tray of steaming dishes appeared above the 
waiter’s shoulder. After depositing its contents in due form 
on the shiny slab of stone, he asked if there was anything 
in the wine list they wished for. 

“No, thanks,” said George, decidedly. 

With a somewhat puzzled look, the waiter closed the 
curtains, but not as tightly as formerly. In the next stall 
there was laughter and gurgling of bottles. 

“George, do you come to such places often?” 

“No, it is the first time and most likely the last.” 

“Why?” 

“Because I don’t like places where they have wine lists.” 

She did not say anything to this. George did most 
of the talking and it was chiefly about his future plans. 
He almost forgot to eat, and she was not hungry, so they 
spent two hours, unconscious of their rapid flight. The 
waiter’s bland smile was seen mid the parting of the cur- 
tains. 

“Is there anything else you wish?” he asked. 


Upon being informed there was nothing, he presented 
George with a bill. It was two dollars. George paid it 
and gave the waiter twenty cents. Elizabeth thought it was 
extravagant, and George did the same, but neither expressed 
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it, nor did the waiter say anything, not even “Thank you.” 

It was now after two o’clock, Elizabeth’s train would 
leave at five, and she must see the University before she 
left. So they started hurriedly for that place, boarding 
the street-car which was propelled by a team of old, spa- 
vined nags, jogging along to the tinkling of little brass 
bells attached to their collars. Yet it was faster and 
more comfortable than to travel on foot over icy board- 
walks. It was quite a distance from the car line to the col- 
lege buildings, and the paths through the snow spread out 
in all directions like the rays of the sun, all leading up to 
the Main Hall. George took Elizabeth’s arm, although the 
path was hardly wide enough for two to walk side by side. 
It was cold, and the snow crunched under their feet. Ar- 
riving at the Hall, Elizabeth seemed a little out of breath 
and flustrated. Her cheeks were red, both from the keen 
north wind and the excitement which she tried to conceal. 
To enter the University building was to her a momentous 
experience. She had heard about it and how learned the 
people were who moved in and out here. It was like en- 
tering a king’s palace, and she showed hesitancy; George 
opened the door without any ceremony and hurriedly 
pushed her through. In the hall they paused for a moment 
to rub their cheeks, and Elizabeth removed a heavy woolen 
scarf which her mother had made. George relieved her 
of it, and in a nonchalant way threw it over his shoulder. 
The few weeks of school had made him at home here and 
he had even adopted a little of the blasé manners of student 
life. His self-poise inspired composure in Elizabeth. 
Since there were no classes that day, they could visit the 
recitation rooms and laboratories with their equipment for 
scientific experiments. There was the chemistry room 
with its array of bottles and test-tubes which had the smell 
and the mysteries of Faust’s retreat. In another room was 
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a collection of stones in glass cases, and still in another 
a variety of stuffed birds, a skeleton from which Elizabeth 
drew back aghast. But the birds and butterflies she liked. 
She recognized many of them. There was a bob-white 
standing on a circular piece of wood with his toes lifted up. 
She did not think that was natural, but learning that wires 
had been run through its legs to keep it upright, she real- 
ized that it had good reason for curling up its toes. A 
flood of summer memories came to her as she gazed upon 
the specimens of the blithe whistler of the green fields. 
George, too, remembered, and they looked into each other’s 
eyes and smiled. A summer scene of ideal sweetness 
arose before them; the slanting sun and evening calm, 
sweet odors from the woods and fields and the lush grass 
of June; the bob-white calling lustily from the edge of a 
copse and they plighting their first troth secretly for the 
future to confirm. Yes, they remembered, and now they 
looked forward to a long period of preparation for future 
work. A young man entered the room. 
“Hello,” he said, and gazed at the girl. 
George did not introduce her. It was Pat. 


“Come,” whispered George, and Elizabeth followed him 
into the hall. 

Elizabeth had been to the University but had not seen 
all. It was time for her to continue her journey to Joel, 
and they hurried to the station, where they must part 
and not meet again until the bob-white whistles in the 
cornfields. 


a 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
Oslo College in Tribulation and in Victory. 


It was on a beautiful day in June, in 189—. There sat 
three men on a front bench in a commodious Swedish Luth- 
eran Church in New Bagdad. It was during the noon 
hour. They were in a very earnest conversation. The same 
three men had also once before sat together in a very seri- 
ous conversation in Thor Erickson’s general merchandise 
store in the city of Joel—that was thirty years ago. These 
men were Rev. Benjamin Oak, Prof. Timothy Gold and 
Thor Erickson. Their topic of conversation was the same 
on both occasions—Oslo College. But, now, there was no 
smoking—no building of air castles. The zero hour in the 
battle for Oslo College had arrived. 


It was the first meeting that Thor had had with Rev. 
Oak and Prof. Gold in many years. Long ago, Thor had 
been ousted from the board of trustees of the college and 
for a quarter of a century he had had his heart set on 
amassing gold. However, he had not forgotten his first 
love—Oslo. He had read in some church paper that the 
school, still dear to his heart, was about to be crushed. 
Strange and unreliable friends were at the helm of the 
church body that was now controlling it. 


The real founder of the school, Rev. Oak, was no 
longer able to sway church conventions by his simple elo- 
quence and unanswerable logic. The cares of life had be- 
come rather heavy for him. This situation disturbed Thor. 
Yet, there was hope. Prof. Gold was still a magnetic and 
forceful leader. Would he be equal to the occasion? Rev. 
Oak and Thor were on hand to help rescue their pet 
child—Olso. They were there to inspire their old friend. 
It was a wonderful hour for Prof. Gold. At this critical 
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moment, all three sent up to heaven their silent prayers for 
Oslo. They prayed now as they prayed in the days of the 
grasshopper plague—when they were in the process of 
constructing the first building on Oslo Hill. Their prayers 
were silent—but, nevertheless, fervent. 


The regular annual convention of the United Chris- 
tians was in session. The United Christians had not yet 
amalgamated with certain other church bodies to form the 
United Disciples of America. Many discordant elements 
still existed in this church body. The friends of Oslo 
College had up to this time been in the minority, although 
Prof. Gold, the president of Oslo, had many enthusiastic 
admirers throughout the Northwest, and many former stu- 
dents of the school were still loyal to their old alma mater. 
At the time when the church body known as the United 
Christians was organized it was solemnly agreed that Oslo 
College should be the college of that church. But, there 
was a large faction of the people in the new church body 
who submitted to this arrangement simply for the sake 
of harmony and for the purpose of making the union 
possible. Many of these had obtained their training at 
Wartburg Seminary. This faction did not believe that 
there was enough spiritual life developed at Oslo Col- 
lege—they expressed the fear that the church would after 
a few years be spending a good deal of money on a college 
which instead of emphasizing the exalted work of the min- 
istry and missions would rather train the brightest youth 
of the church for the worldly professions and for busi- 
ness careers. They even went so far as to say that its 
head, Prof. Gold, seldom attended public prayer meetings 
and, therefore, was unfit as the head of a church college. 


What had up to this time constituted the majority fac- 
tion favored having the college of the church located in the 
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vicinity of its theological seminary and be under the same 
management, so that there might never be any danger of 
developing worldliness in the minds of the college students 
of the church. 

The head of the theological seminary of the church 
was the leader of the faction that wanted the college lo- 


cated near its seminary—and he had been an able and 


influential leader in the church for many years, espe- 
cially on account of his remarkable ability to defend the 
doctrines of this church on any and all occasions. His 
name was Dr. B. After stating the question he opened 
the real debate on the subject in a very clear and compre- 
hensive manner. 


An old pastor from southern Minnesota in answer to 
Dr. B’s talk made a very telling and oratorical speech in 
favor of Oslo College. He pointed out that every in- 
stitution has, as a rule, one man who leaves an indelible 
impression on all its students—all the students become 
mere imitators of this man. Now, if we adopt Dr. B’s 
plan, all ministers that we will be sending out will be 
mere imitations, yes, mere apes, mere miniature editions of 
Dr. B. If we keep the two institutions apart, our students 
will be fortunate enough to be under the influences of two 
great men, two great character builders, which will tend 
to make our ministers more broad-minded and more efhi- 
cient in their future work. 


At the beginning of the afternoon session, Professor 
Gold gently asked the president of the convention for the 
floor. He said that he had a matter of great importance 
that he wanted to bring before the convention without 
delay. 

The president, a tall, dark haired and commanding per- 
sonality, promptly granted the request. 
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Professor Gold proceeded: “I have received an invi- 
tation from the city of Joel, offering to furnish the whole 
convention a trip to Joel by train—free of cost—giving all 
the pastors, delegates and friends an opportunity to in- 
spect Oslo College and its grounds as well as the city 
of Joel. If the convention accepts the invitation a spe- 
cial train has to be arranged for, which cannot be done 
until we make our wishes known—and that should be done 
soon, as our time is quite limited. We could take the trip 
tomorrow.” 


The invitation caused a veritable uproar. Scores of 
pastors and laymen asked for the floor. Professor L. said 
that it was senseless and ridiculous to send the whole con- 
vention to Joel when a small committee could make a more 
satisfactory tour of inspection and thus save much time for 
the convention. 


As he viewed the tumult caused at the meeting, the 
president said: “Had I known what Professor Gold want- 
ed, I would not have granted his request; but now as the 
matter is before the convention we will have to decide the 
matter the best way we know how.” 


A pious but talkative pastor stepped forward and said, 
“I wonder if we will ever be able to have an annual meet- 
ing when Professor Gold will not throw Oslo College 
into the convention like a fire brand to disturb everything. 
Throw him out.” 


Professor Gold again took the floor to answer the oppo- 
sition. He said, “It is rather strange, but I believe it is 


necessary to give you some enlightenment from our church 


history. Our church body at its meeting, in 189—, accepted 
Oslo as its church college. It adopted it as its own 
child and hugged it close to its hosom—promised to give it 
the proper care, support and protection becoming to a real 
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child—but out of consideration to a certain man who has 
since proved himself to be a scoundrel—you have thrown 
out this child—into cold lye water. You have been cruel 
and inhuman to say the least. Even our dear president 
cannot wash his hands clean from this outrage. You ask 
to have me thrown out. I am not real estate. I shall volun- 
tarily walk out as soon as you make good your solemn 
promises to Oslo College.” The convention was put into 
still greater furore. 


The president took the floor in his own behalf and said, 
“What Prof. Gold has said is partially true. It is true that 
Oslo College was accepted as the college of our church 
—but so much dissatisfaction developed over our action 
throughout our congregations that we were compelled to 
submit the college question to our congregations for a vote 
—and they gave a majority for Wartburg. What could we 
do but abide by the result?” 

A vote on the Joel invitation was taken. A big major- 
ity voted to accept the invitation to visit the city of Joel and 
inspect Oslo College and its grounds. 

The trip was taken by the pastors, delegates and hun- 
dreds of friends, and a most enjoyable trip was experienced 
by everybody. Under the leadership of the editor of the 
Joel News and the mayor of Joel the big crowd was royally 
received and entertained—and everybody left Joel with 
the unmistakable feeling that Joel was a wonderful college 
town—clean and beautiful—and that the grounds on Oslo 
Hill were ideal for a church college. Rev. Oak’s judg- 
ment as to the Oslo site was once more vindicated. 

On the following day a final vote was taken on the 
college question. A big majority was given in favor of 
Oslo College. Its period of tribulation seemed to be at an 
end. Prof. Gold had outgeneraled all the big and brainy 
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leaders of the church—of whom there were many—includ- 
ing parliamentarians of the first rank. 


“There were giants in those days.” 


Rev. Oak went into further seclusion. Thor Erickson 
went back to the prairies for more gold. 


Like all other great men who have sacrificed their all 
for a great cause or a great institution Prof. Gold went 
back to Oslo College to struggle as long as poverty, 
ignorance and ingratitude had to be contended with—but 
the glorious victory for Oslo on that beautiful June 
day, in 189—, under the leadership of Prof. Gold with the 
moral support of Rev. Oak and Thor, will never be for- 
gotten as long as descendants of the hardy Norsemen shall 
continue to dwell on the former hunting grounds of the 
mighty Sioux and the crafty Chippewas. 


NT 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
Prepares for Future Battles. 


Time passes. Time is nothing, unless we fill it. It is 
monuments which make it. This is life’s glory that we 
make it monumental, not always in stones, but rather in 
spiritual attainments. Our little bit of eternity is our 
chance, and, therefore, buy time. George Nelson redeemed 
it, not with gold and silver, but with his brains which is 
greater. And he built it well during his youth and young 
manhood. More and more the possibilities beckoned. His 
mother’s dream was always with him, and something 
beckoned him from the top of the ladder, something which 
had a vague golden lustre about it, something indefinably 
beautiful and enchanting. He had graduated with honor 
from the academic department of the university and could 
write his name with a B. A. as a suffix; but when he returned 
home from the commencement and translated the Latin 
diploma to his father, he joked about it and said, “These 
letters stand for something unfinished. Other initials must 
be added to them.” And when his father asked for 
further light on such a runic mystery, he ejaculated: “Be a 
—Master of Arts.” 


And earning money by teaching school he added 
another rung to the ladder. But the thirst for knowledge 
is never quenched. Hence, there must be an endless chain. 
Be a Doctor of Philosophy, was the next Sibylline call; and 
in two more years another noble step was added to the 
ascending scale. When he returned home with his third 
sheepskin, his father said: “Are there any more letters in 
the alphabet?” 

“Yes, there are a few more I have not used. I must 
add a few more to the name you gave me.” 
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Upon which they looked at each other with a warm 
smile. 

“The highest rung of the ladder has not been reached 
yet. I must earn, at least, three more letters, namely, Lib 
and I trust that some day, three others, but that is in the 
distant future.” 

“It seems to me, George, that you are spending too 
much of your life in getting an education.” 

“I believe it is time well spent, Dad.” 

“Maybe. It is probably all right, if one of my boys 
climbs the ladder, especially since your mother wished it.” 

George did not say anything to this but he stared before 
him as if he beheld a vision. 

“T don’t know if she would have been in favor of your 
becoming a lawyer, had she been with us.” 

“Well, you have one minister in the family and that 
ought to be enough. What is the matter with the lawyer’s 
profession?” 

“A little tricky and skeptical, you know.” 

“No, Dad, not as a profession; it is one of the noblest in 
the world, although it is not always worthily represented by 
some of its members. Society is founded on laws and needs 
able and honest advocates.” 

“Yes, if one can be honest.” 


“There are shams and lies in all professions and voca- 
tions. Even preachers know they are lying sometimes, 
especially when they tell stories in order to move their 
congregations to tears. Politicians are too often only hum- 
bugs, and doctors prescribe chalk and water to hypo- 
chondriac patients. The most honest way of gaining a 
living is to till the soil. You cannot fool Nature.” 

“But you can take her by the nose, just the same.” 
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George smiled at this sage remark and said: “Where 
did you get that?” 

“Have I been a farmer all these years and have not 
noticed that? One can see it in the breeding of cattle as 
well as in growing apples. Some day a great scientist will 
show us how to fool Nature as much as some of the great 
politicians are teaching us how to fool ourselves.” 

George was astounded. He had never before realized 
how much of a thinker his father was, although he had had 
nothing but a limited common school education. He felt 
proud of him. 


“Mentioning politicians, father, I have sometimes a feel- 
ing that a great reform will soon take place in dealing with 
the affairs of the state. I can see a new political movement 
arising, particularly among the farmers of the Northwest. 
The farmers will have to organize in order to exist. As 
things are going on at the present time, we shall soon be 
owned by the Capitalists. They will manipulate everything 
from fixing prices on farm products to electing representa- 
tives to Legislature and Congress. Big business is thoroughly 
organized. Many money-lenders are sitting like big, black 
spiders in their strong webs, waiting for the flies to come, 
and then suck the life out of them. The biggest usurers 
establish themselves in new settlements to grow up with 
the country, as they say. Talk about honesty! What the 
world needs is the leadership of true, unselfish men in our 
law courts and legislative halls. 
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“God give us men. A time like this demands 
Strong minds, great hearts, true faith and ready hands: 
Men whom the lust of office does not kill; 
Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy; 
Men who possess opinions and a will; 
Men who have honor—men who will not lie; 
Men who can stand before a demagogue 
And scorn his treacherous flatteries without winking; 
Tall men, sun-crowned, who live above the fog 
In public duty, and in private thinking.” 


“And is it your ambition to be numbered among such 
men?” 


“It is, Father.” 


“Then go on, my son. Study law, be a man, and your 
dad will back you up two years more.” 

George took his father’s hand and thanked him, and 
as he turned away towards the wonderful sunlight on the 
greensward that stretched from the house far away beyond 
the barn and granary into the fields and hills beyond, he 
kad to use his handkerchief to see clearly. Dad was a 
wonderful man; he had taken the place of both parents, 
he had made him what he was. His father had gone into 
the kitchen for a drink of water. He returned to the sitting- 
room, cleared his throat and started to say something, but 
hesitated. When George turned to look at him, he was met 
with an inquiring, half-teasing look. 


“Well, George, are you making that girl of yours wait 
too long? It is now three years since she finished her 
studies at Oslo College. Do you suppose she will go on 
teaching school two or three years more? There may be 
others who think she is a pretty fine looking lassie.” 


An expression of pain passed over George’s countenance. 
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“Elizabeth will wait; she’s true blue and just as ambi- 
tious for me as you are.” 

“Well, you know that best yourself, George. Yet I 
have seen girls change their minds as the years go by.” ’ _ 

George did not say anything to this, but he turned his 
dreamy gaze again towards the emerald sheen. And yet 
he did not see it. His father had touched a tender chord 
and something that gnawed at it. Was it fear or jealousy 
or distrust? He knew that Pat Murphy had been crossing 
his path, that he had written to her, and that he had called 
on her when at home in Joel. Pat had already graduated 
from the law-school, not taking any trouble about obtaining 
a Master of Arts or a Doctor’s degree. He was a full- 
fledged lawyer in his home town. It was rumored that he 
was dead in love with Elizabeth, but also that she did not 
in any way return his attentions. George thanked heaven 
that she was a Lutheran, for religion is often a great barrier 
and it was more so at that time. The slow assimilation of 
races may, at last, overcome religious differences. Pat was 
also aware of this, but thought himself on the stronger 
side. There was nothing that Oslo College did for its 
students of such a permanent nature as that of fixing a 
strong faith in its religious teachings. The Reformation of 
Luther is the cornerstone of its educational and religious 
instructions. George knew that between the Lutheran and 
Catholic churches there was a fixed gulf over which Pat 
could not venture except at the risk of his soul’s salva- 
tion, nor would he be able to entice Elizabeth to even 
approach its dark brink. George’s fear had therefore little 
ground, yet the thought touched a tender heart-string; for 
the harp of true love is sensitive to the lightest touch. 
“Waiting” and “others” also added to the painful twang. 
George had an exceptional cheerful temperament and shad- 


ows, like wandering clouds, soon gave place to the sunshine 
of his nature. Suddenly he began to chant in a low voice 
a little love lyric he had composed and sent to Elizabeth 
while in college. 
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“My love for thee is like a brook, 
That sings through dells and flowery meads, 
And lingers in some shady nook, 
And dances ’mong the nodding reeds 
So glad, so free, so deep and pure 
Through every change it shall endure, 
And sometimes does it overflow 
Its pleasant banks where roses grow.” 


“Well, I think I can make a better lawyer than poet,” he 
mused. 


Then a bell rang, calling the laborers from the fields; 
it was noon. 


Two hired men came driving two span of horses. Tired 
and sweaty they came up to the kitchen steps, washed their 
hands and faces in the tin basin and combed their hair with 
the broken comb while trying to detect their likeness in the 
small and very much damaged and fly-speckled looking- 
glass. They wore old, patched, dirty jeans and heavy, 
leather shoes which were encrusted with hard mud. A 
table was spread in the middle of the kitchen at which all 
members of the household, including George, sat down. 
One of the laborers was an old neighbor who had known 
George from his boyhood; but although they had worked 
in the fields together years ago, he now felt that he was 
out of place in dining with such a “learned” man: George 
sensed this at once and broke the ice. | 

“Well, how goes it, Ole?” he asked. 

“Pretty good,” said Ole and grinned. 
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“How are the wife and children?” 

“Pretty good, now. They all had mumps, you know.” 

“No, I did not know. Too bad, Ole.” 

“They are all over it now, so it is nothing to cry about.” 

George laughed a little. 

“I hear you are a doctor,” said Ole. “Where are you 
going to practice?” 

“Nowhere, Ole.” 

“That’s funny, doctor and no practice—” 

“He isn’t Doctor of Medicine,” explained Nelson, Sr. 
“He is a Doctor of Philosophy.” 

“T never heard of that before,” and Ole looked mysti- 
fied. “What do you doctor, then?” 

“Nothing and nobody; it is simply a title.” 

“It means he can be a professor, now,” explained 
George’s father. 

“Yes, yes, this is beyond me.” 

“Well, Ole, I think Ill do a little doctoring this sum- 
mer on a few saloons.” 

All laughed. 

“Are they sick?” asked Ole. 

“Yes, they stink like a rotting corpse. It is about time 
we should have a funeral for them and bury them deep.” 

“Then you will be an undertaker, and not a doctor,” 
said one of George’s younger brothers smartly. 

George looked at him with a sly look. 

“That’s all right, Pete, I’m willing to be anything to get 
a whack at the business.” 

“Yes,” said Ole with a sigh. 

Nothing more was said about the temperance question. 


The hired men had a keg of beer hidden in the hayloft 
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where they slept at night, preferring that place, they said, 
since they got more air there than upstairs in the house. 
But Pete had found the keg while hunting eggs and dared 
not to tell his father, since he wished to be on good terms 
with the men, and he had even had a drink himself, when 
nobody looked. If his father had known that, there might 
have been trouble brewing for the young lad, for he was 
a strict teetotaller. After dinner the hired men went to the 
hayloft to take a little nap. Only Pete surmised that it might 
also be for a tap. He had made up a rhyme which he 
thought was clever and sang it alone in the pasture. 


“Ole and Nels have gone for a nap, 
Tap, tap, tap! 
But if they but knew, 
They would give me a slap 
With a tap, tap, tap, 
But why should Peter care a rap 
For the darn, old sap 
When I fill my gap 
With beer. 
Hooray! Good cheer!” 


One day his father heard him sing it and asked where 
he had learned such foolishness. 
“From the minister’s son,” answered Pete. 


His father looked doubtful and said: “You had better 


not sing that again.” 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
George Nelson as a Temperance Lecturer. 


When George Nelson started out as a temperance lec- 
turer, he chose, strangely enough, to begin in Joel. Fate 
may have had her hand in it, as shall be seen later. The 
immediate reason was this: that Professor Gold had, for 
sometime, had his eyes on the young scholar with some 
thought of inviting him to become a member of the faculty 
of Oslo College. He had met him at some of the great 
church conventions and learned from conversations with 
him that they had much in common, especially as to 
cultural ideas. Nelson was already known as an outspoken 
enemy of the saloon, and Professor Gold was also inter- 
ested in the question, because it had considerable bearing 
upon the welfare of the young men attending Oslo Col- 
lege. Joel had been voted “dry,” and by law must stay 
such, because it was a college town, but just a few miles 
away there was a small burg which had saloons enough to 
supply the needs of Joel and the surrounding country. It 
was a glorious rendezvous for all thirsty pilgrims who 
wended their way thither on calm or stormy nights. The 
majority of Joel’s population were temperance in principle, 
if not in practice, but they liked temperance agitation and 
reform chiefly because of economic reasons. Of course, 
Luther included in the prayer for daily bread also good 
drinks, such as beer and wine, as well as a good wife and 
faithful servants. And many good people believed that 
was a good explanation of the Lord’s prayer. But when 
some of the students got drunk and failed to be in class the 
next morning, it became a serious matter. 

Professor Gold had arranged for an open-air meeting on 
a bright, Sunday afternoon in June. The meeting was held 
under the tall trees of the Oslo campus, and fully a thou- 
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sand people had congregated to listen to Doctor Nel- 
son, as he now was called. They were not all anti-saloon 
people, however, and many a sly critic mingled with the 
friends of reform. Among them was Knute, who, since the 
closing of his saloon in Joel, had operated a joint in the 
village of Durham. Another was Pat Murphy whose home 
and business was in Joel. He considered this to be a 
political meeting, and therefore had no religious scruples 
about attending it. He sat in the shadow of a pine tree, 
but not far from the speaker’s stand. 


President Gold introduced the speaker as one of the 
staunch champions of the temperance reform. Mr. Nelson 
was received with a hearty applause, even Pat Murphy 
clapped, being touched by a sense of pride in his former 
classmate. George noticed it, and a consciousness of fear 
or opposition to which sensitive natures, like his, are sub- 
ject, vanished, and his spirit was free and glad. The sur- 
roundings inspired him, and he thoroughly believed in the 
message he was about to give. 

“Ladies and gentlemen, 


“There is a great deal of sorrow, misery and suffering 
in the world. We find it in all walks of life. We find it in 
the rich man’s palace as well as in the poor man’s hut. Not 
a day passes but that some grave crime.is committed; some- 
body’s life is ruined; someone’s bright hopes are blighted. 
Not a night passes but what there is some mother waiting 
in vain for the return of her wayward boy; the one boy for 
whom the best years of her life had been made a noble 
sacrifice. Not an evening passes but what there is some 
child drawing its last breath in a hovel of poverty, due to 
lack of food and lack of care. The peace’in the home is 
gone; love is gone. Where there once was happiness, there 
is now sorrow. Where there formerly was boundless rejoic- 
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ing, there are now tears. Where there was once progress 
and prosperity, there is now want, poverty and decay. Why 
all this? The universal answer is, Strong Drink has done 
it. Well might Shakespeare, the one poet above all true 
to life, have one of his characters in Othello exclaim: ‘O 
God, that men should put an enemy into their mouths to 
steal away their brains, that we should, with joy, pleasance, 
revel and applause, transform ourselves into beasts!’ and 
*O, thou invisible spirit of wine, if thou hast no name, to 
be known by, let us call thee devil!’ 


“You may talk with the warden of our state prison, if 
you please. Ask him what has brought the prisoners there. 
He will tell you that the great majority of them are there 
on account of strong drink. Go to the insane asylums and 
inquire of the keepers as to what is the main cause of 
insanity, and they will tell you that in a great many cases 
it can be traced to the use of intoxicating drinks either by 
themselves, their parents or their ancestors. Go to the train- 
ing schools and reformatories; make your inquiries, and 
you will be told the same story. Liquor is the main cause, 
directly or indirectly. Continue your research. Go to the 
jails and lock-ups. What has brought the inmates there? 
Liquor. Go to the poorhouse, make a thorough investiga- 
tion. What will you discover? The great majority of its 
inmates have been made destitute by drink and have been 
compelled by extreme want, due to physical and mental de- 
pravity, to forget self-pride and seek public charity. 


Some of our brightest men, scholars, statesmen, yes, even 
teachers, have become mere wrecks for the same cause. 
They were not drunkards to begin with. They were respect- 
able men, but the evil habit grew on them until it became 
the master. A fierce struggle ensued; but liquor finally 
became victorious. The victim is no longer the master, but 
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a mere slave. Watch the careers of many of our legis- 
lators. During their first term of office nearly all of them 
are mere moderate drinkers from the start, but liquor in 
all its forms is at their disposal on all sides, unless they 
happen to be total-abstainers. The liquor interests, having 
an axe to grind, are generally interested in them. The 
opportunity is too attractive for some to refuse. They are 
away from home. They are induced to have a gay time. 
Many are led astray; their new course leads them from bad 
to worse. Certain results become inevitable. The public, 
however, is gradually becoming aware of the situation. 


“In the face of such a tremendous array of cold facts, 
is there any wonder why there should be a strong temper- 
ance wave sweeping over our land at the present time? No, 
it is rather a wonder why such a movement has not before 
become sufficiently strong to sweep every grog-shop, saloon, 
brewery and distillery from every portion of our fair land 
into the very depths of the sea, never to re-appear again. 


“The temperance agitation may take one of two forms 
or both. It may be an attempt to keep the people away 
from liquor, or an attempt to keep liquor away from the 
people. To keep people away from drink, moral suasion is 
necessary. The folly of intemperance is presented in its 
various forms. The unwholesome effects of intoxicating 
drinks on both body and soul are readily proved by ex- 
amples taken from everyday life. An appeal is made to 
man’s higher nature. Religion is applied. The moderate 
drinker is referred to the Golden Rule. ‘Love your neigh- 
bor as yourself’ is the key-note. If you can by example 
keep your fellow-man from falling, deny yourself even 
the things that to you personally might not be harmful. To 
the drunkard, Holy Writ is quoted, saying: ‘No drunkard 
shall enter the kingdom of heaven.’ That there is a craving 
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created by drink until it becomes a fixed habit is con- 
clusively proved. Hence, the final appeal: Abstain from 
the use of intoxicating drinks, whether you are a drunkard 
or a mere moderate drinker. And to the youth: Touch not 
the first glass, and you will never fall a victim to the demon 
drink! 

Father Mathew, John B. Gough, John G. Wooley and a 
galaxy of others, the many ministers of the gospel, as well 
as numerous temperance organizations, have carried on the 
noble work along the above mentioned lines for several 
decades, and as a result thousands upon thousands of per- 
sons have been saved from intemperance with its degrada- 
tion, misery and shame. The work is still going on; but 
the temperance question has of late years become more of 
a political question than it was formerly. 

“The slogan of the temperance workers now is: “Take 
liquor away from the people.’ Remove the temptation. An 
attempt is thus made to put the liquor traffic under the ban 
of the law, by prohibiting the use of intoxicating drinks as 
a beverage. The underlying principle is that no matter how 
much may be preached and spoken against intemperance, 
as long as liquor can be bought as a beverage, we will 
always have drunkards in our midst. Even if a person is 
made to see the folly of the use of liquor, he may not have 
will power strong enough to abstain from it. Another 
ground for enacting a prohibitory law is the protection 
which the community and the state owe to the women 
and children who are dependent on persons addicted to the 
drink habit. 

“The movement should be carried on along both lines. 
It is necessary to add recruits to the temperance army 
while a campaign is carried on to gather the forces for 
battle. The educational campaign that has been going on 
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for many years past must be continued, while the present 
believers in the cause are being united for action. 

“The battle is on. The forces for and against the 
saloon are being lined up and a bitter conflict is inevitable. 
In Minnesota as well as in many other states, the fight for 
the present is for County Option. It may be well to remem- 
ber, however, that there will be numerous other questions 
relating to the liquor traffic that will come before the 
consideration of the various Legislatures in the near future. 
The temperance people, therefore, demand such men for 
the various legislative and executive offices that are true to 
their cause and are not mere demagogues. And it is very 
essential that great care be exercised by the people in select- 
ing trustworthy men to represent them in the Legislature, 
as well as reliable men to fill the various other offices 
of great public trust, especially that of governor, lieutenant 
governor and attorney general; the governor and the attor- 
ney general for the diligent execution of existing laws, and 
the lieutenant governor for the fair appointment of com- 
mittees. 


“It is very common for professional politicians to 
declare themselves favorable to popular issues for the pur- 
pose of getting votes, and, when they have secured the 
offices sought, they become mere stumbling blocks for the 
proposed reforms, by thwarting the will of the people. 
When they come back to the people for election, various 
empty excuses for their actions are offered to their con- 
stituents, and we have seen that altogether too many people 
have been fooled part of the time. The days of the dema- 
gogue are soon numbered. 

“Whether or not the present movement’ will subside 
before any material success has been attained, time alone 
will tell. The liquor interests are seemingly the most 
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financially interested in the outcome. As an example, the 
enactment of a county option law in Minnesota would mean 
that at least two-thirds of the state would become ‘dry’ 
territory as soon as the question could be submitted to the 
vote of the people in the various counties. The result would 
entail a loss of millions of dollars yearly to the breweries 
and distilleries of the Northwest. Where so much money is 
at stake, it is not likely that the proposed legislation will be 
enacted without a struggle. On the other hand, the temper- 
ance forces are generally hampered in their work on 
account of lack of funds. Such a fight can not be won 
without a strong state organization or a number of organi- 
zations working in harmony, and to organize and maintain 
the same takes considerable money. The success of the 
movement lies in the hands of the temperance people of the 
various states. If a prompt response is made to the call 
for action, victory will come very soon, otherwise delay 
will follow, perhaps for many years.” 

The address was roundly applauded, and many of the 
auditors came to shake hands with him. But when he looked 
toward the place where Pat Murphy had been sitting, he 
found that that gentleman had disappeared. Knute made his 
way up to George and addressed him naively: 


“Your speech may be all right for those who believe in 
such stuff, but honestly, I don’t think so. You know, while 
you were preaching I was thinking of another temperance 
speaker who said to his audience: ‘Ladies and gentlemen,’ 
said he, ‘it is not natural for man to drink strong drinks. 
The animals do not drink strong drinks. Now, look here. I 
have a jackass in my stable, and suppose I take two pails, 
fill one with water and the other with beer, which one will 
he drink from? He would drink the water, of course, and 
why?’ An Irishman piped up, as quick as that, and said, 


7 


‘Because he’s a jackass.’ That was all,” said Knute, 


left abruptly. 


George laughed heartily, not only because of his story, 
but more because of the uncouthness of this stranger whose 
name he did not even know. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


Politics. 


That fall George Nelson was a candidate for the Legis- 
lature. His speeches throughout his own country had won 
many friends for him, and it was because of their wish 
and promised support that he decided to take up the battle. 
Clearly did he outline before the large crowds that came 
to listen to him, the platform on which he stood. First, 
the temperance issue, and secondly, equitable legislation 
for the farmer. It was evident that there was something 
rotten in New Bagdad; that big business was ruling the 
legislature for its own benefit; that much bribery was 
going on, and large sums.-were received by representatives 
“while playing cards” at the Palace Hotel. Men, who 
before going to New Bagdad as law-makers, were without 
credit in the stores, returned home to buy farms and even 
bank stock. The people wondered, but there was always 
some way of explaining things, such as the wife having 
received an inheritance, or a little speculation in stocks had 
put them on easy street. The liquor interests, the railroads, 
the steel trusts, construction companies and numerous other 
organizations were constantly represented by lobbyists who 
sought by all sorts of rewards and promises to have some 
laws, either made or repealed in their behalf. Liquor was 
flowing freely, and many a man who had a reputation for 
sobriety at home became a sot while in the legislative halls. 
One country lawyer was said to have spent twenty thousand 
dollars during one term on nightly orgies in one of the most 
fashionable hotels, where he rented a suite of rooms. Nude 
women danced before his drunken friends into the wee 
hours of the morning; the law-makers were often unable to 
respond to the roll call next morning. Indecency had made 
its way into the capitol itself, and the terms of the legisla- 
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tive assemblies had become, to many of their members, 
months of hilarious license instead of earnest statesman- 
ship. Corrupt politics and illegal measures prospered in 
such an atmosphere. These conditions were not well-known 
among the deluded voters at home. Yet fearless men, who 
knew, dared to reveal some of them, and a wave of reform 
to cleanse the Augean stable began to sweep over the state. 
Especially did the toilers on the farms and in the shops 
respond to it, and a new type of men were chosen as their 
representatives. It was on this rising wave for decency 
that George Nelson was elected. When he shouldered the 
responsibility of taking his seat in the House, he knew that 
it meant a season of warfare with stand-patters and lobby- 
ists. He soon realized that he had been entrusted with a 
hard task. He at once took his place in the ranks of 
insurgents and reformers and that with such a vigor that 
he was soon recognized as a formidable foe to all political 
intrigues and dishonest measures. The brewery advocates 
feared the philosopher, as they nicknamed him. He. re- 
fused invitations to parties where champagne was as free 
as water, and when it was discovered that it might not be 
safe to have him present at such feasts, invitations soon 
ceased to be forthcoming. But he had seen enough to 
know what it all meant. As an idealist, he despised cor- 
ruption even in its most attractive disguise. One day he 
met Pat Murphy in the lobby. Pat shook hands with 
him. 

“Hello, George. Let me congratulate you on your 
political success. You rode in nicely on the water wagon.” 

“Thanks, Pat, it is just as good as a beer-wagon, 
although the horses may not be as well groomed.” 

“No, you drive some lean nags, that is right.” 

“And what has made them so? Is it not because the 
brewers take the grain and leave the straw to the farmers?” 
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“Ah, such nonsense! Where would the farmers be if 
they could not sell their barley to the brewers?” 

“Yes, and then buy it back as beer to ruin them. There 
are farmers in every county who have squandered their 
farms for beer. The beer bill is several times larger every 
year than the *ncome from the barley crops.” 

“Hang it! You are on the wrong track, George! Why 
be so silly about this pet-reform of yours? You know 
very well that neither you, nor anyone else can stop people 
from drinking. Mankind has always craved the inspiration 
of strong drinks. You said something about this at Joel 
last summer, and it is true. There will be breweries and 
distilleries a long time after you and I are gone. Be wise, 
George, and make the best of the situation as it is. I 
guarantee you that you may ride farther on the beer-wagon 
than on your leaky water-tub. Your talk at Joel was a 
kind of sissy talk and not worthy of a son of the Vikings 
who loved their mead and were valiant men. Let preachers 
and Good Templers preach total abstinence to the women, 
but be yourself a manly man. You have fine chances, 
George. You can easily land in Congress or even the 
United States Senate, but not on the water-wagon. Your 
nags would die before you get there. A man must be a 
politician to get there, and not simply a mollycoddle, 
Gospel Temperance reformer. You understand?” 


George nodded. “I thought you did,” said Pat and 
smiled broadly. “George, you and I were chums at school. 
I have always been proud of your scholastic attainments. 
It shows you have brains and grit. I am glad that you 
have taken up the study of law, and I sincerely hope that 
some day I may have the pleasure of calling you a fellow- 
barrister; but it means another two years of hard work and 
no financial returns. Really, I can’t see how you make it. 
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Either your father is very rich, or you must be in debt 
for your education.” He paused, but seeing that George 
had no explanation to offer he took him by the button-hole 
and led him into a corner and spoke in a low voice: 

“George, I am in a position to show you a good thing, 
only on one condition, yes, only one. You may speak as 
much as you please about County Option until the issue 
comes up before the ayes and nays; but, if you will manage 
to be absent at that time, I know where there is favor and 
preferment waiting for you.” 

George stared into Pat’s eyes, and with a disdaining grin 
he said: “Pat, do you know your Bible?” 

Pat laughed. “Not very well, George. You know it is 
a book hard to understand.” 

“Do you know who said this? ‘Get thee behind me, 
Satan.’ ” 

“Yes,” said Pat, flushed and slunk away. 

George’s face grew white, and when fellow legislators 
greeted him in passing he did not notice them. 

Did Pat Murphy really attempt to influence him, he 
mused within himself. Had he stooped so low as to be an 
agent in the hands of corruption? It hurt him and made him 
angry. From that moment he felt that there was a mission 
for him, and he would dedicate his life to righteousness 
at any cost. A resolution, like that of Abraham Lincoln 
at New Orleans took possession of him; if he had a chance, 
he would knock it hard. It made him unflinchingly brave. 
Bareheaded, he went out on the broad steps of the capitol, 
and looking down the long walk which led into the center 
of the city, he roppated to himself John G. Holland’s prayer, 
“God, give us men.’ 

The air was clear and cold with that Senne tenseness 
which distinguishes a January day, when the snow is deep 
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and glittering. It passed through him with a keen chill, 
but he ignored it. He was lost in thoughts when one of the 
legislators came up to the steps. 

“Good morning, Mr. Nelson,” said he. 

George came to himself and returned the greeting: 
“Good morning, Senator.” 

They shook hands. 

“It is rather sharp,” said the Senator, and the two 
entered the building. 

“Yes, it is colder than I thought,” said Nelson, and 
began to rub his ears.” 

“T am glad you are here, Mr. Nelson. I did not have 
the pleasure of hearing you in Joel last summer, but I 
read your speech in the papers, and thought it very fine, 
although I don’t agree with all you said.” 

And he laughed dryly. 

“But that is the beauty of things, especially in this 
country, we can be friends and still disagree.” 

“This is your second term, is it not, Mr. Small?” 

“Yes, I am beginning my second term here. I should 
have let it go with one. It is too much of a sacrifice 
financially, you know, to serve the people more than 
one term.” 

“It shows you have the esteem of the people, Senator.” 

“Yes, thank goodness for that. It ought to mean some- 
thing, and that may be the best thing in a man’s short 
life.” 

“You are in the banking business, I understand.” 

“Yes, and no. I am connected with the First National 
Bank of Joel.” 

“Oh, yes,” said George Nelson. 
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They parted for their respective chambers. Sam Small 
was Nelson’s senior by many years. He was a man in the 
fifties. His red hair was now a grizzly mixture of several 
shades as the light happened to strike upon it, for the 
gray had not yet extinguished the original color. Sam 
Small had risen on the slow tide of time to a respectable 
eminence such as worldly standards measure success. He 
had in his early career made some money as a contractor; 
but when Thor Erickson went West he had made Sam 
his business manager over his large interests in Joel and 
vicinity. And in that capacity, he had become vice-president 
of the First National Bank. The store had long since been 
disposed of; but there were still several loans, mortgages 
and rented farms that had been taken on foreclosures, nor 
was the horse-trading business entirely defunct. Bronchoes 
and ponies were sent in from Dakota, and the large horse- 
barn was doing a lucrative business under the management 
of Sam Small. Mr. Small had married the brown-eyed 
Ruth whom he had met on the prairies that rainy, Septem- 
ber night, and they had several brown-eyed children. Sam 
had native ability, was a shrewd politician and business 
man who made use of the power that money can always 
muster. In the political campaigns, and at the election, the 
silver hand was especially evident in the support of the 
“right man.” In those good, old days of caucuses and free 
whiskey, many an unthinking voter was generously per- 
suaded to cast his vote for sound government. The stump 
orator was followed by the keg and the cigar box like an 
army by its supplies, and his coming was expectantly 
looked for by the crowds. He was a great man behind the 
flag-draped water stand. Sam was a fore-runner of the 
modern sensible orator, chiefly, because he could not be 
anything else. He was not devoid of imagination, but did 
not know how to use it, and so “he stuck to facts,” as he 
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said; but the cigar smoke lifted the fancies of the 
audience, and that helped, for Lady Nicotine has always had 
a peaceful and dreamy influence upon her devotees, be it 
among the Aborigines or their supplanters. Thus, under 
her pleasant spell, Sam Small could prove the prosperity 
of the Republican party. The greatest menace to the people, 
particularly to the farmers, would be to let the Democrats 
in, for it could be statistically proven that butter and eggs, 
as well as wheat and barley, went down as soon as the 
country turned Democratic. With quotations from Lincoln 
and an appeal to patriotism, the crowds were, as a rule, 
convinced and determined to vote the right way. On the 
strength of the loyalty of a Scandinavian community, Sam 
Small had enjoyed a seat in the State Senate during six 
prosperous years. He had not become poorer on account 
of his patriotic sacrifices for the good of the people, yet 
no one knew how much richer he had grown. Anyway, he 
was a man to be reckoned with, both in business and 
politics. Nevertheless, he did not impress George Nelson 
favorably. He did not like his florid face and squinting 
eyes. His appearance did not impress one as that of a 
man with lofty ideals, but rather as a sordid and foxy 
materialist. Of course, Mr. Nelson was already acquainted 
with his record in the Senate which was that of an ultra- 
conservative, lending his support to moneyed-interests. He 
knew that any progressive measures in the House would 
be opposed by him and his ilk in the Senate. Nelson’s 
work in the House that winter was often a fight for new 
principles, and the clashes were often so severe that it 
took the Speaker’s emphatic use of the gavel to keep the 
assembly within the bounds of order. The majority of the 
representatives were simply spectators, conscious of their 
limitations, and even wondering if they had any right to 
a hand in enacting measures which they knew so little about. 
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Especially during the debate on the County Option bill was 
the attention focused upon him. The galleries were thronged 
with men and women who supported every temperance 
measure and who vigorously applauded him when his 
eloquence struck fire. Some of the newspapers called him 
a fanatic, others dubbed him an eloquent crank. The 
little book which usually came out at the end of the term 
catalogued him as a Republican, although a Prohibitionist, 
something the Prohibitionist leaders resented. At the clos- 
ing midnight hour, when the hand of time is set back and 
like Joshua’s son and moon stands still while unfinished 
bills are either saved or killed, and when finally dignity 
is bartered for a good Auld Lang Syne, there is evidence 
for the old adage that men are only grown up boys. Many 
are almost hilarious with witticism and good-natured ban- 
tering. But that night in early spring, the final scenes were 
almost unbecoming to a law-giving assembly. Many were 
drunk and offensive. Sam Small came up to George Nelson, 
shook him by the shoulders and said: 


“Well, boy, I think we can get a drink yet, despite 
your bill and hard work for it. Even if the House had 
voted for it, we would have killed it in the Senate. I 
advise you to support saner measures in the future, if 
you expect to make a showing for yourself in politics.” 


His eyes were red, maybe for lack of sleep, but his 
breath also suggested it might have been from Hennessy’s 
inspiration or something equally good. George did not 
answer him but went into the cloakroom, donned his fur 
coat and walked alone towards his hotel. It was now early 
morning. The dogs were answering each other from differ- 
ent quarters of the sleeping city, while a drunken man 
and a woman made their way into a cheap lodging-house. 
Nelson thought he recognized in him a prominent politician. 
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CHAPTER XX. 
George Nelson Studies Law. 


In the fall of the same year, George Nelson matricu- 
lated at the University Law School. He had not been idle 
during the previous summer. From the time he left the 
Legislature, he had been lecturing on political reforms. 
Fame had begun to smile on him, and he felt her enchant- 
ment. She is a fascinating old witch who can conjure up 
the most entrancing air-castles, then she laughs and flits 
away like a phantom, leaving her followers to find their 
way over mountains and through trackless forests to reach 
the vision beautiful. Sometimes she acts the unreasonable 
princess who astonishes the world by falling in love with 
country swains who never dreamed of her favor, or she 
adopts an unsuspecting maiden as her attendant. Her 
preference is strong men who can fight, who can murder 
and destroy. She loves battle-fields and clashing arms, 
and she sits among the ruins of cities and empires, mourn- 
ing for the loss of him who caused the devastation. She 
often speaks the names of Alexander, Caesar, and Napo- 
leon. She also loves those who die for a cause they be- 
lieve in. She chooses her own favorites and laughs at pre- 
tenders. She is fickle, heartless, coquettish, and many die 
in vain for her. George Nelson felt her charm; but he 
yielded not himself to her allurements, having learned 
from history how deceptive her ways are. Lincoln’s glory 
seemed less to him than Lincoln’s character. True states- 
manship became more and more his ideal and the study 
of law a stepping stone towards its realization. His college 
course had brought him many things, among them the 
virtue of self-reliance, both intellectually and financially. 
He had also learned to be frugal and self-supporting. He 
had even saved a little of his salary as a representative, 
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and his lecture itinerary during the summer netted him a 
considerable sum. He therefore looked forward to the law 
course with a feeling of security. He even thought of mar- 
rying, but his sweetheart said that she would wait another 
year. And she, too, would save, and when September 
came she went back to teaching school, and he to the Uni- 
versity. | 
“Mr. Nelson, are you going to be a student all your 
life?” asked Professor Cutler, the dean of the Law School. 
“Yes,” said George. 


“Of course, we must all be that,” said the dean with 
the sense of having spoken hastily. 

At the registrar’s office there was a young man ahead 
of him. Nelson studied him as they stood in line. He 
heard him speak to the registrar and detected the guttural 
tone of the Jew. His features also betrayed him and yet not 
decidedly. He might have been an Austrian or even a 
Mongrel Scandinavian for all that. When George looked 
him squarely in the face, he could not have sworn that he 
had a Hebrew head on him. Nevertheless, he was suspi- 
cious until he heard him give his full name as Isaac Ru- 
benstein. Then he knew. 

“God bless you,” he thought, “a son of the world’s 
greatest law-giver.” 

His own registration came next. 

The sons of all races meet on the same level to study 
jurisprudence, built upon the best codes of all ages. George 
and Isaac became companionable. George was called 
“Doc,” while Rubenstein was abbreviated to “Izzie,” some- 
thing he did not at first relish but gradually became ac- 
customed to as more Christian. One day George and Isaac 


were lunching together at one of the restaurants near the 
campus. 
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“Have you ever been in North Dakota?” asked Izzie. 


“No, I have not. I have heard it is a promising 
country.” 

“It is a wild country yet, but it has big possibilities. 
I was out there last summer as salesman for the Gotchild 
Millinery house. I certainly unloaded a lot of ancient hats 
in those one-horse towns,” he chuckled. “Pretty good 
people, though, and many are making stacks of dough, es- 
pecially the bankers. Gosh, how they bleed the farmers.” 
He chuckled again. “I met one fellow who has the reputa- 
tion of being the limit. They say he is almost a million- 
aire and that he has a string of banks all over the North- 
west.” 

“What is his name?” 

“His name is Thor Erickson.” 


“T’ve heard of him.” 


“T met a daughter of his. Gosh, she is a peach! I 
fell in love with her on the spot. Oh boy, you ought to 
see her. Such wonderful blue eyes, such golden hair! It 
looks like the wheatfields when they are ripe.” 

“Ripe for the harvest,” ejaculated George. 

“And her smile, too, is like the sunshine that ripples 
in the grain.” 

“And you are in love with her?” 

“Am I, gosh, we are almost engaged, man! I get some 
lovely letters from her every week.” 

“And does her dad approve of you?” 

“T never asked him, Doc, but when he learns that I 
am studying to become a lawyer, he will take me into the 
family. It may prove to be the right thing for a man 
who has such a big business.” 
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“What is the girl’s Christian name?” asked George. 
“Christian—well, Valborg is her name. Valborg Erick- 


son.” 


“These names have a Pagan origin, Izzie, just as much 
as| yours betrays descendency from Abraham.” 

Izzie sighed. 

“Yes, this is a strange country, Pagan, Hebrew, Christian 
all mix and blend.” 

“IT am not an orthodox Jew, Doc. My mother is a 
Gentile and dad is an outcast from the synagogue because 
he married her. My religion can be anything from that 
of a Bhuddist to a Methodist.” 

Both laughed. 


“T am a liberal, a disciple of Voltaire, Tom Paine 
and Robert Ingersoll. Jerusalem, he is some orator! Have 
you heard him? My God, how he rips up Moses! His 
lectures on the mistakes of Moses keeps his audiences 
laughing and applauding as if they were at a circus. It is 
worth a dollar to hear him. Keen! Well, there is not 
a keener intellect on the American platform. And he is a 
lawyer, too.” 

“Does Valborg’s father know that you are a liberal in 
religion?” 

“No, he is a Lutheran, I understand, but what differ- 
ence does that make in this country ?” 

“You may find out that it makes some difference, if he’s 
honest in his belief.” 

“Well, if it be true that he skins the people alive, his 
religion can’t be bothering him very much.” 

George laughed but refrained from any comments on 
this snappy conclusion. Izzie, too, grew thoughtful and the 
luncheon was finished in silence. George was becoming 
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interested in this man, Thor Erickson. He had heard about 
him before, especially on his visit to Joel, but somehow 
he had now an intuitive feeling that his future was to be 
linked up with this money-maker, and, as he had found 
Isaac very communicative, he ventured to ask a few more 
questions as they returned together to the law building. 

“Has Mr. Erickson any sons?” he queried. 

“Yes, he has one son whom he is trying to make a 
banker. But they say that he has neither brains nor 
love for that business. A successful financier must be born 
to the vocation. They say that the Jews are shrewd mer- 
chants and money-lenders. And why? Because they have 
been trained for centuries to gain their living by bartering 
and lending. A race that for ages was subsisting as nomads 
and then as tillers of the soil. Then dispersion and per- 
secution made them, by necessity, mercenaries. They were 
the bankers of the Middle Ages, to them princes and nobles 
came to borrow; and Shylock is an exaggeration of the 
Hebrew money-lender. He is destined to rule the world 
financially, and it depends upon the Gentiles’ treatment 
of him whether he will ask for a pound of flesh.” 


“Have you met that son of Erickson?” 


“No, I have not met him. They say he is a fine fellow 
but cares nothing for his father’s business. I understand 
the whole family is going to move to New Bagdad soon, 
and then I shall learn more about all of them, ha, ha.” 

“Of course, you will, if you are going to marry Val- 
borg.” 

“T hope to, George.” 

Another pause. 

“J heard another strange thing about Erickson.” 

“And what was that? 
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“T call it strange because I never heard of such a 
principle in all my life. His creed is that no one should 
inherit more than fifty thousand dollars, because that is 
sufficient working capital to start with for any young man. 
I admit that it is a nice start for anybody, and I would have 
no objection to begin my financial career with such a beg- 
garly amount, ha, ha. But there is no reason why a mil- 
lionaire should limit his children to it. He believes that it 
is not good for anyone to receive a larger sum because he 
is apt to cease working and to think only of pleasure.” 

“There may be wisdom in that,” said George, as they 
entered the Law School. 

“An interesting creed which deserves watching,” said 
Rubenstein. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
Bob. 


The following summer witnessed one of the greatest 
political upheavals in the Northwest which was a result 
of the corrupt conditions in high places. Grafting, greed 
and underhanded manipulations of the people’s resources 
and government brought about a bloodless revolution. It 
came from one of the youngest states in the Union, and it 
came with a freedom and freshness of spirit like the month 
of April when the prairies put on their emerald hue and 
the breezes wander joyfully over their undulations. The 
people flocked spontaneously and whole-heartedly about the 
leaders of the new party whose propaganda was a govern- 
ment by the people and for the people. The gospel of 
labor was preached everywhere and with a fervency which 
equalled the enthusiasm and ardor of the Medieval 
Crusades. Another crusade, not for the sake of delivering 
the tomb of Christ out of the hands of infidels, but to 
deliver the people from the unscrupulous power of organ- 
ized greed. Thor Erickson and his ilk were indirectly the 
cause of this new movement; for a people, to whom political 
intrigues are more or less of a mystery, had no difficulty 
in comprehending the principles of the money-sharks. So 
glaringly evident were his Shylock methods, that they created 
universal opprobrium toward him. Nevertheless, he did 
not take this seriously. He was so engrossed with the 
game of getting gold that he did not care the least for the 
people’s opinions. Yet he realized and even admitted that 
such men as he indirectly caused the political earthquake. 
The situation in that North Dakota town had ceased to be 
pleasant for Thor. Although he had a little clique about 
him, chief of whom was the grain-buyer, still the public 
opinion is always, if it be against one, like a Grendel 
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ready to devour its prey. Even the schoolmaster and the 
minister seemed to take distance from him. Yea, the 
preacher had repeatedly denounced his sin of coveteousness, 
and he had classed it among the deadly sins of murder and 
adultery which exclude men from the Kingdom of God. 
Usury was likewise Scripturally condemned, and Thor had 
ceased to attend church, not because the pastor’s denuncia- 
tions cut deeply into his conscience, no, they rather amused 
him, but because on such occasions the audience seemed 
to be looking at him. If he happened to turn to where the 
schoolmaster sat, he was sure to meet his sanctimonious 
gaze which seemed to say: “May God bring you to repent- 
ance.” That made Thor disgusted. 

“That lousy hypocrite,” he would say to his wife, “goes 
around like a village oracle, burdened with all wisdom and 
understanding. It is only when he comes for a loan that 
he condescends to be on the level with ordinary mortals. 
If he worked a little harder and talked less about the faith 
of the fathers, he might be able to cancel some of his notes. 
And that minister, where would he be if it were not for 
my filthy lucre? His flock of youngsters would have to 
go bare-footed at Christmas. The Ladies’ Aid Society could 
not brag of such large donations to the heathens, if it were 
not for you, my dear, nor would there be any altar piece 
with Christ rescuing doubting Peter from the deep, if it were 
not for our donations to the church. And what do we get 
for it? Jealousy, criticism and back-biting. The children 
of God are an inconsistent flock. They love my money and 
damn my business. Why can’t they stick to their religion 
and let business be business? Christ was a friend of pub- 
licans and sinners, and if they put me in that class, maybe 
he is my friend, too.” 

He said that with tears in his voice, and his wife came 
over to comfort him. 
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“Yes, Thor, such is human nature. It is selfish and 
ungrateful. I think we should move away from here. The 
political agitators will make it very unpleasant for us, 
especially for our children. Valborg must have better 
society and better opportunities. Bob will never make 
anything of himself in this wilderness. You can carry on 
your business here, as well as you do in other places, at 
a distance. You have spoken so often about New Bagdad 
as an ideal place to live in; let us move there this fall.” 

“But suppose these fanatics have their way at the 
election, they will surely hurt my business. I must use 
my influence here until then, at least, and maybe longer, in 
order to safe-guard my large holdings here.” 

“You can do that through your men, as well.” 

“Yes, maybe.” 

A great weariness seemed to come upon Thor. He laid 
down on the sofa and remained there all Sunday afternoon. 
He did not sleep, but stared drowsily into vacancy, noticing 
very little of the things about him. His wife and daughter 
were in the room, but he said nothing to them. A great 
silence fell upon the little group. There was silence, too, 
in the little town. Valborg stood for a little while at the 
front window from which she could look at the full length 
of the street. A group of men sat on a bench outside the 
grocery store. They, too, seemed to be languid with dull- 
ness and weariness. The street was otherwise deserted. 
The air was calm and warm, but the sun had a reddish hue 
from smoke which came from some prairie fire, most likely 
very far away. It was harvest time with a tinge of autumn 
in the atmosphere. The crickets were singing in the droop- 
ing grass around the house. Valborg was dreaming. She 
had read her latest letter from Isaac a dozen times in her 
room that day. She knew it by heart, and was dreaming 
about its contents. 
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“Do I really love him?” she said to herself. I ought 
to tell mother, maybe she can help me to decide what to 
answer. One thing is sure; I must get away from here. 
I could never think of living my life out here. There is 
no one here whom I care for. They are all so dumb. What 
young fellow with any ambition could ever settle down in 
such a dump? But do I care for that half-Jew? He has 
fine eyes and teeth and curly hair and he’s full of life 
and aspirations. He'll make a good lawyer, but, ah, what 
name! Can I ever consent to bear such an outlandish 
name? Rubenstein means a ruby-stone,” and she laughed 
aloud. 

“Well, what is funny?” asked her mother. 

It also awoke her father out of his trance. 

“Nothing,” said Valborg. 

“You laugh at nothing, do you?” said her mother. 


“We mostly do.” But realizing she ought to give some- 
thing of a reason, she told a little lie. “One of those men 
across the street struck me so comically.” 

“Yes, there are some funny-looking rubes out here,” 
said her mother who was also trumping up a great number 
of reasons why they should move from this place. 

Valborg left the room, but her mother, curious to find 
out what had caused her daughter’s laughter, was already 
at the window. She could not discern anything unusual 
from this viewpoint. The men seemed too languid to cause 
any merriment, unless it was that which struck her as 
being funny. But where Valborg had stood lay a letter. 
She picked it up and read it. 

“Well, well,” she said with an anxious sigh. “I thought 
there was a secret somewhere the way she has acted of late. 
How girls can hide things even from their mothers. Good- 
ness sake!” 
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“What has struck you?” said Thor. 

She was still too absorbed in the letter to answer, and 
was now also hesitating whether she should let him see it. 

“A letter,” she said, at last. 

“A letter? For whom?” 

“Valborg.” 

“You ought not to read her letters.” 

“Why not? Should not a mother read her daughter’s 
love letters?” 

“Love letters?” 

He rose up, but remained seated on the sofa. 

“Whom is she in love with?” 

“Some one is in love with her, judging from this letter.” 

“Who is that?” 

“That young Jew who was around here last summer.” 

“Rubenstein?” 

“That’s his name.” 

“More trouble. I suppose my ambition for our chil- 
dren is going to be a dissappointment. Bob takes no in- 
terest in my business which I had hoped to hand over to 
him some day, and I suppose Valborg will marry someone 
who cares only for the money that may be coming to her, 
but [ll fix that.” 

Mrs. Erickson left the room in search of Valborg. She 
found her in the backyard playing with a little kitten. 

“Valborg, I want to talk with you.” 

“Yes, mother.” 

They went around the house and sat down on the front 
porch where the shade was coolest. Valborg knew what 
was coming, and was ready for it. 

“JT have read this letter, and I want to know what it 
really means.” 
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“I left it on purpose for you to read.” 

“I see. Mr. Rubenstein is evidently much in love with 
you. Do you respond to it?” 

“Yes, we correspond.” 

“I mean, have you accepted his proposal?” 

“No, mother, I could not do that before I have talked 
with you.” 

“Do you care for him?” 

“T think I do.” 

“But there is nothing very serious about this, is there?” 

“T don’t know, mother, maybe there is.” 

“T wish that you would not be hasty about this, Val- 
borg. I don’t think your father will approve of it. We 
are most likely to move away from here next fall, and, 
when we come to a larger place, you can become acquainted 
with good society and most likely find some young man 
who is much better than Mr. Rubenstein. Isaac—you don’t 
like to be a Rebecca, do you?” and she laughed a little. 


Valborg did not laugh. She was very sober, and her 
mother could see tears in her eyes. She put her arms 
around her, and Valborg leaned up to her and wept. 

“My child, don’t cry. This thing will be all right.” 

“I am so unhappy, mother. I don’t know what to do. 
Sometimes I think I love him very much, and I have already 
made him understand that I do. I feared that you and 
dad would disapprove of it, and that is the reason I have 
not told you before. I am sorry that I have hid it from 
you.” 


“Valborg, you are a good girl, and I know you will 
not do anything to displease us. But you must also know 
that we wish you to be happy. Love is a strange thing 
and should not be hurt, but it is often very unreasonable.” 
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They heard Bob coming in through the back door, 
calling for his mother. 

“T lost out on my dinner today, and I’m hungry as a 
coyote.” 

“Well, well, don’t be unhappy, my child,” she patted 
her hand and rose to attend to Bob’s wants. 

Bob had been hunting coyotes. It was a fine sport, and 
there were bounties for killing them. Certain of the town 
boys spent Sundays that way, leaving early in the morning 
with their ponies and dogs. Some days they would round 
up several of those yelping denizens of the plains. But 
on this particular Sunday, nothing had been accomplished 
except that Bob had had a scrap with one of the fellows. 
He was morose and had a scowl on his face. His mother 
noticed it, and asked what was the trouble. 

“Nothing,” he snapped. 

His father heard him from the sitting-room. When 
Bob had finished his meal, his father called him. Bob 
entered. 

“Close the door,” said his father. 

“What is it?” he asked. 

Thor sat up, scrutinized his son, and said, ““What have 
you been doing today?” 

“Hunting.” 

“You should not be hunting every Sunday. Remember 
this is the Lord’s day. You should go to church.” 

“Were you in church today?” 

“No, I was not, I am sorry to say.” 

“Why weren’t you? Didn’t you have time?” 

“Yes, but there are other reasons, as you may know.” 

“And these reasons are also my excuses, dad. These 
reasons meet me everywhere. I can’t go hunting prairie 
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wolves without somebody throwing these reasons into my 
face as if I were an offender.” 

“Has anything happened today?” 

“Yes, one of the boys was jealous because of my new 
Remington and said it was not difficult for a fleecer’s son, 
like me, to have such a fine rifle and such a nice saddle 
and outfit. I told him it was none of his business, upon 
which he grew angry. ‘I suppose you are going to defend 
your dad with it when he takes his share of our wheat. 
But you may be d— sure that there will be half a 
dozen against one, and old rifles kill, too. The sheriff 
said that he would not arrest us for killing such a blood- 
sucker as your father. When it comes to the threshing, he 
better stay at home and keep his men from the threshing 
machine, if he values his life. Just think of it, to stand 
there grabbing the grain as it runs out into the sacks 
and hauling them to market, leaving the poor farmer with 
-nothing but the straw and chaff, taking the bread from 
him and his children, in order to get his pound of flesh. 
Blood-money! A man without a heart or the glimmer of a 
soul within him.’ Oh, dad, it makes me sick at heart to 
hear people talk that way about you. It is a shame, a 
disgrace, I can’t stand it.” Bob leaned over the back of 
his chair in anguish. 

“Tut, tut, my boy. Let people talk. It is politics now 
to talk like that. Some of the spell-binders are saying 
worse things, but that is all right. Money talks, too, and 
more powerfully than the Non-Partisan league agents. 
They, too, are after the money. It is sixteen to one with 
them, not as Bryan will have it, but sixteen dollars from 
every sucker who joins them. What did you say to him?” 

“Say? I just drew a little blood from his nose, that 
was all. If it had not been for the other fellows coming 
between, I don’t know what I would have done to him.” 
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“Well, that is a good Western fashion to settle things. 
He will probably be a better friend to you after this.” 

“No, he won’t, and I know that the rest of the boys 
sympathize with him. It seems that everybody is turning 
against us. I can’t stand it out here any longer.” 

There was silence for a minute or two, after which Thor 
Erickson said with calm deliberation, “Well, we may move 
soon, although I don’t give a rotten apple for all their 
meaningless talk. That will not be the cause of our 
departure. We are on the side of law and order, and 
Thor Erickson is not going to be hounded out of Duck- 
ville. And now, Bob, I think you feel the'same way. You 
are too much of a fighter to show the white feather.” 

“No, dad, I am not afraid of anybody, but they can 
make it unpleasant for us.” 

“That will change with the times; opinions and senti- 
ments change. Just lie low and they will come over again, 
especially when they need the dough. In our business it 
is not necessary to rave over things. Money is silent, but 
its silence is often very convincing. Well, Bob, you know 
what I want you to do here. If you will agree to stay 
here and run this bank, you will have as fine a start in 
life as any young man could wish for.” 

“Oh, dad, you know I can’t run your business. You 
know I have no mind or liking for it. I’m sorry, dad, but 
I can’t. I would rather work as a farm-hand than do 
banking business on your principles.” 

“Ts that the reason—on my principles, eh?” and he 
arose from the sofa and began to pace the floor in an 
agitated mood. “When it comes to principles, I know what 
they are. It is enough to have the money-borrowers 
criticize them, if they should not be attacked by my own 
family. If you can find a more just man in this com- 
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munity than your dad, please point him out to me. You 
will probably say that the minister and the schoolmaster 
are better, but I think I can measure up even with them. 
The good book says: “Judge not that ye be not judged.” 
That is just what those two worthies are doing in the name 
of Him who uttered these words. They are meddling with 
a business about which they know nothing, and as I said to 
your mother this afternoon, they are always glad to get my 
money. If my money is good enough for the Lord’s cause, 
my principles for getting it should not be criticized.” 

“Yes, the whole system is wrong, Dad.” 

“Goodness gracious, are you turning Socialist? God 
deliver us from such errors. Such a treason against the 
government! Our social system is all right, my son, if you 
only take advantage of it as good citizens. Now really, 
what do you mean?” 

“Nothing, but what I have learned in school from the 
Declaration of Independence.” 


“Sancta Simplicitas—you know what that means? When 
I went to high school in Milwaukee, I learned its meaning.” 

“Yes, I know, but what has that to do with the Declara- 
tion of Independence?” 

“Well, it was John Huss who uttered these words to the 
ignoramus who kindled the fagots about his feet. The 
Non-Partisan league is trying to burn me at the stake, mak- 
ing fagots of the Declaration of Independence. Namely, 
such utterances as these, “That all men are created equal,’ 
and ‘The right to the pursuit of happiness, etc.” The 
Socialists are either too ignorant or dishonest to interpret 
these declarations. No two men are created equal except 
so far as this country affords all the same opportunities, but 
all are not equally qualified to use them rightly, nor do 
all have the same ideas of happiness, nor do they seek it 
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alike. The happiness of Tom Brown is to get drunk and 
beat his wife; the happiness of the schoolmaster is to stand 
in the church and thank the Lord that he is not like other 
people; and my happiness is to make an honest dollar. 
No, son, the system is all right. It is for us to fit into it, 
and happiness will come as a reward for loyalty.” 


“Your argument is not very clear. Your analogy is 
not correct.” 

“Nor do I want it to be. There are too many reformers 
now. As far as the clarity of thinking is concerned, that 
can best be demonstrated by twenty-dollar gold-pieces. If 
a stack of the shining stuff is the result of my thinking, my 
logic is not far wrong.” 

“Sancta Simplicitas,” repeated Bob in his mind with a 
feeling of sad sympathy. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
The “Send-Off.” 


In September, the Erickson family was ready to move 
to New Bagdad. It had been a good harvest on the plains, 
and Thor had reaped his golden share. Valborg and her 
mother wished to leave the town in a little blaze of glory 
such as becomes people of wealth and had quietly laid plans 
for a farewell celebration. Thor did not seem enthusiastic 
about this, although he secretly approved of it and hoped 
for it. It might help to cover a multitude of sins, at least, 
while they were departing. But it must not have the 
appearance of originating with him or his family. He had 
always liked to be honored and receive distinction, but it 
cost money. How could it be done? Let the women man- 
age that. Mrs. Erickson was an intimate friend of the 
minister's wife who was an executive in the parsonage. 
In her hands, the stern parson was usually pliant, and 
though he was the head of the parish, his wife ruled him 
and he let her, for he acknowledged her superiority in 
practical matters. So one afternoon, Mrs. Erickson went 
over to this worthy woman with a little gift in the shape of 
goods for a new, black silk dress. That opened the way 
for a suggestion quietly broached, but immediately under- 
stood and considered. Over the coffee and delicious pastry 
they concocted the plans for the farewell party. The min- 
ister was to approve of it and suggest it to his parishes, 
and what he said was, as a rule, accepted without much 
opposition. He had his own way of presenting things in 
-a light which drove the shadows of doubt and criticism 
into the back-ground. “The greater light of charity” was 
one of his favorite phrases. “We are all sinners and must 
be saved by grace if saved at all.” “And we must not judge 
lest we ourselves be judged.” “The publican and sinner is 
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more acceptable to God than the self-righteous Pharisee.” 


Mrs. Erickson also had a check for one hundred dol- 
lars for the minister which she handed to his wife, saying 
that it was a little appreciation which she might put into 
his hands when he should return home from a visitation 
that evening. This argument overcame any doubt which 
may have lingered in the heart of her friend as to the popu- 
larity of the undertaking. It became a fixed purpose with 
her that an elaborate “send-off,” as she called it, should 
be given in honor of the Erickson family. “They have 
sincerely deserved it,” she said to herself. When her 
husband arrived home late that night, she laid the matter 
before him, not in a tone inviting his advice, but with a 
definiteness which caused an unfavorable attitude towards 
it. He had been upon a parish visitation since morning, 
and he was tired and considerably fretful. He had heard 
so many unfavorable comments during the day and so 
much worldly talk about political corruption and needed 
reforms, that he looked upon the world through dark 
glasses. But without fear, she insisted upon his approval 
of her scheme and that he should commend it to his people. 
After he had partaken of the supper which had been wait- 
ing for him in the warming oven, and lit his pipe, he was 
more approachable, a fact which every woman knows. 
Then she showed him the fine piece of cloth which shone 
splendidly in the lamplight. And when he asked how she 
got it, he was told to guess. 

“That is not hard,” he said in a tone of irony. “I sup- 
pose that is the reason you are so determined about the 
send-off.” 

“You know full well that we have been good friends 
these many years, and it is not the only thing Mrs. Erick- 
son has done for me. You are aware of that.” 
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“Yes, yes, I know but how can we hope to get the people 
interested in a farewell celebration for a man whom they 
hate?” 

“That is up to you,” she said. 

“To make a hypocrite of myself?” 

“Hypocrite! What a talk, man! It is not a political or 
a business affair, only a matter of neighborliness. And 
who is your neighbor? Has not Thor proven himself a 
good neighbor to us? I should think you’d be ashamed to 
let that fine family leave us without a recognition of their 
kindnesses.” 

“Well, we can invite them and a few friends to take 
dinner here next Sunday. That wouldn’t be difficult, but 
to make it a parish affair I’m afraid is going to be a fiasco, 
and it may hurt us, too.” 


“You are a policy man. You don’t believe in all that 
the politicians say? If some of them had their way, they 
would probably advocate the closing of our churches, too. 
Who is priest in this parish? Who is the leader to guide the 
people through the desert? They are all murmuring and 
complaining and throwing dirt at each other, and if there 
be any way of helping them to a kindlier feeling, you who 
preach the gospel of Christ ought to be the one to do that. 
The gulf which is yawning between Capital and Labor 
must be breached by the spirit of our Lord. This will be a 
golden opportunity to show His spirit, at least, among our 
neighbors. Thor is not as bad at heart as the people think. 
He may be exacting when it comes to business, but he is 
also considerate and kind when it comes to giving you a 
lift, you know that. We shall miss him when he is gone; 
miss his financial support of your work, you know that.” 

“Yes, but the blessings may be greater without his 
money. I don’t believe in ill-gotten gains.” — 
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“That is a pretty stiff word, my dear. But you take it, 
just the same, and have all these years they have been 
with us. Maybe you don’t care for this after such a state- 
ment?” She handed him the check and laughed. 

“For whom is this?” 

“Can’t you read your name? One hundred dollars for 
you. If you don’t care for it, I can make good use of it.” 

The parson looked at it for a long time. “Do you want 
it?” he asked. 

“No, it is for you. You need a new suit of clothes, a set 
of harnesses for your horses and a new buggy. The min- 
ister and his rig are growing rather shabby. It will be a 
long time before these Leaguers come around with any 
check like that. Take my word for it.” 

“Well, well, mother, I suppose you are right. Ideals 
don’t buy any harnesses or buggies. We might just as 
well deal with bare realities. When are you planning to 
give this reception?” 

“Next week.” 

“That gives us a short time to make it known.” 

“The shorter, the better. The enemy won’t have as 
much time to work against it. You announce it in your 
churches next Sunday, and tell the people to come and 
that there will be an opportunity to show the Christian 
spirit of neighborliness. They may not come for that 
reason, but they will take pride in being invited and curious 
to know what we are going to have for refreshments. Ha, 
ha! You are the shepherd of the s-h-e-e-p,” she said with 
long emphasis on sheep. 

The minister laughed. 

“Mother, you are a case, always the same old girl,” 
and he drew her down and kissed her. “Where is this 
party to be held?” he asked. 
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“Here,” she answered softly. 

It was a clear, calm September evening with that pecul- 
iar coolness which predicts a possible frost. The horizon 
shaded off into a greenish gray, and over the far prairies 
came the shadows of approaching night. The air was so 
rare that the rumbling of a wagon might be heard a mile 
away. There were many such noises from all directions, 
and the high-pitched conversations could easily be dis- 
tinguished. People came from far and near to the fare- 
well party. The pastor had announced it in three parishes. 
They came out of curiosity and not because of their love 
for Thor. The yard around the parish house was soon 
crowded with horses and all sorts of conveyances, and the 
men began to gather in groups to smoke and talk. There 
was subdued laughter which may have meant anything 
from good-natured mirth to raillery at the expense of 
Thor’s person. Thor Erickson and the family had already 
arrived. He moved among the people with a genial smile 
and shook hands. There was one group which greeted 
him reluctantly, and two of its number refused to take his 
hand. They glared at him when he drew near. 

“Hello Ole. Hello John. Are you not going to shake 
hands tonight? I am going to leave you soon, and God 
alone knows if we are ever going to meet again.” 

“T wish you had gone a long time ago,” said Ole. 

“We have all a right to our wishes, I suppose,” said 
Thor. 

“If all fellows of your stamp would get out of the 
country, it would be better off,” said John. 

“Thanks for that,” said Thor, and walked away. But it 
made him wonder how many friends he had in the crowd. 
After that he stayed in the house. He was somber all eve- 
ning. He had come to the party in a mood of elation. 


ie 
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The minister surmised that something unpleasant had taken 
place but said nothing. A program had been arranged for 
the occasion. An organ was placed on the front porch, and 
around it was seated a young people’s choir. The pastor 
was the choir leader. Miss Valborg played the organ, 
opening the program with a prelude, after which the choir 
rendered an anthem. The minister read from the Bible and 
prayed, followed by another selection of sacred music by 
the choir. Ole whispered to John, “Are we going to have 
church ?” 


“There ought to be a limit to piety,” answered John. 
“Tonight it has a special purpose,” sneered Ole. 


Then the pastor introduced the schoolmaster who felt 
highly pleased with such a distinction. In harmony with 
what had already been presented, he put on a long face and 
spoke in a graveyard tone: “Man is restless. From the 
cradle to the grave he is longing for something beyond. “He 
disquieteth himself in vain. He heapeth up riches and 
knows not who shall gather them’.” 

The minister sighed, but Thor sat with his eyes fixed 
on the floor. 

“Tt is ordained for man once to die and after that the 
judgment’.” 

Many of the women used their handkerchiefs at this 
juncture. 

“Tt behooves us so to live that when our summons comes, 
we shall not approach the great white throne like paupers. 
It is easier for a rich man to go through a needle’s eye 
than it is for a camel to enter the Kingdom of God.” 

“Hm,” said the minister. 

“J meant the camel. We would have to grind the 
camel pretty fine to get him through a needle’s eye which 
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may be possible, but even then, it would be harder for a 
rich man to be saved.” 

Thor grinned perceptibly at this. 

“Now he gets it in the neck,” said Ole who was way 
down in the crowd. 

“It serves him damned right,” answered John. 

There were many who heard this, and there was a ripple 
of mirth among the men; but the pastor looked hard at 
them and perfect attention was again accorded the speaker. 

“Our distinguished friends are soon to depart from our 
pleasant village. We regret they are going. It is a signal 
loss to this community. Mr. Erickson is one of the great 
business geniuses of the country—” 

Ole managed to step hard on a dog’s tail, and a furious 
howl drowned the rest of the sentence. In fact, it took 
several minutes before the audience had been able to restore 
the solemn mien which sat upon those faces under the 
religious ceremonies. 

“As I said,” resumed the schoolmaster, “they are soon 
to leave us and we are here to show our regret of this, as 
well as to wish them good luck. May their home yonder 
be no worse than the one they are soon to vacate here.” 

Some one laughed right out loud which nettled the 
speaker. The pastor, noticing this, arose and called for the 
next number. There were ominous mutterings in the crowd 
which no religious talk could still. The minister felt it 
and grew nervous. 

“I hope we shall have no more disturbances during the 
program,” said he. 

The disturbance had made the rest of the performers 
afraid; and a young boy who recited a poem which he had 
learned in school and declaimed at the close of the last 
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winter’s term got things so muddled up that the indignation 
which had arisen in the schoolmaster’s heart now focused 
upon his pupil. He looked at him as if he would kill him 
on the spot. The minister grew perturbed and decided to 
change the program at this psychological moment. He 
called for another selection by the choir, for music can 
becalm the turbulence of excited minds where speech fails. 
He then essayed to address the assembly, as follows: “My 
Christian friends, it is only fitting that we should show our 
friend and his family this our respect and esteem before 
they leave us. They have been kind to us, especially have 
they been liberal towards our church. There are many 
things in God’s house which testify to that. We think of 
the beautiful altar-piece which they gave us. We are 
reminded of this devotion to the church every time that the 
deep-toned church bell summons us to worship, and there 
are many other things of a personal nature which modesty 
prevents me from mentioning. The pastor and his family 
have many things to be thankful for. It is often thus that 
a great man is not appreciated while present; but, when 
he’s gone, men realize what a large place has been left 
vacant in the community. Thus, I believe it shall be when 
Thor Erickson is no more in Duckville. As an expression of 
a love for him, quite a few of his friends have contributed 
a sufficient sum to present him with a little token. Not 
the money, indeed, for that he has no need of; but we 
thought that in the far future, as we trust, he might have 
need of something to lean upon as he shall walk the streets 
of New Bagdad and something, also, whereby he may 
remember his many friends here. I now take pleasure in 
presenting to him this gold-headed cane.” 

There was but little applause. Thor accepted it with a 
smile and evident emotion. 
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“My friends,” he said. “I don’t know how to thank you. 
Your kindness makes me speechless. I shall certainly 
remember you people, not only when I use this fine stick 
which is too good for daily use, even though I should live 
long enough to need something to lean upon, as your pas- 
tor has said; but I shall put it in some conspicuous place 
for new acquaintances to see what friends I gained in Duck- 
ville. This head of gold shall speak to me of this belt of 
golden grain and the iron-wood of the solidity of its 
people.” 

“It ought to remind you of the golden grain you have 
been stealing from the people and the iron-rod you have 
been holding over us to get your usury. I, for one, don’t 
consider you a friend but a foe. I and a few others have 
not come to wish you well, but rather to enter, in presence 
of you all, our protest against this hypocritical festivity. I 
know you will say this rude and uncalled for, but it is the 
truth just the same. The highway robbery passing under a 
high-sounding name of banking, and upheld by the laws of 
the state, is just as much a crime and more so than to 
steal from your fellowmen. I wish to say this in the face 
of you all, that a man who can take a poor farmer’s wheat 
crop, as he took mine this fall, is no worthy citizen and far 
less a Christian. It matters not how many altars he 
adorns with art or how many church-bells he donates to 
toll over the dead.” 


“Shame on you, Ole,” said the pastor. “You ought to 
be driven away from a place like this.” 

There was a murmur of approval passing through part 
of the audience, but in the shadows of the background, 
there were threats which chilled Thor’s heart with fear. 

“Thrash him!” 


“Pound him to a jelly.” 
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“Kill the dog,” came from angry men who had lost 
their farms or cattle at the hands of the merciless money- 
lender. The people seemed horror-stricken. The meet- 
ing broke up, and Thor retired into the house where his 
wife and daughter were huddled together in a corner, weep- 
ing. Bob, however, shouted from the porch: 

“T will fight any damned rube of you, singlehanded, if 
you have manhood enough to come here. Come, you son 
of a b—, you red-headed devil, come, if you dare to fight 
as a man, alone.” 

Ole flung aside his coat and was on his way to accept 
the challenge when several men stepped in between them 
to avoid further disgrace. Ole had, nevertheless, succeeded 
in making the “send-off” a decided failure, just as the 
minister had feared. The pastor, realizing that the mob 
spirit was rising, bid the crowd to calm itself and to depart 
in peace. His wife was furious with indignation. For 
once, her plans had been ruefully frustrated. She realized 
that a blunder had been committed, a mistake, which un- 
doubtedly would reflect upon the church interests and 
chiefly upon herself and her husband. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 
Valborg’s Wedding. 


Thor Erickson had preceded his family to New Bag- 
dad. It is said that he took the night train alone on pretext 
that urgent business called him away. Others claimed that 
he was afraid to leave town openly. He had already bought 
a somewhat pretentious house in the city of New Bagdad, 
and before the first snow fell the Erickson family was 
settled in it permanently. From New Bagdad, he was to 
operate his chain of banks throughout the Northwest and 
manage his business interests through chosen and depend- 
able men. He had an office down town, and from this he 
directed his servants like a general commands an army. His 
money was now working for him as never before, and only 
anarchy or doomsday could destroy his wealth. Not even 
his children could destroy it, for he had willed only fifty 
thousand dollars to each. Sometimes he sat and mused on 
his good fortune. He thought of the day, not many years 
ago, when he and his companions started out from New 
Bagdad in an ox-drawn covered wagon to go to Joel. The 
scenes passed vividly before him, and the dreams he had 
dreamed then had come true. He had “made good” in 
America, but the question also arose, had he done any 
good in America? Who should have the bulk of his 
fortune when he had to leave the stage of life? But he was 
too active to give such a question more than a passing 
thought. He was not through, yet; his fortune would most 
likely double before the final exit. In a way, he was 
happy because he made money. There is a fascination 
and a gambler’s joy in the game of winning lucre, be it at 
cards or by speculation. He loved money and money came 
to him. We have to love the thing we wish to attract and 
possess. His soul had become calloused to the criticism 
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of the people, and then, maybe, he would have a chance 
to prove to the world that he was a philanthropist in dis- 
guise who was making money that he might have it to give 
away. If people did not like his business methods, it was 
of little concern to him. The thing that grieved him most 
was that his son did not take to his business and carry it 
on after him. As to Valborg marrying Rubenstein, he 
gradually became reconciled to that. Racially, it did seem 
unnatural, but on pure business principles, it might not 
prove so bad. Even Israel might do well on tainted money. 
Many spiritual descendants of the “supplanter” were begin- - 
ning to cast their eyes upon the fortune of Thor. Oslo 
College was in dire need of funds. Rev. Benjamin Oak, 
Professor Gold and others almost regretted that Thor Erick- 
son had been so summarily put aside. Might it not be pos- 
sible to disregard past errors and cultivate the friendship 
of one who had encouraged them during the years of 
Oslo’s founding? This idea took hold of many minds, and 
one day when Thor visited Joel on business, he was royally 
entertained at the home of Professor Gold, There were 
many dignitaries present, and the occasion almost assumed 
the character of a reception. The straitened circumstances 
of the college were related to him. ‘Thor surmised the 
purpose of the distinction given him. Professor Gold even 
went so far as to ask a liberal contribution for the college, 
but Thor gave no promise and said very little in answer 
to the suggestion. He listened attentively to the professor’s 
private statements, both as to the immediate and future 
needs of the college, but he gave not the slightest expression 
as to his readiness to meet these, not even in a small way. 
Nevertheless, the idea took hold of his imagination and it 
never left him. He would muse over it and say to him- 
self: “It would be a capital way of avenging myself upon 
those important leaders if I should put the school on its 
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feet. But they would then have to give me a larger place 
than the one from which I was ousted. Moreover, the whole 
church would eventually forget my business principles for 
the gratitude of my gift. But let them wait and speculate; 
I can afford to let them.” So nothing more was said about 
that. He realized, however, that he had power, and this he 
determined to use for his own good, as far as possible. He 
determined to make a place for himself in the sun, although 
so many of the preachers called him an unrighteous man 
and a disgrace to his people. “Those long-faced Jeremiahs 
have no more business in them than a ruminating cow. But 
wait, wait and they may have different opinions of Thor 
after a while.”” What occupied the attention of the Erick- 
son family that fall was chiefly Valborg’s marriage. It 
was to take place about Thanksgiving. It could not be a 
great social event, for the family were strangers in the 
city, and Valborg had never made a debut in society, nor 
did she aspire to that. They had all learned to save and to 
live a simple life. Mrs. Erickson did her own housework, 
including the washing and ironing. But it would be kind 
of a sweet revenge on the clod hoppers in North Dakota to 
have something big said in the papers about the wedding. 
Somebody might happen to read it, and then it would be 
enlarged upon as the news travelled through the settle- 
ments. After considerable deliberation, whether it should 
be a church wedding or simply a home affair, it was de- 
cided to stage it at the St. John’s Lutheran Church in New 
Bagdad. Of course, Rubenstein was not a church member 
but he had never aired his religious opinions to the Erick- 
son family, and he and Valborg had failed to probe deeply 
into his faith, or rather unfaith. She knew, however, that 
religiously, he was quite a derelict, and hoped that some 
time he might drift into the haven of her belief. He had 
repeatedly stated that he would be anything for her sake. 
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On one moonlight night when all the world seemed to be 
enchanted, he had said: “That little Jew, Saul of Tarsus, 
was right when he declared that the greatest thing is love. 
In love, all religious beliefs and hopes must blend; then, 
the universe would be one great song of happiness and 
peace.” 

That was the nearest he had come to the New Testament 
_ faith, and she thought that was enough guarantee for mak- 
ing a venture with him upon life’s sea. Her mother, never- 
theless, was more troubled about this matter than the rest 
of the family. The golden calf was now the god of Thor 
who was willing to let Moses stay among the mountains 
to make laws. Life had lustre only as it was the reflec- 
tion of the precious metal. The new age is the golden age. 
He really wished that wedding to be a big affair, for it 
would help as an introduction to the best people in New 
Bagdad, and for once the glory of wealth should be used 
to encircle his name. When this was fixed upon, to the 
astonishment of his wife, he spent the evening with her 
and Valborg discussing plans for the ceremony and who 
should be invited. They also procured the aid of an expert 
decorator, a caterer and a master of ceremonies. A mod- 
iste was already designing the bridal gown which should 
be according to the latest Parisian fashion plates. Valborg 
and her fiance talked about little else than these external 
trappings of the great event. Even Rubenstein thought that 
it would be too extravagent, but, since the old man wanted 
to use his money on such a spree, no one should say a word 
against it. In his heart he wished it, for it would be a 
wonderful advertisement for him, also a thing which he 
needed for future advancements. Thus, everything was 
gloriously harmonius, as things generally are when money 
is spent lavishly on vanity. The greatest problem which 
presented itself to Thor was, who should be the guests? 
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This he pondered on day and night, for in the selection 
of guests wise judgment must be exercised. A list of names 
was made and revised almost every evening as new sug- 
gestions were introduced by the several members of the 
family and by Isaac. To him and Valborg, the sweet 
charms of Angelus were already ringing as they sat on the 
parlor sofa, and the Mendelssohn’s bridal march followed 
with the imaginary procession of a festive throng, the mem- 
bers of which were left with mother and father to select. 
They were glad enough to know that they should belong to 
each other forever, be there many or few to witness the 
sacred rites of their marriage. 


II 


It might be interesting to copy the press reports of the 
Erickson-Rubenstein wedding as they were given in the 
daily newspapers of New Bagdad. They contained detailed 
descriptions of the bride’s gown, as well as those of the 
bridesmaids of which lady reporters are adepts. The 
young bride was wonderful in her symphony of white and 
roses; enchanting to all who had the privilege to look upon 
her fair face, lit up with youthful happiness as she came 
into the church on her father’s arm to be given away to 
the dark-complexioned groom, who together with his at- 
tendants stood waiting before the altar railing, the contrast 
between her fairness and his dark complexion was noticed 
by all the assembly. It seemed as if night and day met in 
the harmonies of a Hebrew genius, the greatest composer 
of all ages. The glad strains of Mendelssohn’s wedding 
march pealed out from the organ loft, followed by a hymn 
in which the congregation united. After this the wedding 
ceremonies were performed. Seldom had a more magnifi- 
cent marriage been witnessed in this church. It was an 
event attended, not only by the numerous guests, but by 
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curious members of the congregation. The splendor of 
the church ceremonies, however, were but the introduction 
to the festivities which took place afterward. The gather- 
ing may not have been the most fashionable, as tar as 
social rank was concerned, but it had a glamour of riches 
and the best that money can buy. Jews and Gentiles 
mingled freely, although the latter were, by far, the more 
numerous. It was an interesting, showy gathering. Much 
flashy jewelry (especially on the hands of Israel’s daugh- 
ters.) Many of Thor’s best friends were there. Sam Small 
and his wife were accorded prominent seats at the dinner 
table. There were also noted men, such as Odin Jaabeck, 
famous judge, Robert Swinburn and Daniel Donovan, 
attorneys at law, and their wives, John Anderson, a banker, 
Jacob Lawson, a judge, Edmund Burke, Elling Sardis, 
an aspiring business man and his wife; Harold Siegfried, 
a man of an inheritance and a big diamond on his left 
hand, and many others whose names have passed into 
oblivion, among whom are several Old Testament cogno- 
mens. Thor’s brother, Knute, was one of the noted guests; 
first, because of his capacity for food and drink; and 
secondly, because of his loquaciousness, which even the 
orchestra, behind a bank of palms and flowers, could not 
subdue. He happened to sit next to Harold Siegfried be- 
cause these gentlemen had no lady partners, and a more 
unfortunate combination could not be imagined. As the 
wine flowed, those two fellows became the center of at- 
tention because of their ribaldry. The bride and her par- 
ents felt ashamed of them, and many unsuccessful attempts 


- were made to ignore them. But Siegfried’s half-witted- 


ness was so comic that he became like an old-time jester 
at the king’s table. He played with Knute, as a cat with 


- a mouse, provoking him with uncouth and angry remarks. 
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The orchestra, playing the “Anvil Chorus” from “Il Tro- 
vatore,” led Knute to remark: 

That sounds like an Indian war-dance.” 

“Maybe the composer had been among the Indians,” 
said Siegfried. 

“Well, he had the right idea, anyway,” said Knute. 

“The right idea is everything. Everything is an idea. 
I heard a man say: ‘Beware of ideas.’ I suppose they 
trouble you a great deal.” 

“Forsooth, they do.” 

“What is your business?” 


“Spirits.” 

“Ah! Then you are a spiritualist.” 
“Vah bed 

“Great idea. You see spirits?” 
“Voah 2° 


“And you talk with them?” 
“Sometimes.” 


“Great idea. S’pose you have heard the story about 
an English woman who went to a spiritualist meeting to 
get her husband within talking distance. She got him all 
right and asked: ‘Is it you, my dear John?’ ‘Yes,’ said 
the spirit. ‘How are you, John?’ ‘All right.’ ‘Are you 
’appy?’ ‘Yes,’ said John. ‘Are you ’appier than when 
you lived with me?’ ‘Yes,’ answered John. ‘Where are 
you now, John?’ ‘In Hell,’ said John.” 


“Hush,” said Knute. 

“Great idea. Did you hear about the man who com- 
mitted suicide the other day?” 

“No 29 


“He had the idea that he was broke.” 
“Was he?” 
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“Yes, but it was only an idea. He had never been 
anything else, and he thought it was time to quit. You 
haven’t seen his spirit, have you?” 

“Yes, just before he left. He owed me fifty dollars.” 

“For what?” 

“For whisky.” 

“He must have gone to hell.” 

“T hope so.” 

“Do you believe in a hell?” 

“No.” 

clove 

“Where is it?” 

“Here on earth first of all, and then it goes on some- 
where else.” 

“What do you think it is, brim-stone and fire?” 

“Yes, that, too. But that fire is unfulfilled desire, a 
desire which grows like a flame and can never be quenched. 
The man who is governed by desire is already damned. 
Only by killing desire is a man saved. Blessed be nothing!” 
“Where did you get all that stuff?” 
“In school, sir. You know I studied for the priest- 


hood, and then they said I studied so hard I lost my wits. © 


Also a big idea. I went out West with the cowboys and 
lived with them for two years. They thought if I could 
learn to round up cattle, I might be all right again. I 
learned all that, and much besides. Once I loaned a fellow 
ten dollars. After a while I learned that he was going 
to leave, and I went to him and asked for my money. 
He pulled out a big gun and said: ‘Get, you d son 
of a b——,” He had the drop on me, and I ‘got.’ My 
father was a rich man, and that is the reason I am not 
out in the wilds tonight. He left me a big stack of govern- 
ment bonds which that man at the other end of the 
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table is taking care of for me. He gets half of the interest 
for doing that and I get the other half. And so I am 
here to listen to that ‘Anvil Chorus’ while talking to a 
spiritualist.” 

“I was just fooling you about spirits. I am a saloon- 
keeper, to make it plain.” 

“Oh gosh, you are a joker. I could have read it in 
your face that you have nothing to do with spirits.” 

This he said loud enough to be heard by the guests 
near him, and it made some of the ladies gasp with their 
mouths full. Knute grew crimson but said nothing. At 
the other end of the long table sat the newly-weds, and 
the bride’s parents were seated together near the most 
prominent guests. Here there was more decorum, governed 
by concentration on the different courses. Thor had re- 
ceived instruction in the rules of etiquette, and his thoughts 
were more or less occupied with these, lest he should forget 
himself and make some serious break which might make 
his daughter blush, for she blushed easily, being so fair. 
Mr. Sardis was the acme of politeness, especially to the 
ladies. He was a person who attracted attention wherever 
he went, and chiefly because of his appearance. He was 
also fashionably groomed and carried the air that the 
world was made for him, and that all is well because 
he’s in it. On social occasions, he attracted the ladies and 
was a great favorite with them, and he was always conscious 
of what he called his popularity with the fair sex. He was 
a man known for his good personal habits; never smoked 
nor drank; and was blessed with a fine family. At times, 
however, he felt that he was a martyr to church piety and 
endured it only for the sake of supporting ‘social order. 
He was also a trustee of the St. John’s church and his repu- 
tation was therefore of the greatest importance. It is hard 
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for a saint and a man of the world to be yoke-fellows con- 
tinually. The man of the world often likes more con- 
vivial company. 

Mr. Sardis was a joke-cracker at his end of the table, 
supported, to some extent, by Sam Small. Sam emptied 
his wine glass more frequently than the others and Mr. 
Sardis made this an occasion for some witticism. 

“I can see you are from Joel, it is a dry town now, I 
understand.” 

“Yes, we have to suffer on account of the schools.” 

“Well, it is a growing reform. I shouldn’t be suprised 
if county option would carry at the next election.” 

“Especially if George Nelson is sent back to the legis- 
lature,” laughed Sam. 

“Do you know Mr. Nelson?” asked the bride-groom 
from across the table. 

“Yes, I have met him often and I know a great deal 
about him.” 

“So do I. We studied law together at the University.” 

“How. is he?” 

“Oh, he is all right; but he has too much learning 
to be able to make much of any money. We will hear 
more from him some day. He was married the other day 
to a very fine, young school-teacher, and they are away on 
their honeymoon.” 

“Honeymoon!” ejaculated Mr. Sardis. “What a strange 
combination of words. The man who first created this word 
was a genius. Honey for sweetheart and moon for the 
musher, I suppose. That is when the man in the moon 
grows pale and languid. Well, what is life without love? 
Man thinks of love from childhood to old age.” 

A chorus of feminine voices rose in strong protest 
against this philosophy. 
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“Own up!” said Sardis as he pointed at one of the 
elderly women. “Is it not true, Mrs. Small?” and her black 
eyes gleamed, which might mean an affirmative. 

Thor saw it and it called up memories of that dark 
night on the prairies. Her eyes had not lost the bright 
lustre which he had observed in the flickering light of the 
camp-fire. That was a romance which had lasted long. 
For a few seconds, recollections dear and bright flooded 
his mind and restored that smile which was his in the 
days of his youth. How could but pleasant things rule 
this occasion? The music was of the best, champagne 
flowed freely and cheered all hearts, viands were surfeiting 
their appetites, and prosperity shone benignantly upon all. 
Time seemed to have paused for sheer admiration until 
the old hall clock announced the midnight hour. At the 
twelfth stroke, Mr. Sardis arose and proposed a toast to the 
bride. Judge Jaabeck followed with drinking to the health 
of the groom, whom he hoped to see ere long a member 
of the state bar. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
The Passing of Thor Erickson. 


Death is a terrible enemy to a rich man whose heart 
is fixed upon his wealth. Though he creeps up stealthily 
like a foe in an ambush and there are ominous signs of the 
inevitable, yet his prey clings to the goal and hopes that 
its power may stave him off, at least for a while, because 
life seems good, not simply for its moral worth, but 
chiefly because hoarded riches are too dear to part with. 
For some time Thor had felt misgivings as to his health. 
He had sought many physicians, and one of them who was 
regarded as an expert in heart diseases had pronounced 
his case as slow, arterial sclerosis. And because he was 
a humorist had said naively: “Your disease is like the un- 
pardonable sin for which there is no forgiveness, neither 
here nor in the life to come.” This alarmed Thor visibly, 
although he did not understand the Latin name of it, nor 
the Scripture reference. When he wished to have his 
case stated more simply, the doctor said: “You have high 
blood-pressure and a dilated heart. The only thing I can 
do for you is to put you on a diet. You like good food 
too well, and you are developing too much corpulency.” 

And so, Thor was told to leave the table hungry and 
to appease his clamouring stomach with coarse bread and 
water. No tobacco, no whiskey. The latter was not a 
hardship for him, for he had never been much addicted 
to either, nor would the former have been a great self- 
denial for him in his earlier years, but his abundance of 
substance and conformities to higher living had made him 
somewhat philosophical. 

“All that we get out of life is what we eat, drink and 
wear, and, therefore, we should not be stingy with our- 
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selves.” 

The Erickson, family lived well and sometimes sumptu- 
ously. But now it seemed that he would be deprived of 
these blessings. His heart fluttered, the arteries in his neck 
grew painful, his legs became wobbly and palsied, he 
had to carry a cane to support himself with, and as 
the cold blasts of January swept over the prairies, he was 
doomed to keep himself within his home. One day he was 
found lying in a heap upon the parlor floor. He had 
suffered a stroke, and one side of his body was paralyzed. 
From that day he was helpless and bed-ridden, yet his 
mind was clear, and he had the use of his speech. His 
thoughts were still occupied with his business and his 
wealth. He clung to his theory that his children should not 
inherit more than fifty thousand dollars each, as he had al- 
ready stipulated in his will, but that had not hindered him 
from helping them with even larger sums. What should he 
do with the bulk of his fortune? Oslo College was in 
need. Why not endow it with a million? That would erase 
the blot which his early connection with the school had 
put upon his name; it would make him admired and be- 
loved as its chief benefactor; it would disperse every shadow 
of criticism, and Thor Erickson’s name would find a place 
in the sun. He thought upon this as he lay on his bed, 
a helpless man. He talked about it to his wife, but to 
no one else, and she humored him, still hoping that it 
might be averted for she loved her children more than 
she did Oslo College. Isaac Rubenstein was entrusted 
with the management of the home office, and he brought 
daily reports of important transactions to Thor’s bedside. 
One day, Thor asked his wife to write to Rev. Benjamin 
Oak and Professor Gold, requesting them to come to him, 
also to Edmund Burke who had written his last will and 
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testament. On the appointed day, these gentlemen duly 
appeared, and their coming created quite a flutter in the 
Erickson family; but none knew the import of their 
presence in New Bagdad. The church man had aged very 
much. His years had been full of labor and troubles. 
His hair was white, and the snow had fallen upon his brown 
beard and sprinkled it with a symbol of time’s unerring 
changes. The happiness of the family hearth which sustains 
a man in life’s struggles had left him long ago and he 
was a lonely, broken man. Professor Gold, also, had a 
witness within himself that his course was soon to be 
finished, for although not yet a very old man, yet 
an insiduous disease had gotten hold of him, and on his 
pallid face was written the decree of fate. Edmund Burke 
was still in his zenith of life, sturdy and energetic, a 
lawyer of some note. He had a smooth, florid countenance, 
wore spectacles, back of which gleamed a pair of brown 
eyes. He was slow to speak, but always looked and acted 
as if he were on the verge of saying something. These 
three men were seated around Thor Erickson’s bed one 
afternoon in the month of February, the very day on 
which the greatest American was born. The weather was 
in harmony with that of the historic day when the bitter 
cold almost froze the new-born babe in the Kentucky log- 
cabin, saved only by the Providential coming of a back- 
woodsman. So strange are the ways of Providence. 

Thor Erickson was propped up by half a dozen pillows 
in a half-sitting position. The doctor had been there in 
the morning and given instruction that the interview should 
be as brief as possible and accompanied with no excite- 
ment whatever. Thor’s condition was not very favorable. 
Mrs. Erickson had already informed the visitors about 
this before they entered the sick room. Their conversation 
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was, therefore, rather restrained, yet very cordial. Thor 
seemed to center his interest on his old friend, Pastor Oak, 
who sat close to the bedside and held his right hand. 

“I’m afraid I’ve come to the end of my rope,” said 
Thor. 

“We must all come to that some day,’ 
minister. 

“Life is short, Mr. Oak.” 

“Yes, very brief, and eternity long.” 

The smile with which he had greeted his friends van- 
ished and a painful expression took its place. 

“Yes, that is God’s will.” 

“It is well if you can be reconciled to that, Thor, and 
be prepared to meet God.” 

“Yes, yes. And how are conditions at Oslo College?” 

“Not very good, Thor. We are financially embarrassed, 
very much involved, and there is little prospect for relief, 
unless God opens a new way for us.” 

“He did that for Israel before the Red Sea. I learned 
that in my Bible history,” and the smile returned. 


“I see you have not forgotten your childhood instruc- 
tions.” 


All smiled. 


“No, what in childhood we learn, to that in old age 
we return.” 


“That is an old adage,” said the pastor. 

“Well, friends, I have called you to my bedside for a 
special purpose. Come nearer.” 

Professor Gold and Mr. Burke drew their chairs closer 
to him. 

“What I shall state to you must not be told until the 
time permits you to do so. Will you all promise this?” 

All gave their solemn promise. 
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“I realize,” he continued, “that my days on earth are 
soon numbered. I have lived my life, and I trust not in 
vain.” 

Professor Gold nodded with a smile. 

“God has blessed me greatly. I, who was a poor, 
homeless boy, a green-horn, as the Yankees called me, am 
rated a rich man. I will not deny it. The question that 
now weighs upon me is what I shall do with the bulk of 
my fortune. I have provided amply for my wife, children, 
and other relations, as you, Mr. Burke, know.” 

Mr. Burke said, “Yes,” and looked as if he were going 
to say something else, but did not. The pastor sighed. 

“T had something to do with the founding of Oslo 
College, did I not, Rev. Oak?” 

“Yes, you did, Thor.” 

“And my heart is still with you.” 

“Thank God for that,” said Professor Gold, intensely 
interested, and with a hectic glow on his cheeks. 

“TJ wish Mr. Burke to change my last will and 
testament, or rather to add to it what I promise today.” 
(This he said, although his former will had made a similar 
provision for Oslo College.) “There is pen and ink on 
that writing desk in the corner, also paper. See if there 
isn’t.” 

Mr. Burke opened the desk and found the necessary 
writing materials. Thor closed his eyes and was silent 
for some time. Was it too much of an exertion, or was 
it because he realized that at that moment he was about to 
part from that for which he had spent his life and sold 
his soul? 

Then he looked up and said to Mr. Burke, “Please hand 
me that glass of water.” He took but a swallow, as when 
a public speaker wishes to moisten his lips. 
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“Well,” he began with his accustomed long droll as 
when he was about to close a business deal. “I wish, if it 
pleases you, my friends, to do something substantial for 
Oslo College.” 

Professor Gold’s face grew eager. Reverend Oak 
looked grave as a father confessor when he is about to 
hear the last words of a dying man. Mr. Burke, with pen 
in hand, had the amusing look of a clerk of court at a 
criminal trial. 

“I wish to give and bequeath to Oslo College the sum 
of one million dollars.” 

There was a long pause during which Thor’s eyes were 
closed and his audience dazed with surprise and joy. When 
all had regained assurance that they were still in their 
right minds, Reverend Oak said with a tremulous voice, 
“Did you say a million dollars, Thor?” 

“Yes, a million.” 

Rev. Oak forgot that the hand which he held was that 
of a sick man and pressed it so hard that Thor exclaimed, 
“You have the same old handshake, Benjamin, but I can’t 
stand it as I used to do.” 

They all laughed a little, and the pastor begged Thor’s 
pardon. 

The will was drawn up according to Mr. Erickson’s sug- 
gestions and stipulations and duly signed by him in the 
presence of these witnesses, to be opened and read at some 
future time. Thor was visibly much fatigued. His wife 
came in to look after him, and the men moved their chairs 
from the bed. 

“I think that is all you can do today,” she said. 

“He has done a good deal,” said the pastor looking at 
Thor, who answered him with a half-ironious smile. 

“Yes, he must rest now,” said Mrs. Erickson. 
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“T feel much better, mother—much better.” 

But, when four of the pillows had been ne he 
sank into the two remaining ones an exhausted man. 

The men arose to take their leave. When the pastor bid 
him farewell, Thor said to him: “Can you come in tomor- 
row? I would like to speak with you alone.” 

The pastor promised. It was true that Thor felt much 
better, but only mentally. The thing he had brooded over 
for several weeks had at last been settled. He had ac- 
complished the greatest thing in his life; he had done a 
good deed; he had assured for himself a name in a worthy 
and important institution and among thousands of his 
countrymen. His life was, after all, a success, both in 
getting and in giving, the last sanctifying the first. That 
incident of the tower would be remembered by only a few 
old-timers. The towers and spires of new and more 
splendid buildings would lift the eyes of coming genera- 
tions to heaven, and with them his own name would be 
lifted from the sordidness of business. Such were the 
thoughts which played like the burnished doves around 
their cote on this sunny day. In his soul there was spring- 
time, though the wintry blasts swirled sharp prisms of 
snow against the window panes. When the lamp was lit, 
and its light shone dimly through a rose-colored shade, 
it seemed to him like the evening glow on Oslo Hill that 
St. John’s night when he walked down its slopes with 
Margaret. And now she sat in that soft warm glow with 
an opened book before her. She seemed young—yet, 
though her hair was sprinkled with gray and her cheeks 
were wrinkled. They had lived happily together, they had 
worked together and been true to each other. He had 
many sins to rue and regret, but few, if any, in his home 
life. He might have been a little more cheerful and com- 
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municative with his wife, but a wife is one thing and busi- 
ness is business. Thus he mused pleasantly and satisfied. 
After a while he fell asleep. Mrs. Erickson satisfied her- 
self that he was covered up, lingered about his bed for 
a moment, drew a long sigh and left the room. Thor slept. 
It was midnight before he awoke and called for his wife. 
She arose from the cot on which she spent the nights 
with him. 

“You had a long sleep,” she remarked. “You did not 
eat anything last night. Shall I bring you something 
now?” 

“Yes, I am hungry.” 

“You are certainly getting better.” 

“Yes, much better, I believe.” She passed into the 
kitchen, and. after a while returned with a tray on which 
was toast, a soft-boiled egg and a glass of milk. Again 
he was propped up and ate his lunch with considerable 
relish. 

“The visit of your friends must have done you good,” 
she said. 

“At least I feel much lighter,” he answered her with 
a smile. 

“Lighter in purse, too.” 

“Well, mother, you will have enough as long as you 
live without any worry about keeping the wolf from the 
door, and the children, also, what is for their best.” 

“I’m afraid they won’t think so when they find out how 
much you have given away.” 

“Well, I’m not dead, yet. Old Thor has not quite fin- 
ished making money. There may be another million to 
quarrel about. Come here, Margaret.” 

She bent over him. 


“Kiss me, Margaret. You have been a good wife, a 
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i good wife, Margaret.” 
She smiled. 
“Thank you, Thor, and you have been a good hus- 
band.” 


She sat on the bed with him for a while. 
“You must rest again,” he said. “It is too bad to dis- 
turb you at this time of the night. You better have that 
nurse come in again, though I hate to have anyone else 
but you around me.” 
“TI can stand it. Valborg has offered to relieve me.” 
“°Tis too much to ask of a newly-wed,” and both 
laughed a little. 
He urged her to go back to rest, and having made him 
comfortable, she turned the lamp very low and went back 
to sleep. Thor, however, was not so fortunate. He had 
- enjoyed a long repose since the afternoon’s exertions, and 
sleep forsook him entirely. The night was severely cold. 
The wind had not abated and it seemed hard at work at 
its building and chiselling large snow-mounds. Long and 
fantastically shaped ridges stretched from the front porch 
and around one corner of the house. As the tall drift 
sloped in graceful curves and folds, it seemed like a great, 
winding sheet falling down from a catafalque. The wind 
groaned and groaned and sighed and howled among the 
trees and houses. It was an uncanny night. The pleasant 
musings of the early evening were gone. In their place 
i came long shadows and unhappy voices. The gloom in 

the corners of the room seemed infested with strange, 
Ze somber beings, brooding melancholy upon evil memories. 
| If Thor had had the use of his limbs, he might have risen, 
turned on the full light, yea, lit the gas chandelier and 
dispersed those shades—but that was impossible, nor would 
he disturb his sleeping wife. He closed his eyes, but he 
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was under the spell of the shadows of the night, and mem- 
ories, thoughts and phantoms moved before his mental 
vision. Men, women and children, bent under the burdens 
of life, dressed in grimy and patched garments with un- 
happy faces, looked upon him with hate and disgust. He 
saw the body of a man hanging by the neck from the rafters 
of a dirty stable. He saw his wife and little children 
huddled together in a sod-house, crying in despair. He 
saw the neighbors’ angry faces while they discussed the 
man’s reason for his self-destruction and placed it at the 
door of Thor. He saw himself in the harvest field filling 
his sacks with the farmers’ grain, he heard the people jeer 
at him and curse him for his greed. He heard the sheriff 
whisper, “Shoot him if you want to.” He saw the bank 
robbery in Joel and it seemed a holiday sport in compari- 
son with the robberies he had committed under the protec- 
tion of the law. Was the hell-fire of conscience still alive? 
Verily, that fire may slumber but the blasts of death’s cold 
night will fan it into a lurid flame which feeds forever on 
the irrevocable wrongs perpetrated during a long life. 
The specters tortured him, and hell seemed to yawn at the 
foot of his bed. His heart fluttered and thumped, his 
temples throbbed, his palsied limbs grew cold. In his terror 
he called aloud for his wife. Alarmed, she came to his side, 
laid her hand on his brow and felt its cold sweat. She 
aroused the servant-maid and told her to hurry for the 
doctor. The faithful Norwegian girl braved the stormy 
night and waded through the snow drifts and through the 
deserted streets to the physcician’s home, and rang the door- 
bell. It took some time to awaken him,*or anyone in his 
family. The doctor had been without sleep for two nights, 
and it seemed almost a sin to arouse him from the deep 
slumber he now was in. No one knows, except his wife, per- 
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haps, how much a faithful physician sacrifices for his fellow 
men. He saves others, but himself he cannot save. He came, 
without any grumblings, except to say that it was a beastly 
cold night, and the girl, following in his footsteps, said, 

oy 

Two servants ministering to the physical well-being of 
man, which one the greater? The doctor did not say 
much in the sick room. He asked for a glass of water, 
then took a small, brown pill out of a glass tube, put it 
into Thor’s mouth, and told him to swallow it with the 
water he held to his lips. He had listened to Thor’s heart, 
he had felt of his pulse, and this he continued to do for 
some time. Then he put the stethoscope back into his valise, 
yawned, rubbed his eyes, and sat down to watch the effect 


_ of the opiate. 


A doctor of today might have been more ceremonious 
and scientific, but even he could not have done more for 
his patient than this physician of the old school did. Mrs. 
Erickson had already applied a hot-water bag to her hus- 
band’s feet which now were as cold as ice, and this she 
was told to keep up. 

To the maid he said, “Have you any hot coffee in the 
kitchen?” 

“No, but I’ll make some.” 

“What do you think of him?” Margaret whispered. 

“Something has happened to him since I was here 
yesterday morning. Too much excitement of some kind. I 
told you to be careful about letting anybody see him.” 
The doctor was kind but rather brusque and sometimes 
used a few cuss words, especially when he lost too much 
sleep. 

“Damn the preachers; it is all soul with them, all soul 
and sin. I wonder how that Norwegian girl is getting 
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along with the coffee. I must go and see. I shall have 
to keep awake the rest of the night.” 

“Do you think it is that serious?” Mrs. Erickson asked 
anxiously. 

“T can’t tell yet,” and with that he went into the kitchen. 
A fine odor of coffee met him on his entrance into the 
kitchen. The girl looked embarrassed; she was not dressed 
for company at such an hour of the night. The doctor 
took no special notice of her, he was engrossed with se- 
rious thoughts about his patient’s condition. Mrs. Erickson 
followed him. 

“The doctor will please come into the dining room,” 
she said. 

“T just want a cup of coffee, that’s all.” He drank his 
coffee and said with great deliberation, “I think you had 
better send for the children, Mrs. Erickson.” 

“Do you think it is that serious, doctor?” 

“They should be here in the morning, anyway.” 

Mrs. Erickson returned to the sick room. At that instant 
a dog set up a loud, piercing howl. 

“Where is that dog?” asked the doctor. 

“In the barn,” said the maid. She was terror-stricken. 

The doctor noticed it and smiled. 

“Are you superstitious?” 

“Somebody’s going to die.” 

“Because the dog howls?” 

“A sure sign, doctor. A sure sign.” 

“The dog is lonely; that is the reason it howls,” said 
the doctor. 

“It is terrible,” and the girl trembled: with fear. 

“Damned cur! Is it Ericksons’ dog?” 

“Sure it is. It is our Fido.” 


It was indeed a weird night, even the doctor felt its 
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creepiness. He drank another cup of coffee, looked at his 
watch and started for Thor’s room. 

“Keep some hot water on the stove, Lena,” he said 
with the door half open. 

“Yah, I will.” 

The dog still persisted in his lamentations. Thor had 
not fallen asleep yet, but he was growing drowsy. He heard 
the dog and asked: 

“Is that Fido? Let him in, he’s cold.” His gaze was 
fixed upon the window curtain on his right hand. 

“That is a black shadow. Whose face is that? My, 
that is an ugly fellow. Chase him away. Margaret, chase 
him—” Then he closed his eyes. The morphine was doing 
its work. The heart needed rest. 

A deep silence fell upon the house. The dog resigned 
himself to his loneliness, even the storm abated. The doc- 
tor settled down in an arm chair and gazed into vacancy. 
The effect of the coffee was not strong, and he was over- 
come by the vigilance of preceding nights and days. For 
some time he battled with sleep and then lost. Again and 
again he aroused himself only to succumb to Nature’s’ law. 
Mrs. Erickson noticed it and felt sorry for him. 

“T will arouse you if necessary,” she said. 

“He'll probably sleep for several hours,” he whispered, 
and followed her suggestion in lying down on y Be cot. Soon 
he was sound asleep. 

Mrs. Erickson was thinking while the men slept, for 
that is often a woman’s task. She was thinking about how 
to reach her children. One of the idiosyncrasies of Thor 
was that he would not have a telephone in the house. No- 
body knew the reason why. Some said he was too stingy 
to pay for one, others that he considered his home a place 
of retirement, and that he cared not to have anyone inquire 
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into its conditions. In this respect his home was shut off 
in an old-fashioned way from the outside world. She could 
not send Lena out in such a night. Valborg lived far 
away in the most exclusive residence district on the hills, 
and Mrs. Erickson was reluctant about disturbing her 
neighbors whose telephones she might use. As for the 
rest of the children, they were scattered in different towns 
in North Dakota and Minnesota and could be reached 
only by telegrams or letters. Nevertheless, she felt it was 
urgent that they should be called home. She was sorry 
that she had let the nurse go because Thor disliked to have 
anyone around him except his wife and daughter. Valborg 
used to come over every day and was very anxious about 
her father. The faithful maid was watching, during those 
long hours, and was now keeping her mistress company. 

“Lena, I must go over to Nelson’s. I hate to disturb 
them at this time of the night, but my children must know. 
You stay here. I won’t be gone long.” 

She slipped into the hall, put on a fur coat and over- 
shoes, and ventured into the night. Soon she rung her 
neighbor’s door-bell. Mr. Nelson met her in bathrobe 
and slippers and, with considerable surprise, listened to her 
story. Messages were sent to the telegraph office to be 
wired immediately to her children, and she succeeded in 
speaking with her son-in-law. Mrs. Nelson arose to com- 
miserate with her, and she and her husband accompanied 
Mrs. Erickson back to her home. 

At five o’clock, the Rubensteins arrived. There was at 
that time considerable commotion in the house. The doctor 
was on his feet again. He examined the patient, shook his 
head and said nothing. Thor’s breathing was heavy and ir- 
regular. At the break of day, he rallied from his unnatural 
slumber, and, looking about, he recognized his daughter. 
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She sat on the bedside, and her eyes were red with weep- 
ing. She was her father’s favorite child, for he found in 
her, more than in anyone else, a deep love. 

She grasped his hand and said, “How do you feel, 
daddy?” 

He tried to speak, but was unable to. She kissed his 
forehead and felt it was cold and clammy. Death was in 
his face, and all realized that the end was near. He seemed 
to be looking for someone. 

“Maybe it is the minister,” said Valborg. 

Rubenstein hurried over to Nelson’s and phoned for 
the pastor, where Reverend Oak also stayed over night. 
But before those gentlemen arrived, Thor Erickson had 
passed into the presence of Him who alone judges all in 
righteousness and in mercy. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
The Will. 


“If a man die, shall he live again,” was quoted by the 


Rev. Oak at Thor’s funeral. “Yes, he lives. Though he 
be dead, yet he speaketh. He lives and speaks through 
his works. Nothing speaks louder than his deeds. He lives 
through his example, his charity, his influence. He lives in 
his children and friends, but most of all, in his Christian 
faith. It is not yet known, but it will astonish all when it 
shall be published abroad, how munificent, how philan- 
thropic our departed friend was. We do not claim perfec- 
tion for him, nor did he for himself. There was only one 
perfect man, and it is through Him alone that we can 
be accounted righteous before the great judge of us all.” 
Such was the tenor of the pastor’s eulogy, and it may be 
truly said that Thor Erickson was given a splendid funeral, 
and newspaper columns were filled with laudatory obitu- 
aries and pompous descriptions of the last sad rites. The 
day following the interment, Thor’s last will and testa- 
ment was opened in the presence of the family, Rev. Oak, 
Professor Gold and Edmund Burke. Probably there never 
was a group of people together on such an occasion in 
whose hearts there were more conflicting feelings than in 
these men and women. There was joy and sorrow, disap- 
pointment and triumph, love and hate, good-will and anger. 
The god of Mammon was playing on the heart-strings 
of that group who sat there in the very shadow of death 
with all the skill of a master musician. In many years to 
come, he should amuse himself with that kind of music, 
caused by the singular motives and dealings of a peculiar 
man. There was joy in the hearts of the men who repre- 
sented Oslo College and the church of the United Disciples, 
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there was regret, amazement, anger and all sorts and shades 
of feelings passing through the minds and hearts of Thor’s 
family; especially was this true as to Mr. and Mrs. Rub- 
enstein. The parting with the Oslo men was rather cold 
and formal. When the news was spread abroad in the 
church of the United Disciples, there was general re- 
joicing, and the official board appointed a triumvirate of 
noted men to have charge of the Thor Erickson Will matter, 
to act together with its attorney in faithfully carrying out 
the deceased’s wishes as expressed in his Will which be- 
queathed one million dollars to Oslo College. These 
men were Jacob Lawson, Elling Sardis and William 
Hankow, Hon George Nelson, now a full-fledged lawyer 
of several years’ experience, was chosen attorney for the 
board with special authority to manage the legal part of the 
will’s probating and defense. Odin Jaabeck had looked for 
this preferment, but since he was a Unitarian, it was not con- 
sidered consistent to elect him to such a position. George 
Nelson was looked upon as a thoroughly orthodox man 
and eminently capable as a jurist, although younger in 
years and with much less experience than Judge Jaa- 
beck. He and the excellent young woman whom he had 
lately married were living in the enchantment of the first 
thrills of a happy wedlock whose dreamlife was enriched 
by any prospect assuring its future security. This appoint- 
ment, therefore, seemed like a splendid wedding gift which, 
to some extent, would enrich their home. His services to 
the church in general meant an annual salary which would 
help a young lawyer while establishing himself in his 
practice, “a stepping-stone to higher things,” to use an 
often repeated quotation. Nor did George Nelson think 
only of the monetary benefit, but more of the honor and 
trust bestowed upon him by the representives of a great de- 
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nomination. Had he not already made great personal and 
financial sacrifices for the church in fighting for years for 
the very principles the church stood for? He naturally 
felt that this might bring him a big reward, if the million 
dollars could be obtained for Oslo College. 

Even before the funeral was over Mr. Rubenstein had 
laid plans for fighting his father-in-law’s will. A real 
battle was on for the million dollar legacy provided for 
Oslo College in Thor Erickson’s will, and Mr. Nelson 
had to familiarize himself with the arsenals of defense. A 
legal battle of this kind would necessitate both ability and 
strategy. The righteousness of it, the good of the church 
for which it was meant by the donor were the outstand- 
ing motives in George’s tireless preparations. He knew the 
character of the chief contestant, Isaac Rubenstein, and 
how he would use all possible means to break the will, the 
Jewish tenacity to hang on to the bag of gold would be- 
come evident in this case. The caliber, religion and pre- 
dilections of the judge before whom the case would be 
tried must likewise be considered. Mr. Rubenstein did not 
fail to do so and chose his attorneys with these things 
in view. What a tremendous power is religious prejudice 
in the affairs of men! Judge Bestille was a conformist, 
hence the attorneys for the contestants should be of the 
same faith. At least, that was Rubenstein’s policy. In this, 
his native intolerance and bigotry came to the surface, 
although he claimed for himself the distinction of being a 
rationalist and a liberal. George Nelson soon sensed the 
situation and decided to put Greek against Greek. He 
remembered Pat Murphy whom he knew from his college 
days, whose bigotry he had confronted while in the legisla- 
ture, but whose ability as a lawyer, now generally recog- 
nized by his colleagues in New Bagdad, might not be ruled 
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out of consideration. Attorneys are probably of all pro- 
fessions and vocations the most forgiving men. They fight 
each other in the court rooms, they cuss each other like 
gentlemen, and yet they are friends when it comes to 
settling an issue of mutual interest. They are the most 
liberal and big hearted men, because they entertain a cyni- 
cal view of human relations. Voltaire’s lofty and ironical 
smile is often theirs. Personalities are lost in the light and 
dignity of their profession. In that spirit of big-heartedness 
George Nelson suggested the name of Pat Murphy to the 
executive board. Although the religious barrier seemed 
great at first, yet business is business, as Thor said, and 
“wisdom is justified by her children.” And so Pat Murphy 
was duly engaged to assist in defending Thor’s bequest to 
Oslo College, for which Mr. Nelson gave him a re- 
tainer of five hundred dollars. Pat Murphy had the ability 
to impose his personality on others. He had the arrogance 
of a superman, for whom the world was made to render 
service. He considered himself as one of the biggest law- 
yers of the Middle West, a professional who could com- 
mand any price or office which he might desire. His racial 
characteristics sustained him in this opinion. When he 
demanded five hundred dollars a day when in court and 
two hundred fifty dollars out of court, the triumvirate 
agreed. There was a large sum to defend and to draw 
from, why then be penurious? And Pat Murphy knew 
that his lines had fallen in pleasant places. His time was 
but little occupied on this case, for he was busy with other 
legal matters, both at home and in Canada, a thing which 
was entirely justifiable. The contention that Thor Erick- 
son was irresponsible at the time the will was made could 
not be established by the contestants, and the case was 
settled rather amicably on a compromise. The triumvirate 
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was duly present on the day of settlement, but they decided 
to let Mr. Murphy enter the conference room alone. They 
had already settled the case with him. All power was now 
in his hands and in those of the antagonists. Why not be 
on friendly terms when there is so much to draw on. No 
service can be more valuable than that of a flock of lawyers 
around a dead man’s will. Rubenstein was partly right. 
Why give so much money to the church when the children 
received only a few thousand dollars each? Double the 
fifty thousand, in order that each may obtain at least one 
hundred thousand dollars. And lawyers’ fees? Great Scott! 
Here is a chance for a fat stake. The triumvirate had 
secretly agreed to let Pat Murphy get what he asked for, 
namely, forty thousand dollars for services rendered, 
although he had not earned more than five thousand dollars 
according to the per diem contract. An additional three 
hundred fifty thousand dollars for the contesting heirs, 
which made it possible for them to pay their two attorneys 
thirty thousand dollars each. One hundred thousand dol- 
lars for attorneys’ fees out of the Thor Erickson’s legacy 
to Oslo College. Oh, ye shades of Thor! Must filthy lucre 
slip away so easily? And the triumvirate, why did they 
linger so complacently without protest? Did they not 
represent the church, and through that great body, 
Oslo College? Were ever such faithful servants more 
vigilant? And one of them should become the head of 
Oslo as successor to the faithful and self-sacrificing Profes- 
sor Gold. Oh Mammon, how little, even the mighty become 
when they cringe at thy feet! How thy foul breath pollutes 
the air and corrupts the hearts of even the noblest! Four 
hundred thousand dollars taken out of Thor’s gift. Will 
there be anything left? George Nelson, who by virtue of 
his position as attorney for the church had charge of the 
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case, was unable in the face of the opposition of the trium- 
virate and the assistance of Pat Murphy to regulate 
the extravagancy on their part and that of the heirs. It 
looked like an attempt to squander as much as possible out 
of this legacy; the church and the school being almost 
lost sight of. “Is there anything left?” asked Harold Sieg- 
fried of George Nelson when it became known to him what 
had happened. Now, Harold, though in a way a capitalist 
himself, was nevertheless a so-called crank on social ques- 
tions. People said he was mentally unbalanced and in- 
capable of managing his own affairs, and Thor Erickson 
had become kind of a guardian for him—that is, Siegfried’s 
estate was manipulated by the Erickson concern. How 
much fairness there was, even in that, was not clear to his 
mentality, nor did he seem to care very much. He regarded 
personal ownership as an evil and a thing which would 
eventually overthrow our social order, if a new social 
order did not overthrow it. Few cared to listen to him 
on this question, because they did not understand him, 
moreover, it was dangerous, and the only thing which made 
him tolerable to his friends was their excuse based upon 
sentiment of pity that his mind was not normal. On the 
day when the case was closed, he met George Nelson in 
the corridors of the Capitol building. Siegfried button- 
holed Nelson and delivered the following ultra-socialistic 
harrangue: Nelson was disgusted with things in general 
and his mental attitude was not foreign to any criticism 
that might be offered on the injustice caused by wealth. In 
fact, he was ready for the king’s jester since he might be 
the only truth-teller. 

Said Harold Siegfried with his hat on the back of his 
head: “I tell you, Mr. Nelson, our whole social system is 
wrong. It is, moreover, destined to collapse some day. A 
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system which is based upon personal ownership may 
endure as long as there is a fair distribution of property, 
but, when this becomes centralized in the hands of a few, 
our so-called social order will be overthrown. Do you 
discern the signs of the times? Do you understand them?” 

“T don’t know if I do,” answered George Nelson with 
a dry laugh. 

“Well, don’t you see the coming of the deluge which is 
going to sweep over the world and destroy us? We are 
a decadent nation. The pillars of society are crumbling. 
What are some of these pillars? Law, you would say, as 
an attorney. Law—an elastic instrument in the hands of 
jurists and judges. What about the case you have defended? 
Law—but without justice. In this building the so-called 
representatives of the people—they should be called 
representatives of big interests—add so many hundred new 
laws to the statute books every two years. For what? To 
be transgressed, and then for you lawyers to be used as 
horse-whips on the offenders. The more laws, the more 
offenses. Crime is increasing at an alarming rate; the 
people have no regard for laws. Why? Because of the 
capitalistic system, and the codes of laws enacted for its 
preservation. Sociologists go about asking where they 
may find the cause of crime. Most of them know where 
the cause is to be found, but they dare not say so. They 
are the biggest clowns in the social circus. When the 
people learn to see that our laws are nothing but jugglery 
with human rights, they will cast them aside as so much 
antiquated nonsense. Morality is the second pillar, which 
is tottering. Our traditional morality, our hypocritical con- 
ventionalities are tumbling down. They have always been 
the weakest part of our social fabric—Caryatides made of 
plaster of Paris. The real ‘modern’ money maker of high 
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social and political standing cares not a whit for our 
morality if he can get the gold. He, who would not 
run a saloon when the traffic was legalized, is now the 
chief factor in boot-legging, because there are millions of 
dollars in it. He prostitutes our children by immoral 
movies, by sentimental, licentious and ever-suggestive films. 
He controls the show-houses of the country and amuses 
pleasure-loving America with vaudeville of the lowest and 
silliest kind, craving a distorted standard of art and beauty. 
He wants to cut the nerve of our moral life that we may 
become impotent in the hands of Shylock. He poisons our 
bodies with cigarettes and poor tobacco; he adulterates, 
cheats and debases. His religion is the worship of the 
golden calf and he leads the ‘innocents’ to bow knees in 
the temples of Astarte and Baal. He controls our obscene 
literature, and woe unto him who utters a word against 
that vampire of indecency! Religion! Can there be any 
Christianity amid such a muck to save our civilization? 
Well, there may since there has been in other evil times, 
but even that is losing ground. Churches, while fighting 
about old and musty doctrines, are forgetting to be the 
salt of the earth. The common people are drifting away 
from them. The houses of worship are mostly empty; 
the show-houses and dance halls are filled every night. 
The younger generation cares not for religion of any kind, 
and it is densely ignorant about the simplest teachings of 
Christianity. Because of the disrespect for law and the 
prevalent immorality of the world, there is but little sense 
of guilt and sin. Nothing is sinful because moral per- 
ception is dulled by greed for gain and the lust of the 
flesh. When the gods die, the people perish. Ragnarok 
is true to the history of mankind in all ages. Another 
pillar of society is the home. That one should be the last 
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to fall; but it is tottering with the rest. Women don’t 
care to be mothers and to rear families. Marriage is for 
pleasure and convenience. Dress, fine furniture, splendid 
cars, luxury and leisure are the things expected instead of 
the virtues which built up the homes of our ancestry. There 
are but a few old-fashioned homes left with the spirit of 
love, purity and sacrifice which entered into the lives of 
the children and became the fibre of their manhood and 
womanhood. Do you perceive the signs of the times? 
And what are the chief reasons for these conditions? 
Mammom! All other evils are his children. This god 
must be dethroned if society is to live, and since none is 
strong enough to do that, the deluge must come.” 

“You are certainly a pessimist of the worst kind, Sieg- 
fried. If I believed all that you have said, I should 
despair.” 

“If Jeremiah or Jesus lived now, they would say the 
same thing.” 

“Yes, but they would not leave out God, repentance, 
grace and hope. No, you may be right in much, but 
things are not as dark as you claim. You have lost sight 
of the good, of all the true and beautiful things. Your 
speech is that of an anarchist.” 

“I thought you were able to look a little farther than 
the rest of these blind leaders of the blind, but maybe I 
am mistaken.” 

“T’ll tell you, Mr. Nelson, I may be only a half-wit 
as they call me; but I can see some things that even those 
who claim to be bright can’t see. While you have fought 
and sacrificed many of the best years of your life in the 
interest of the church without receiving either honor or 
money for it, some others of your profession have per- 
sistently and bitterly opposed the church in her warfare 
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for righteousness and decency on account of the money 
there was in it—and now—to add insult to injury—they 
have robbed you of your proper reward from your own 
people in the matter of Thor’s legacy; because they knew 
the weaknessess of some of the leading men of the church. 
These men will not stop with that—their job is not yet 
complete. They will try to besmirch your character and 
ruin you in every way in order to cover up their own 
misdeeds. Remember, that no man ever fought valiantly 
and faithfully for truth or for a noble cause but what 
there came a time in his life when he would have ‘to tread 
the wine-press alone.’ Such a time will come in your 
life; but bear in mind that, if you persevere, your life shall 
not have been lived in vain. The greater the sacrifice 
and suffering the greater the victory. Well, I suppose 
it is not according to present day good manners to talk 
as I do now—to tell the truth in plain language; but I 
know that you will pardon me as my social education has 
been neglected. You know they call me a half-wit—a fool. 
Goodbye, my friend—I may see you again.” 

“Fare thee well!” Then Siegfried put his hat on 
straight and walked out. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 
An Evening in Paris. 


When a great task has been accomplished requiring 
much expenditure of gray brain matter and exhaustion of 
vital energy, it becomes necessary even for the greatest of 
men to relax and enter upon a season of recuperation. If 
such was the case with three of the lawyers connected with 
the Thor Erickson will case, it is not at all certain. Anyway 
they felt that it was desirable to take a trip abroad, and 
for pleasure’s sake to have their families accompany them. 
This was true, especially, with Robert Swinburn and Daniel 
Donovan, attorneys for the heirs. Pat Murphy was too 
busy with other matters to find time for an absence in 
Europe, but he arranged for his family to enjoy the 
privilege. So it came to pass that these three families 
set out together to sojourn on the continent, making the 
large centers with their many attractions, the special places 
of visitation. Among them was Paris, the city of gaiety 
and license. Here the cafes, theatres and circuses offer 
the greatest varieties of entertainments. And if one wishes 
to learn the full meaning of La Boheme, there is no lack 
of opportunities. Even if all the French one has labored 
over in American high schools and colleges is unintelligible 
to the elite Parisian, yet most shopkeepers can speak 
English efficiently enough to be understood by the Yankees. 
American money and self-help speak the loudest and most 
convincingly. Often an American lady will settle the 
problem of shopping by going to the shelves and helping 
herself with what she wants, while her husband is studying 
the dictionary to find the names of the articles wanted. Of 
course, the names are often puzzling but it does not, as 
a rule, take long for a tourist to find out the meaning of 
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roast beef and potatoes, and he can point to the names 
while the waiter pronounces them. The waiters are always 
polite to the Americans, for they are nearly all considered 
to be millionaires. At Cafe Elysee there was the usual 
hilariousness on the evening when the New Bagdad com- 
pany arrived. The cabaret was in full swing. A bevy of 
Parisian beauties—they are always beauties—were perform- 
ing the latest Thespian stunts. More than half-naked they 
were. Mother Eve in her fig-kirtle was not less clothed 
than they, and they were certainly much less ashamed than 
she, although her eyes had not been opened long. The 
male species were also liberally in evidence—“Artists” who 
knew how to whirl and lift and fling the nymph-like things 
with astonishing acrobatic skill. The orchestra, hidden 
behind a bank of lifeless palms, was sending forth the 
latest in rhythmic measures, jazz being yet in its infancy, 
but with the natural disharmonies of so many infants 
howling in their hospital ward. 

Chopin and Massenet would have been thrown into 
fits of convulsion if they had been present, or felt the 
agony of hopeless despair as to humanity’s musical 
degeneracy. Not only did the performers delight the 
many groups of people around the marble tables, but they 
themselves would step forward and express the rhythm on 
the floor. All Paris danced somewhere in halls, in restaur- 
ants or in homes. It was the reaction from the tension 
of the world’s holocaust. The sorrow, the grief, the hate, 
the sacrifice, the horror and agony of four years carnage 
rebounded into insane orgies of debauchery, dancing and 
drunkenness. Man must seek forgetfulness in something 
lest he break under a prolonged tension. Europe and 
America became possessed with the mania of dancing.They 
danced with the shades and specters of the past and with 
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the glowing youth still surviving, drunken, lascivious 
dancing, under. which lurked the pain of hopelessness. 
Drink flowed while hunger and death stalked through the 
stricken countries, and American youth cursed because the 
wine and beer of France were not allowed them on their 
return home. They built dance halls instead of memorials 
to their fallen comrades and drank poison alcohol to give 
kick to their disillusioned hearts. And still the disillusion- 
ment, and still the jazz and midnight orgies, while poli- 
ticians and financiers are planning another World War. 
As the hours advanced at the Elysee, the crowds became 
larger and more noisy. The entertaining damsels also 
mixed more with the gentlemen and drank with them, in 
some corners even sat on their knees. The New Bagdad 
company was the most Puritanic, at least in appearance, but 
who can tell what hidden desires lurk in every heart. Like 
tame snakes they stay within their boundaries, but slyly 
put out their heads and with glittering eyes and hearing 
tongues scan the surroundings. The mammas of the New 
Bagdad girls seemed abashed and a little annoyed, even 
suggesting that they might have chosen a more respectable 
place but, being told that all the fashionable cafes were 
much alike, they accepted the situation without much 
question of conscience. What annoyed them most was that 
their husbands’ eyes were wandering down the hall un- 
seemingly often and with a light in them so easily read 
by every woman. The girls wanted to dance, especially 
the daughter of Mr. Donovan. Mrs. Donovan objected but 
the girl expostulated: 

“What wrong is there in a little dance? Such a floor 
and such music.” 

“Trene, I’m ashamed of you, that you would mingle 
with that class of people.” 

“We are in Paris now, and, while here, we must act 
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like the Parisians.” 

All laughed at this application of a Roman proverb. 

“Let her dance if she wishes,” said her father, and all 
the girls exclaimed in a chorus, “Good for you, Donovan!” 

“By jove, I would like to shake a hip myself. Come 
Irene, and we'll show these Frenchmen how to trip it,” 
and with that he and his daughter stepped out among the 
giddy dancers. 

“Dan!” exclaimed his wife, but they were gone and 
the rest watched them awhile. Then the girls paired off 
and joined them, the three matrons remaining at the table. 
An American is easily known anywhere in Europe. There 
is something in his independent bearing which betrays 
him, also not unfrequently in the lack of politeness and 
good manners. The suaveness and grace of the Frenchman 
is not his, neither by birth nor training. He is often 
brusque, uncouth and over-bearing. There is still some- 
thing of the pioneer about him, something plain. For 
these reasons and others, for which the French people in 
particular have a keen sense of comprehension, he is soon 
detected. Of course, if he opens his mouth to speak 
French, he is distinguished by any housemaid. With sly 
side glances, the American girls were ogled by the 
monsieurs and envied by the mademoiselles, but the 
girls had great fun out of it, and ever since have they 
been alluding to the mashes at Cafe Elysee. 

This little episode took place while the mammas were 
waiting for the dinner to be served. And as the waiters 
appeared with trays balanced on high, the whole party 
reassembled. Several courses of costly viands, together 
with champagne were served to the happy party during 
which the music and dancing continued. It seemed to be 
one of the finest and most delectable occasions of the long 


- trip, and conscious of this fact, Robert Swinburn expressed F 
the sentiment of all when in the midst of the feast he — 
said: 

“Is it not wonderful that three families of Celtic — 
blood can afford to live in luxury the rest of their lives 
due to the generosity and good will of the triumvirate of ae 
the United Disciples!” a 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 


Church Meetings of the United Disciples and Resolutions 
as Usual. 


“What is so rare as a day in June? 
Then if ever come perfect days, 
Then heaven tries earth if it be in tune 
And over her softly her warm ear lays.” 

Yes, the days were wondrously fair during the week 
when representatives of the United Disciples from all parts 
of the great Northwest were assembled in solemn conclave 
at New Bagdad. The little city park near the large 
auditorium where the meetings were held was a reminder 
to the city folks, that it was summer and the children from 
the apartment houses appropriated all the privileges which 
were not forbidden by the numerous signs, such as “Keep 
off the grass,” “Don’t mark the trees or benches” and 
“Don’t throw papers on the lawns.” The gravel walks and 
shades of tall elm trees and the gurgle of a fountain, the 
sunshine of the blue sky were, however, free and these were 
no small favors to city boys and girls who had lately 
been released from many more “Don'ts” in big school 
buildings. This “beauty spot” was also a refuge from 
nagging “don’ts” in their apartment homes. It was glorious 
to hear and see wary birds who dared to come down to 
the fountain for a drink and even a bath. The water 
spouted out from the long, uplifted throats of two swans 
presided over by naked Cupid who was green like the 
swans with verdegris. The large, round basin which 
received the perpetual streams was the most favorite attrac- 
tion to the little boys and girls who played with miniature 
sailboats and imaginary sea ports. To them it seemed 
like an ocean around which were the kingdoms of the 
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world. There were, also, flower beds in the corners of 
the park. Geraniums, dark red, pink and white met the 
eye with cheerful splashes of color. There were beds of 
petunia, verbena, sweet william and other flowers designed 
with some pretention to landscape gardening. This was 
a veritable paradise for little girls whose tiny fingers would 
feign have reached out for the forbidden things of beauty. 
But the joy of it was theirs, and that is the real possession 
of it, be it in nature or in art. All around were tall and 
massive buildings of stone, brick and concrete, and above 
one a high tower from which chimes rung out the hours 
with a brief refrain. Many of the delegates to the con- 
vention would come and rest for a while in this park for 
it grew almost tedious to listen to reports and discussions 
all day long. After a certain day, some of them began to 
long for home. Such a little patch of summer verdure, 
hemmed in and proscribed, seemed insignificant and poverty 
stricken, in comparison with the wide fields and forests 
from which they came. There was no outlook here, no 
visions and dreams. Only the noise of traffic and indif- 
ferent crowds. How could people be happy under such 
conditions where everything seemed forbidden and un- 
neighborly. No, give us the well-tilled acres and meadows, 
studded with sleek cattle and red barns and silos and 
homes, all surrounded by tall groves and a still, unpolluted 
air, so rare that you can hear your neighbor shout a mile 
away. If the convention did nothing else for the happiness 
of its country delegates, it helped make them more satisfied 
with their own homes. Of course, it did much more than 
that. It was, after all, a recreation, an outing, a treat, 
especially to those who had never been in a large city. 
There were so many new and strange things to be seen, 
and the girls were especially interested in the fashions 
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and ways of the metropolis. Some of the men would take 
a few drinks on the sly, for New Bagdad was not “dry” 
yet, and it was like an oases in the desert for many of 
the pilgrims. Then to sit in the park and smoke a cigar 
and chat with some friend, either old or new, for the 
bottle and the pipe made friendships quickly, though 
loosely. Yes, the park was quite a rendezvous during the 
convention. Some of the delegates believed in Luther’s 
invitation to Melanchton: “Let God take care of the world 
today, but we will go fishing.” Because he was a great man, 
he could say and do such things occasionally. “Behold, 
how good and how pleasant it is for brethern to dwell to- 
gether in unity!” said another great man, and that is 
also necessary for man’s happiness. Man must have both 
solitude and society to keep his mental balance. But strange 
city crowds often give one the feeling of the most terrible 
loneliness. It seemed especially good to be together at 
this convention, because there was one thing all rejoiced 
in next to the Lord, and that was Thor Erickson’s will. 
Had anyone ever dreamed that such a great thing should 
happen to their church. Thus it is when the Lord moves 
the hearts of men. Then they flow like streams of water. 
Who could imagine that there could be so much good in 
the heart of Thor who was famous everywhere as a money- 
shark. Yes, it behooves us to judge our fellow-beings 
carefully and kindly, for God only can judge righteous- 
ness, who looks to the heart and discerns its interests, 
more than to the outward appearance. Such was the sub- 
stance of the people’s conversations among themselves. 
They were all looking for the hour when the committee 
should report on this matter. The program of the meeting 
had been staged accordingly and left to the afternoon 
session of the last day. Dr. Jonathan Butts was chairman 
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of the meeting and asked for a report of the triumvirate. 
Rev. William Hankow had been delegated with this 
pleasant duty. Mr. Hankow was a versatile man of con- 
siderable ability, and as it was thought, of great learning. 
These qualities he had never lost sight of himself, and he 
. was obsessed like so many of his fellow creatures with the 
idea of greatness. One of his chief ambitions at that time 
was to become President of Oslo College, a position 
he believed himself eminently fitted for. His imposing 
personality led others to believe the same thing, although 
his previous career held out no convincing proofs of his 
qualifications as an executive or even a teacher. In his 
pastorates, he had shown no evidence for being systematic 
and practical. His successors had difficulties in finding in 
the church records the names of the children he had baptized 
and the young people he had confirmed, and even those 
whom he had married, not to speak of the many who had 
died during his pastorate. Such trifles were useless to 
him. Nor were his financial accounts easily deciphered. 
His sermons and speeches were loud and bombastic, arro- 
gating to himself a wisdom and authority which he could 
not otherwise substantiate. But he had been a personal 
friend of Thor Erickson, at least, he claimed such a dis- 
tinction, since now it became something to be recognized. 
He had received handsome Christmas presents from him in 
in the form of several hundred dollars. He also claimed that 
Thor had personally expressed a wish that he should become 
president of the college, and now, since Professor Gold had 
passed away, many of the leading men in the denomination 
began to look to Rev. Hankow as a suitable man to lead a 
growing college through difficulties to greater achievements 
and efficiency. The golden moment had arrived to make 
a strong impression upon a great assembly. In the report 
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of the Thor Erickson will, conferring an endowment upon 
Oslo College, there was an opportunity for a glowing 
speech on the future possibilities of the school, a speech that 
should focus attention upon the orator. For all preachers 
may be classified under three categories: those whose 
sermons focus upon Christ; secondly, those ' whose 
eloquence center on themselves; and thirdly, that rare class 
which has the peculiar gift of leading the listeners into a 
search of their own consciences and their innermost selves. 
The poorest class is the second, for though it may have 
many gifted men in its ranks, it is the most unworthy 
because egotism rules it. Rev. Hankow belonged to it and 
there were spiritual-minded people in his congregations 
who said among themselves that this man had never been 
converted. That may have been true although Rev. Oak 
may not have agreed with them, and he had written a 
book on conversion which was considered a very learned 
discussion of this important dogma, being especially based 
upon and proven by the church fathers. The mere mention 
of the fact that Thor Erickson had given one million 
dollars to Oslo College called forth a storm of applause, 
and President Butts had to use the gavel in order to restore 
order. Rev. Hankow entered into the enthusiasm of that 
moment and felt the thrill of it. Thor Erickson was the 
hero of the occasion, but he was a dead hero, hence his 
personal friend might apply a little of the lustre upon 
himself. Thus he spoke: “Delegates and visitors to the 
National Convention of the United Disciples of America: 
This is a great hour in the history of our denomination. 
In scanning its pages, I can find no greater epoch unless 
it be when that great prophet, Benjamin Oak, had a vision 
of the college on Oslo Hill. “There were giants in those 
days, men of great minds and strong faith.’ I shall 
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name three whose lives were devoted to our school; namely, 
Reverend Oak, Professor Gold and Thor Erickson. Blessed 
be their memories. A college of today needs scholars, men 
of learning and high ideals, but it also needs financiers 
and able executives. God has blest our school with both. 
A college cannot be maintained with any lasting success 
without sufficient funds. The Lord knows this and though 
his is the gold and the silver, yet it pleases Him to make 
sinful men stewards of His manifold riches. And it pleased 
Him to elect such a man as Thor Erickson to bequeath 
most of his wealth which he had amassed during his life- 
time to such a needy and well-deserving school as Oslo 
College. (Prolonged applause.) It was my privilege to 
be a personal friend of this great financier. Again and 
again I was called upon to discuss with him the future 
needs of our great college, and I assure you there was only 
one attitude taken on my part, an attitude which may have 
helped him to bestow upon it such a magnificent gift. Mr. 
Erickson was, in many respects, a great man. He may have 
had his faults, but it is not for us to speak about them. 
When a man has entered into the presence of his Creator, 
criticism should cease. We may truly say, that through 
his great legacy, he has redeemed himself from the 
accusations which were often hurled against him, but which 
he patiently endured. Oslo College was, from its be- 
ginning, dear to his heart, a love which has been wondrous- 
ly exemplified by his gift. Would that we all could show 
our love and interest more practically by our deeds! Our 
personal relation was such that it would be a matter of 
poor taste to divulge any more, only this, Mr. President, 
I move that a committee be appointed to draw up a suitable 
resolution of appreciation for the munificent legacy Thor 
Erickson bequeathed to Oslo College.” 
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He was roundly applauded as he closed his speech, and 
he had accomplished what he wished to do, to make the 
convention believe that he had been chiefly instrumental 
in obtaining the gift. An electric current seemed to pass 
through the audience which subtly conveyed only one 
thought, and that was, why not make William Hankow 
president of Oslo College? 

At this moment of rejoicing and thanksgiving it was 
considered wise and proper to pass the customary temper- 
ance resolution. The following resolution was unanimously 
adopted with great fervor and enthusiasm as evidenced by 
tremendous applause: 

“Resolved that we re-affirm our stand for absolute prohi- 
bition as expressed in the Eighteenth Amendment and the 
‘so-called Volstead Act and pledge our united support to all 
men ‘in public life who represent our principles on the 
temperance» question and we deeply appreciate the heroic 
services of the ménand women who made the prohibition 
of the liquor traffic possible—their services shall never be 
forgotten; and 

“Resolved further that we re-affirm our stand that ou 
political support shall be withheld from all candidates for 
elective or appointive public offices who are not heartily in 
favor of the Eighteenth Amendment and a diligent enforce- 
ment of the Volstead Act.” 

Out in the little park sat George Nelson alone. Ha 
was not far from the bubbling, spluttering fountain, but 
he paid no attention to its merry note, nor to the play of 
the little children. The gust of wind which sighed in the 
trees had no effect upon his disquieted mind. The report 
of that afternoon burdened his heart. He had begun 
to realize how much of a cheat the whole thing was 
going to be. That men who were lauded to the skies 
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with praise were unworthy stewards of an ill-gotten gain. 
He almost blamed himself for having had anything to 
do with it. One-third of the legacy was already gone 
and no one knew how much more would soon be used 
up, but the triumvirate had willed it so and he was help- 
less. What would be the end? Would there be anything left? 
“That which the locust hath left hath the cankerworm 
eaten.” Shame, utter shame! But there in the big audi- 
torium the great congregation was offering thanksgiving 
to God whose mercies endureth forever. Strange things 
would come to pass when that same people should 
learn that they had been deceived. The judgment day 
would surely come when the hidden things should be 
revealed, when that which was high should be brought 
low and that which was low should be exalted. The 
great church of the United Disciples was being deceived 
by selfish men, unworthy of the great trust put upon 
them. It must be freed from this element, if the church 
shall again prosper and grow. Confidence cannot be restored 
until the truth is revealed. “They are afraid of me,” he said 
to himself, “because I refuse to be hoodwinked, and 
therefore they have to go outside their own camp into 
that of the enemies to find advocates who care nothing 
if there be anything left or not!” Such were the thoughts 
which passed through George Nelson’s mind that after- 
noon while the big audience listened to the resolutions 
of praise for the dead and the triumvirate. Then, like one 
who emerges from a dream, he cast the whole situation 
aside, stretched himself and yawned a little and began to 
look around. Now he heard and saw. The fountain seemed 
to laugh, the children laughed, the sunlight seemed to 
giggle with glee among the branches, the flowers danced 
in the breeze and the birds sang for joy. “What fools 
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we men are,” he said, “living in a world of care and 
fret, encouraging gray hair and wrinkles, while even a 
little patch of nature like this puts us all to shame with 
its gladness.” He spat upon the gravel, arose and saunt- 
ered away like a boy walking in the woods without any 
definite aim or purpose. At the end of the walk, he met 
Pere Amerigo, the financial wizard of the church who 
said to him: 

“You are coming to the banquet tonight, are you 
not?” 

“Maybe,” said Nelson and would have walked on. 
He was not in the mood for conversation just now. 

But Mr. Amerigo had something of greater import- 
ance on his mind than the banquet. “Have the executors 
of the will accomplished their task yet?” he asked. 

“No, but I’m trying my very best to make them.” 

“Make them?” 

“Yes, they don’t seem to be in any hurry about con- 
sulting attorneys, I’m told, and they are willing to let the 
matter lag.” 

“As the attorney of the church, it is your business to 
have it fixed.” 

“TI know my business, Mr. Amerigo, and shall at- 
tend to it without any promptings.” 

“Well, I mean no offense, Mr. Nelson. Only that 
I am, and I think I speak for all, anxious to know 
where we stand in this matter.” 

“That we will never know,” answered Nelson and 
left the financial wizard, whose expression was a blend- 
ing of astonishment and anger, provoked by the non- 
chalant answer of Mr. Nelson. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 
A Banquet at New Bagdad. 


Shamrock Hotel was considered the most fashionable in 
the city of New Bagdad. Here, congressmen, senators, 
and all other kinds of important politicians had their head- 
quarters before election time, for, as a rule, there were 
many big men who met there, to whom the welfare of the 
state and country were close at heart, and they had to be met 
royally by the office-seekers. Banquets were common affairs 
in the spacious dining room of this hotel. There is nothing 
which so paves the way to the hearts of those who must still 
be regarded as uncertain friends as a sumptuous dinner with 
cocktails, music and witty toasts to this and that prominent 
person present. Often a banquet is given in a brilliant 
way to enhance the greatness and magnanimity of the 
host who may have subtle designs on his guests. It is 
seldom given out of sheer generosity. Again, a banquet 
may be staged for the benefit of some dark-horse poli- 
tician, or as it frequently happens in the name of the 
Lord, to raise money for missions or for some education- 
al institution and for innumberable causes, purporting 
to uplift and better humanity. Charity shines illustriously 
at banquet tables, literature and science and inventions 
are here crowned with roses and consecrated with cham- 
pagne. Sometimes banquets are given in honor of a trotting 
horse who stands at the end of the table munching chrysan- 
themums. Again a pedigreed dog may be the central figure 
of the festivities. A millionaire’s son may spend a small 
fortune on chorus girls, with a nude beauty stepping out of 
an immense pie as the central figure, ending, as a rule, in 
a free-for-all orgie. History relates of gorgeous banquets 
which ended fatally. Such was that of King Belshazzar 
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when the divine handwriting on the wall declared that he 
was weighed in the balance and found wanting. He lost 
his kingdom that self same night. Such was that of Herod 
when John the Baptist lost his head; such was that of poor 
Macbeth when daggers glittered among diamonds. Under 
which of these categories the banquet at the Shamrock 
falls, the reader must decide for himself. Patrick Murphy, 
whose business prevented him from being with his family 
in Paris, thought it not impracticable to spend a little of 
his lawyer’s fee upon his friends at home. The trium- 
virate and the executors of Thor Erickson’s will, the heirs, 
the judge, and scores of noted politicians, business and 
professional people had been invited. Patrick Murphy had 
a vision of something greater than that of being a noted 
attorney, yea, even greater than that of a district judge, a 
thing of which only a few had any knowledge, as yet. But 
the road to greatness is slowly paved. He would have invited 
the hierarchy of New Bagdad but that was not necessary, 
and such a thing might have been resented by the leaders 
representing the church for which he had “won” the lawsuit. 
The sons of the Vikings and the sons of Erin are still too 
much at odds to dip bread in the same dish. The strange 
thing is that the descendants of the fearless Norsemen have 
become so pliable that a shrewd Irishman can handle them 
as he pleases. The blood must have become very thin. The 
sons of Erin have greater pugilistic qualities than the sons 
of Norway, and that is probably one of the chief reasons 
for their activities in skyscrapers rather than on prairie 
farms. That, however, may be left for sociologists to pon- 
der on. The fact is evident, but the causes leading up to it 
may be more difficult to discern. 
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II. 


The banquet hall of Shamrock Hotel was splendid on 
the night of Pat Murphy’s social event. Everything shone 
and glittered from the buttons of the liveried pages to the 
belladonnaed eyes of the ladies. There was an orchestra, 
of course, that discoursed the program of mixed selections, 
and there was a singer also who warbled notes divine; 
only the notes were somewhat unintelligible; nobody but 
some of the young women who were well versed in sheet 
music poetry knew what she sang, and nobody cared much, 
for the costly viands and wine were good and the people 
were distinguished and pleasant so why should anyone 
bother one’s mind in trying to find out whether the artistic 
lady sang an aria from “Il Trovatore” or “The Beggar’s 
Opera.” Mr. Murphy was resplendent with perfection of 
attire and manners. He and Harold Siegfried were the 
only gentlemen at the feast who were without the company 
of ladies. Mrs. Murphy and daughters were still in Europe 
and poor Siegfried never succeeded in getting the lady he 
wanted on such occasions, so he preferred to come alone 
which is least troublesome. A man who can get along 
without a woman is to be considered fortunate. Thousands 
of ills and vexations pass by his door, and he can stand 
at the front window and laugh as the procession seeks out 
some unfortunate wretch in the next block. His is also the 
independence and freedom which entitles him to little flirta- 
tions and intimacies with every new acquaintance in the 
feminine world. No wife stands near him to watch him 
when he smiles on a fair maid, for which a half-hysteric 
reprimand follows at home. And if he should choose to 
take his stenographer to lunch or the theatre, there is no 
one who is going to start a scandal about it. Nor must he 
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give an account of himself if he prefers to stay out until 
three o’clock in the morning or while there is the smell of 
moonshine on his breath, nor how he spends so much of 
last week’s wages, nor whom he corresponds with. Oh, 
blessed liberty of bachelorhood! Why was marriage ever in- 
vented to make man unhappy all the best days of his life? 
Mr. Siegfried, however, had never philosophied in this mat- 
ter. The fact was simply this, that he could not get the 
one he wanted, and it is a question if he could have found 
anyone at all who cared to marry him. His only redeem- 
ing quality was that he had money, and that is no small 
attraction with femininity. There was nothing especially 
wrong about Siegfried except that Nature must have been 
half-drunk when it shaped him. His head was too small for 
his nose and ears, his body was also able to get into a boy’s 
suit of clothes. He was, nevertheless, a cheerful person, 
and often said witty things without being conscious of it, 
which is the chief virtue of wit, and, therefore, he was wel- 
come in social circles. Everybody called him “Sig” which 
he sometimes rhymed with pig, but more often with jig and 
fig, for he was good at rhyming and some people called 
him a poet, that is, people who believe that rhyme must 
necessarily be poetry. He believed it himself, and there- 
fore spent his lonely moments amusing himself with writ- 
ing jingles. For this occasion he had offered a “poem” to 
grace the menu which read as follows: 


A welcome to each guest, 
To all your host can offer, 
Partake of what seems best 
’Tis made by Fritz Solhaffer. 


Fritz Solhaffer was the chef’s name. On his own card 
he had written under the last line, “Accept of Murphy’s cof- 
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fer.” He had also written a much longer poem which he 
hoped some one would read. He had shown it to Jacob 
Lawson and requested him to read it, but this gentleman, 
without giving much time to its perusal, handed it back to 
the author, requesting him -to recite it. This, Siegfried 
was earnestly considering, although he always felt embar- 
rassed when he addressed a crowd. It was when speaking 
to a small group or just one or two persons that he was 
fully himself. Mr. Murphy was in high spirits that night. 
He was the host of this occasion and a suave society man. 
He was the eloquent toastmaster and his opening speech to 
the splendid company about the table was both witty and 
wise. His flattery of the Norwegians and his stock stories 
about the Irishmen were given in a way so as to awaken 
mirth as well as to please. 

“We are all Norwegians, for the Vikings invaded almost 
every country in Europe and everywhere they came with a 
determination to stay, if staying was worth while. That is 
the reason, I think, there are so many red-headed Irish- 
men, Scotchmen and Englishmen, for the golden hair must 
have come from the land of the midnight sun. Some of 
the greatest men of England traced their ancestry back to 
the Norsemen, like Byron and Carlyle. It is claimed by 
noted historians that George Washington’s ancestry has 
been traced to Sweden; the great father of our country, 
a Swede! That was the reason he could not tell a lie, I 
suppose. Of course, the historian may have found a miss- 
ing link somewhere, but said nothing about it to avoid a 
lic. That the Norsemen came to America a long time be- 
fore Columbus arrived is now an established fact, and that 
they came to Minnesota while it was still a mighty waste, 
you all know. No people has put a stamp upon the life and 
progress of this great commonwealth like the Norwegians 
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and the Irish. I once saw a very good-looking Norwegian 
girl attending school at Joel, and, if it had not been that my 
friend George Nelson had seen her first, I might have been | 
still more intimately related to the Norse people. You have 
heard it said about the Irishman that when he comes to 
America he expects to be made a United States Senator 
without much difficulty, and if that should miscarry, he is 
quite sure he will become a policeman, and should such a 
thing possibly fail, he is against the government. I am 
not aspiring to either of these offices, but my highest desire 
is to be always a worthy citizen of this state and to serve a 
royal people like the patriotic and loyal citizens of Minne- 
sota. You will arise and drink a toast to Minnesota.” 

This ambigious speech was rewarded with a thunder- 
ing applause, and all drank to the glory of the North Star 
state. All were highly enthused and Jacob Lawson re- 
ponded immediately with, “Ladies and Gentlemen, here is 
to the host, a wonderful and a generous man, and a great 
lawyer, Patrick Murphy.” 

Then followed toast upon toast in the usual attempts 
at humor which is so unnatural for the Norwegian, al- 
though he is not entirely devoid of satire. Exaggeration, 
flattery and insincerity are so common in after dinner 
speeches that most people interpret them as purely pleas- 
antries, and so understood, they are comical. George Nel- 
son’s response to a toast was rather a bomb-shell thrown 
into the midst of the feast. 

It may not rightly be called a speech, but rather, para- 
graphs of philosophical musings which were his daily 
wont. This is what he said with calm deliberation: “Your 
personal habits may be questionable, but if you are sup- 
posed to have money, you may still be received in the 
best of society, yes, even by the preacher. 
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“No matter how close-fisted or actually stingy a man 
may be, if he is rich, he is catered to even by those who 
despise him; this is true, not only in society, but in politics 
and in the church. 

“Persons who do not gently submit to such a code of 
behavior are black-listed and known in the inner circles as 
disturbers of the peace and not considered safe and sane, 
nor to be trusted as ‘yes-yes’ members of important com- 
mittees and honorable boards. 

“Therefore, if you wish to be acclaimed a success by the 
world, right now, today—‘get money—get it honestly if you 
can; but by all means get money.’ 

“But if you have no desire for a mere seeming success 
and speak and act fearlessly and honestly, and you are 
willing to count the cost and make the necessary sacrifices 
and services, eulogies will be spoken of you when you are 
dead and gone, and suitable monuments will be raised to 
your memory. Verily, human nature has not changed in 
these thousands of years. ‘Unless the corn of wheat die, 
it abideth alone,’ etc. 

“But these men of today who are keeping the self same 
code of behavior in force will not claim that the ‘yes-yes’ 
men have done the world any good, nor are they willing 
to build any monuments in their memory. They have 
enjoyed their full share of pleasure and goodness in their 
lifetime. 

“Nearly everybody, especially the professional men and 
other leaders, know that their life is a mere masquerade and 
they are just playing the game. “That is the way they do it,’ 
is the apology.” 

These sober and unadorned truths received but scanty 
applause, Harold Siegfried being the most appreciative, 
clapping his hands energetically. It seemed to go to his 
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head like wine. His face flushed and his eyes stared at 
Nelson as if he would say, “How did you dare to do that?” 

Now it happened that Jacob Lawson thought of Sieg- 
fried’s poem which he had in his pocket. He had not read 
it, but believed it must be a funny thing which might off- 
set the undesirable impression which George Nelson’s re- 
marks had made. He arose and said: 

“Mr. Toastmaster, Harold Siegfried has written a poem 
for this occasion which I should like to have him read.” 

This gave ani instant relief from the brief tension and 
everybody called wildly for Siegfried’s verses. Both the 
wine and Nelson, whose glass was still turned down, had 
made Siegfried exceedingly bold, and he arose without 
hesitation and explained the situation that his effusions, 
as he deprecatingly styled it, were in Mr. Lawson’s pocket, 
and that this gentleman had promised to read it. Im- 
mediately, Mr. Lawson arose from his seat, passed down 
to Siegfried and returned the manuscript to him. It now 
fell to the poet to read, which he did, unhesitatingly. The 
poem was entitled, “The Baby Cats of New Bagdad.” 

“What shall we call the baby cats of Bagdad? 

The fuzzy, wuzzy, little baby cats, 
The darling, little baby cats of Bagdad, 
The common enemy of nasty mice and rats. 

This admirable stanza secretly touched the feelings of 
the feminine element present, both with sympathy and | 
fear. Vivid images of cats and mice arose. The second 
stanza was even more suggestive than the first. 

“T could not sleep while thinking of the dangers 

Those nameless baby cats are apt to face, 
From over-eating, drownings, separation 
Or of the horrid dogs which them will chase. 
This was too much for George Nelson. He forgot him- 
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self and turned his glass upright to the uproarous amuse- 
ment of the guests. Siegfried proceeded: 
“What shall we call the baby cats of Bagdad? 
Oh ladies, have you not some fitting name? 
You scarcely need a Webster’s dictionary, 
To choose from lengthy galaxies of fame. 


“Since we have Pat and Jim and George and others 
Right in our midst both mongst the drys and wets, 
Oh dearth of wit amid a crowd so learned 
And amongst lovers of the furry pets. 

Pat Murphy looked disgusted when Mrs. George Nelson 
exclaimed, “Call them kittens,” which relieved the embar- 
rassing situation with a hearty ripple of mirth. 

The poet continued: 

“And you, my lady, do I crown the mistress 

Of all the wit this company contains, 
Which even the wine has failed to sharpen 
And you, who touched it not have keener brains. 


“We'll call them kittens, Bagdad’s little kittens, 
Who love the petting and the unstrained milk, 
And you can put them all in Murphy’s mittens 
For they are very large and soft as silk.” 

“I dedicate this poem to the ‘New Bagdad Press’,” and 
he sat down amid a storm of laughter and cat-calls. Only 
a few understood what he meant. He was the king’s 
jester. 

Mr. Murphy said: “Siegfried, I will give you a bottle 
of Madeira for that,” but it had a sharp sting to it like the 
wine. 

The orchestra played; the floors were cleared and the 
party danced until the “wee hours of morning.” A few, 


however left eaye Among Hen were George | 
_ his wife. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 
Executors Hesitate in Carrying Out a Sacred Trust. 


Words are like seeds. It is difficult to know where 
they are going to strike ground and assert themselves. The 
cotton-seed wanders on the soft breezes of a May morning, 
downy and light. It gathers in the quiet nooks and corners, 
useless and helpless, only to be swept up and carted away 
by the street-cleaners; only a few may get a footing in the 
open field. There are other kinds like that of the maple 
whose arrow point strikes into the ground to stay there. It 
comes whirling in spirals and lodges near the tree that 
produced it. Such were the sayings at that banquet in 
New Bagdad. The very most of it was like the downy 


cotton-seed. It was soft and woolly and floated away to — 


be forgotten the next day. The few words uttered by George 
Nelson had arrow points to them, and some of his listen- 
ers felt them in many days to come. What did he mean? 
The words were ambiguous, they had no special bearing 
upon the occasion. Particularly did they fasten in the 
hearts of the members of the Board of Executors. These 
gentlefolk had not a clear conscience, and therefore the 
words stuck. Did he know the inside of the case to such 
an extent that he might become their tormentor? What 
was said and done by that worthy body had been locked 
and sealed as in a secret vault. Something was evidently 
being unearthed. They had better have a meeting and 
consider the matter before it should be too late. So the 
committee, consisting of John Anderson, Sam Small, 
Nathaniel Rood, Valborg Rubenstein and Pere’‘Amerigo met 
in the office of the famous attorney, Odin Jaabeck. They 
assembled in the inner court of that great jurist to listen 
to his sage counsel. Judge Jaabeck was a gentleman of 
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slow and cautious speech. His lips moved quickly before 
they ventured to pronounce anything, as if they were 
tremblingly paving the way for a royal verdict. This had the 
effect that his hearers “hung on his lips” in the fullest sense 
of this rhetorical phrase. The deliberation of his utter- 
ances made every moment tense with expectation, and when 
the words, at last, were brought forth like so many children 
out of Jove’s forehead, they were often a disappointment 
for they were stillborn. The chief thing remembered was 
the mysterious moving of the lips. After due orientations 
of the assembly, orientations which are universal in charac- 
ter, suggesting the preparations made before slaughtering 
an animal or the hanging of a criminal, the weather was 
discussed with the usual absent-mindedness and the condi- 
tions of the several families inquired into. The judge de- 
clared that he had not seen such a dry summer since the 
time of the first year of his practice in Minneapolis, and 
that was over thirty years ago. 

“Un-less-we get-rain-soon-it-will-be a-poor-year,” he ven- 
tured to state. Mrs. Rubenstein had a smile lurking in the 
corners of her mouth but it was instantly hidden behind the 
rich embroidery of a fine linen handkerchief. Sam Small, 
however, noticed it and frowned. This was neither time 
nor place for any foolish mirth at the expense of anybody, 
least of all, of the worthy judge. To him, it was rather a 
moment of grave importance. He looked upon the large 
sign on Jaabeck’s door which stated definitely that his charge 
for consultation was five dollars for as many minutes. And 
they had already spent more than that in doing nothing. 
The committee had made him the spokesman of this occas- 
sion. He was a State Senator and in that capacity he had 
gained a reputation for leadership with a marked ability 
for introducing and discussing bills. 
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“Well, judge,” he began, “as a committee, we have come 
to confer with you and to obtain your advice with regard to 
our duties as the executors of Thor Erickson’s will. You 
are thoroughly familiar with the circumstances of this case, 
and we need not go over these. The thing we have come 
to find out is this: What is the least we can do in the Thor 
Erickson will matter?” The judge turned around in his 
swivel-chair and looked out into the street, as if the answer 
was written on the shop-windows on the other side of the 
avenue. Then he came back to his former attitude, and the 
lips began to move. Valborg had use for her handkerchief 
again. She seemed to be very gay that morning, and Pere 
Amerigo was conscious of that fact more than anyone else. 
Pere read women intuitively. His eyes were fixed upon her 
but she did not meet them. For him she had a secret dis- 
gust which her good breeding succeeded in concealing from 
him. When Jaabeck’s lips had sufficiently heralded the 
weighty answer to Sam’s inquiry, the following advice es- 
caped. “The-least-you-can do-is to do-nothing.” 

No Delphic oracle ever spake more decidedly, according 
to the will of the divine powers than did the judge at this 
time. A deep and long silence fell upon the group, a si- 
lence which was golden, especially to the judge. The an- 
swer was Sibylline. It needed interpretation. 

“The-least-you-can do-is to do-nothing.” 

It had the cave-like voice of the gods. It must be met- 
aphysically explained. Sam Small repeated it to himself 
several times but each time it became more enigmatical. 
“If the least we can do is to do nothing, what then, if we 
have to do more?” 


Stupid philosopher! And now they had to do some- 
thing for that upstart lawyer Nelson followed them every- 
where like a foxhound its prey. Had he not been to each 
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one of them personally, and like a preacher, appealed to 
their conscience? Had they not even been on the danger- 
line of making confessions? There would be a great dis- 
appointment among the people everywhere throughout the 
Northwest when it should become known to them what the 
executors had done, or had failed to do. The legacy is ap- 
parently securely tied up in a chain of banks, but of late 
they had not yielded much dividends, and their foundations 
were not at all very secure. The management eats up the in- 
terest. Why did the gentlemen who represent the interests 
of the church become so one-sided in this matter? 

“The least you can do is nothing.” 

To do nothing, say nothing, let the things drift, let the 
people wait and wonder if there is anything left but debts 
and the whole thing an illusion. Is it not high time that 
the Augean stable should be cleaned and a new order of 
things established for the good of Zion? 
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CHAPTER XXX. 
Pat Murphy is Appointed to High Post. 


Politics is in most instances a ruinous profession; but 
it is like prospecting for gold, sometimes it pays exceeding- 
ly well. The lucky finder of the golden ore becomes, as a 
rule, immensely wealthy, if he has sense enough to start a 
stock company, water the stock and sell shares at one hun- 
dred dollars per share. The most successful method in 
politics is somewhat analogous to this. Make the public 
believe that they have discovered a wonderful man who 
may be enticed to take an office of great trust, and then start 
the operation. Let the big interests manipulate it. The 
stock goes quickly and is soon at par. Big business, church 
organizations, the press and a host of ward heelers who 
dream of favors will do the publicity work free of charge. 
The great man for an important office has been found at 
last. Even when an office is only a matter of appointment 
by the powers at the top, the voice of the mighty is eagerly 
listened to. There is always a “come-back” in politics. 
To have the endorsement of high ecclesiastics and educators 
is not to be despised, especially when they are harmonious 
from otherwise discordant wings of Christendom. He 
must be a great man whose ability overshadows all creeds 
and all bigotry arising from them. Such a colossus was 
Pat Murphy. Bishops, Church-College presidents and other 
high Church officials recommended him unanimously for 
one of the highest offices in the land. Why should religion, 
political differences or even past records count when the 
light of fortune is focused upon him? In him is the golden 
ore which may enrich all. Ore is often deep and in the 
dark and is mined out of the sight of men. The great 
lawyer who could command a fee of forty thousand dollars 
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by the sleight of hand might be immensely useful in even 
bigger things. His appointment caused a thrill among the 
natives of his state. Never had a commonwealth been 
honored as now. The state was thereby put on the map. His 
name resounded from sea to sea, and it was evident, even to 
the Bostonians that its population was not entirely Indian. 
Joel, his birthplace, put on holiday attire. The flag was 
flung to the autumn breezes on business houses and public 
buildings. Oslo College loyally hoisted it on the main build- 
ing and the students had a half-holiday. Had not the 
“savior” of a million dollars been duly recognized for his 
ability, and was he not a product of Joel? Many ministers 
referred to his appointment in their sermons, making him an 
illustrious object lesson to the youth of today that in this 
free country a man may rise from the obscurity of a country 
town lawyer to one of the highest positions a great republic 
can bestow. Many a mother wiped away a furtive tear as she 
thought of her own boy in the light of such an assurance. 
The archbishop preached in the cathedral of New Bagdad 
from the text: “For unto everyone that hath shall be given, 
and he shall have abundance; but from him that hath not 
shall be taken away even that which he hath,” and alluded 
to the significant political event. Daily papers commented 
editorially on it, agreeing that it was a most happy ex- 
pression of the spirit of true democracy. Only the so- 
called radicals of the Northwest criticized the appointment 
and looked upon it as an ill-omen. There were many others, 
however, who entertained quietly the same opinion, but 
for political reasons said nothing. Radicalism is like a 
rat-terrier. It barks but seldom bites because it is afraid 
of the hurtful kick it might entail. Luck was certainly 
leading the footsteps of Pat Murphy, and he knew it. That 
such an event should be gloriously celebrated was only 
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natural; but at this time just with the closest and most elect 
present. In fact, it took on almost a religious ceremony 
with a dedication to the lofty responsibilities which the 
office imposed. His family was at home now, as well as his 
colleagues and their household. Fresh from the continent, 
they could now stage social functions in a most exclusive 
manner from which most of the former guests were ex- 
cluded. A great thing had been achieved, why bother with 
the tools? Dinner parties took on the aspect of family 
affairs, so why should outsiders criticize. The names of 
those present were not published in the New Bagdad Press 
nor given out for publication in other papers. The Sanctum 
Sanctorum had been reached and the curtains were drawn. 
The triumvirate sat at home on nights when it was rumored 
by the dames of social gossip that select parties were being 
held in elite circles in honor of Mr. Murphy and family, but 
they themselves were ignored. How could that be? Was 
it race or religion? It was said that the archbishop and other 
church dignitaries were there. Of course, the great church of 
the United Disciples could not, under these conditions, ex- 
pect to be considered. The thing was done. Now they could 
sit at home and think the matter over. But the most annoy- 
ing feature of it was that their own people talked about it. 
The cat was out of the bag, and what a nasty tom-cat it was, 
howling in the night when good people wished to sleep. It 
began to show fight with all other cats in the neighborhood, 
and then a general music arose. The thing was to kill the 
beast of nine lives; but nothing seemed to accomplish it. 
They tried to put it to peaceful sleep with chloroform, but it 
came to life again; they tried to drown it, but the nine-lived 
one would be back to the fireside again in the morning. It 
was a confounded black cat, such a one which the morose 
author of “The Raven” might have delighted in having 
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near him on stormy nights when chilling blasts moaned 
around his cottage, for then the fitful feline might have 
added to the mysteries of the fateful bird. It was said that 
the cat belonged to George Nelson and that he prized it 
very highly. It was like him to have such a pet. But it 
was such an unusual cat; it strayed away from home so 
often, and especially on moonlight nights. There was 
much romance in this tom, and it had a fighting capacity 
which made it a terror to all other males of the species. 
Nelson loved it and had decided that if it were killed, he 
would take it to the taxidermist and have it mounted so 
that it might adorn the mantle-piece of his home. The 
stare of its glassy eyes might serve as a reminder of an un- 
fulfilled task. The Egyptians carried cats with them in 
battles, why not he? The big battle was yet to come. And 
the triumvirate knew it. All hail to the cat that is out of 
the bag! Let it disturb the neighbors, let it sing to the 
moon! It used to go over to Mr. Sardis’ home to visit his 
Angora pet, whose low voice was always drowned by the 
basal qualities of tom’s. They blended at times like a so- 
prano and alto duet at the Orpheum. But one night Tom 
wandered far away from home, and as the moon set, he 
found himself in the palatial district of New Bagdad. Here 
were the aristocratic felines: Persians, Angora, Carthusian, 
Egyptian, Tortoiseshell and tailless cats. All had pedigrees, 
but Tom was like Bob Burns who declared: that the blood 
of rascals flowed in his veins even from the beginning of 
the world. In this respect, he was only a scrub cat, but 
otherwise, big and strong, full of fight and without fear. 
The fact that he had been kept in a bag so long made him 
more ferocious. Some uncanny instinct made him prefer 
to visit Pat Murphy’s residence. There was a tailless Man 
of Isle tom-cat there which Mrs. Murphy had taken 
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with her from Europe. He liked the parlor settee during 
the day time, but at night his most delectable place was the 
back alley. He was a cat which might have been an honor 
to any Irishman, for he had already made a conspicuous 
place for himself in the catdom of the neighborhood. The 
rest of the Tommies skulked away when they smelled Mr. 
“Tailless” advance. But he was just the kind that Nelson’s 
Tom had been looking for, a worthy combatant. They met 
on successive nights under Pat Murphy’s window and 
fought their duels for mastery. The music accompanying 
the battles was not very soothing for the Murphy house- 
hold, and the sentences pronounced by the head of the house- 
hold upon the disturbers of nocturnal peace were more 
emphatic than effective. The Tommies did not care the least 
even when a bedroom slipper was hurled at them. 

The Murphys began to long for the appointed day when 
they should depart for the East because the cat-calls became 
so nerve-wrecking that it was found necessary to engage a 
watchman for the purpose of re-establishing peace. Of 
course, it had occurred to Mrs. Murphy that the thing 
might be avoided by keeping their own cat in the house. 
But the German cook was so sympathetic with the cat 
that when evening came, the cat sat at the kitchen door 
looking wistfully for a chance to exit, the heart of the good, 
old soul could not deny Tom that privilege. She told her 
mistress that she cared more for animals than for people, 
because man had deceived her but the cat never had. The 
cat had a right to get out if he wished to, and as to being 
disturbed in the night by the fight, she had never as much 
as lost a minute’s sleep. If people worked as hard as she 
had to do, they would sleep sounder, she averred. Of course 
Pat Murphy did not hear this from her lips, but it came in- 
directly to his knowledge, and as a son of Erin, he had 
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humor enough to redeem the situation. In fact, he could 
not refrain from telling it to his lawyer friends in the court- 
house. But he grew haggard under a strain of sleepless 
nights and became desperate. So he ordered the watchman 
to kill the cats the following night, provided their war 
songs should be resumed. In this there was a possible 
danger, however, that he might kill the wrong cat. His 
wife would never forgive him if her pet was killed; so he 
asked the sentinel to shoot carefully. Oh tragic fate, how 
dost thou stalk about both night and day to mete out sorrow 
to poor mortals! It must be a melancholy pleasure for thee 
to witness the woes of man, otherwise thou wouldst not be 
s0 tireless in thy mission! That night the combatants met 
earlier than usual and started the serenade back of 
Murphy’s garage. It so happened that the family was out 
that night, only the cook and the watchman were at home. 
As soon as the latter heard the caterwaul, he rushed out 
from the kitchen with gun in hand. The humane lady of 
the culinary department had pleaded with him to refrain 
from any shooting, because to kill a cat meant bad luck for 
him and the family, and that it was cruel and unchristian, as 
well. If the watchman had been Irish, he might have hesi- 
tated to kill a black cat, but since he was a Swede, he en- 
tertained no superstitions as to cats of any color. His 
sympathies were, moreover, with dogs. Cautiously, he 
crept around the garage as the cats were enjoying them- 
selves, unmindful of anything but the bliss of fighting. The 
watchman steadied his gun against the corner of the build- 
ing and fired. The Man of Isle cat made a leap in the air 
and came down on his back which none but a dead cat 
will do. The black cat was across the street before the 
killer could realize what he had done. Then he went home 
without saying goodbye to the cook, and she being scared 
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locked the back door and went to bed. 

That night a peaceful calm settled about the Murphy 
mansion, but the next day dawned upon poor Tailless who 
had been true to his instinct and tried to exemplify Dar- 
win’s theory of the survival of the fittest. His death caused 
the household to go into a state of mourning for the space 
of half an-hour. The German lady repeated several times 
while washing the breakfast dishes, “Arme katz, arme katz!” 

George Nelson’s black cat had found its way home, no 
one knows how, but he slept in the garret for two long 
days after that war. All of which is an allegory. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 
A Great Disappointment. 


The most dangerous enemies of the church have always 
been within its folds. Persecutions have only served to 
arouse her latent powers and fan the flame of faith into 
a consuming fire. The tyrants of Rome and Judea were 
unwittingly the servants of God in making her doctrines 
known to the masses. The living torches of Nero’s gardens 
were the beacon lights of a new age. It was when the fiery 
trials ceased and when the corrupt empire yielded and dur- 
ing the reign of the new conqueror whom Julian acknowl- 
edged while dying on the battlefield, that the greatest danger 
of the church began. When she became wedded to worldly 
power, she deserted her true bridegroom and her spiritual 
glory departed. The enemy sat on the throne by her side. She 
lost her first love, grew corrupt, and the Lord’s bride became 
a harlot, clothed in gold and scarlet and drinking the wine 
of the martyr’s blood. That blood again should seal the 
doom of Apostacy. Again the true light which for long had 
been hidden under a bushel was brought forth to enlighten 
humanity. The torch-bearers of the sixteenth century Ref- 
ormation led the vanguard of the Lord’s annointed who 
again should kindle the true faith in the hearts of men. 
Once more her great enemy was within her ranks: schisms, 
sectarianism and worldly power. The breath of the Spirit 
which gave a new and joyous life to all who sincerely 
sought the Kingdom of God through the works of God’s 
prophets was soon quenched, and the breath of hatred and 
prejudice chilled it, as when a northern blast kills the flow- 
ers of May. Again the new church was harnessed to the 
yoke of the state and ruled over by kings and ambitious 
prelates. Ritualism shackled her feet, rationalism blinded 
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her vision, and impotent sheep performed the mandates of 
secular powers. Occasionally, a voice was heard in the 
wilderness: “Repent ye for the Kingdom of heaven is at 
hand.” Again the breath of God blew upon the dead bones 
and mighty armies arose, as under the leadership of the 
Wesleys in England, Hans Nielsen Hauge in Norway and 
Dwight L. Moody in America. Great missionary and spirit- 
ual movements, which, like the salt, prevents decay and ex- 
pulsion from the sight of God. The Church of the United 
Disciples of America had, like most Protestant bodies, been 
ruled by democratic principles, although it is the daughter 
of a State Church on the European continent. Although it 
now bears the Christian name of United Disciples, it has 
not always been united. Several factions, differing only 
in minor things doctrinally, were often led by a spirit of ani- 
mosity towards each other, far from the example of their 
one and common Master. But a larger and nobler attitude 
was taken in accordance with the tendency of the age, which 
is tolerance and unity. The people realized the folly of 
separations and asked for a better understanding, and in 
spite of self-interested leaders, the union was accomplished. 
How much the disciples are in reality united is another 
question. With the union of great bodies arises the cent- 
ralization of power in the hands of a few, although they 
may be chosen by the most democratic methods, and mis- 
used power for selfish purposes has always been the most 
dangerous internal enemy of the church. As soon as this 
is detected, it should be cut out like a cancer. Leave it, and 
it will surely destroy the spiritual life of the church. When 
there are unmistakable symptoms of such a disease, earnest 
measures should be taken to locate its source. The settle- 
ment of the Thor Erickson will in behalf of the church had 
not been of a great financial benefit to George Nelson him- 
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self, although he had spent more time upon the case and 
practically won it single-handed before it came to court, yet 
his remuneration was a mere pittance in comparison with 
the fees bestowed upon Pat Murphy. This was, in itself, an 
injustice to Mr. Nelson, but that was only one feature of the 
unrighteous dealings of the triumvirate. That worthy, or 
rather unworthy body into whose hands the church had 
entrusted transactions of great importance had evidently 
recklessly handled the money which had been given to 
Oslo College. Their liberality was so lavish that it might 
make anyone who knew it suspicious of the motives which 
actuated the triumvirate. Forty thousand dollars had been 
granted to the honorable Pat Murphy for his services, 
although he was not entitled to more than five thousand dol- 
lars, according to the agreement, which stipulated two 
hundred fifty dollars per day while working on the case 
out of court, and five hundred dollars per day while engaged 
on it in court. According to this and the time which he spent 
on it, he had not earned more than five thousand dollars. 
Why then, forty thousand? Ask the triumvirate and the 
executors. The executors had been true to Judge Jaabeck’s 
advice: “The least you can do is to do nothing.” It is told 
that they even stayed out of the conference room when the 
compromise was made. Had not Jacob Lawson said: “Let 
Pat Murphy go in alone!” About three hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars was allowed the heirs out of the legacy in 
addition to the amounts designated as their inheritance. 
About one-third of the gift to Oslo College was thus 
consumed. It appeared that the heirs, their attorneys 
and Pat Murphy could parcel out the legacy as they pleased 
with the sanction of the triumvirate and executors. It was 
this which hurt George Nelson more than the indifference 
they showed towards his just claim as a remuneration for 
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his services as the attorney for the church. He was a faithful 
member of that church, had defended its rights and loved 
it for its faith and traditions, but now the worldlings had 
entered the flock, and these he desired to face that he might 
establish his testimony for the truth. The Board of Trustees, 
including the triumvirate, or as it is legally designated, the 
executive committee, and Mr. Nelson, as a member of the 
same, met with them. He felt, however, that he was 
not one of them on this occasion. He saw it, and felt it in- 
tuitively. There are silent communications received along 
the nerves to the brain, shaping themselves into different 
messages, hateful or friendly. As he waited for the meeting 
to be called to order, thoughts like these passed through his 
mind: Christ before the Sanhedrin must always remain as a 
type of the trial of righteousness by those who oppose them- 
selves in the service of injustice. The Son of Man stands 
alone for the eternal principle of truth, silent in the presence 
of his accusers. Why should he countenance a lie? Truth 
needs no advocate. Give it time, and it will burst forth in 
all its splendor like the morning sun through the clouds 
which hide it and all the creatures of the night will flee be- 
fore it. Truth can afford to stand alone and wait, for its vic- 
tory is sure. Yes, like that in ancient Jerusalem was the 
meeting of the triumvirate, Board of Trustees and attend- 
ants. Truth was on trial and was about to be condemned. 
Jacob Lawson presided. 

“Mr. Nelson,” said he in a low, broken voice, “did you 
not sign this receipt?” 

George Nelson arose and took the proffered paper. 

“Yes,” he answered, “but I thought you were seeking 
truth instead of a technical excuse for refusing to right a 
great wrong.” 


“As a man learned in the law, you know that even our 
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courts would allow me an opportunity to show the circum- 
stances under which the receipt was given. 

“Gentlemen, this is perhaps, the most colossal waste 
that has ever been permitted in a will case where a church 
body was involved. It is not the men outside of the church 
on whom we should lay the blame—no—it is the trium- 
virate of the church that should be held accountable for 
the wrong-doing in this matter. The courts of our state 
are honest and fair—no one needs to squander any money 
for the purchase of any ‘influence’ in our courts. Thank God 
for that! 

“Think of it, $40,000 as attorney’s fees to an assistant 
who worked only a few days on the case, allowed by three 
members of a committee without letting the fourth mem- 
ber know anything about it—the very member who was 
elected by the entire board of trustees of the church as the 
first member of the committee and who was elected and 
instructed by the same board to take charge of the case, 
and who did handle the case single-handed until victory 
was assured. And all this in the face of a definite agree- 
ment as to fees. The triumvirate showed bad faith and was 
unfair, not only to me, but to the board of trustees, to 
Oslo College and to the entire membership of the United 
Disciples. Is $40,000 such a small item to you that the 
supporters and members of our church and college should 
be kept in ignorance about it? Why have you wanted to 
keep it a secret? What are you afraid of? Can you blame 
us for being suspicious of you all until you confess the 
truth? 

“Gentlemen, I have started this fight, and nothing but 
death can stop me until the truth is revealed and justice is 
given, not only to me, but to Oslo College and the United 
Disciples as well. 
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“I stand alone at this meeting. Not one of you dares 
to plead my cause, although many of you admire my stand 
and know that I am right; but the trouble with you is that 
you are ‘yes-yes’ men who consider it the best policy to 
court favor with the triumvirate. Have you ever studied 
Shakespeare’s character ‘Polonius’ in ‘Hamlet?’ If not, do 
so without delay. You consider the power of the trium- 
virate supreme—but, is it? You are, in fact, short-sighted. 
It would be far wiser for you to stand by the truth and 
what is right; because the rank and file of our people will 
eventually discover the truth—and then what becomes of 
the power of the triumvirate? As their errand boys, you 
will go down with them. Are you not descendants of a 
people that has furnished to the world a Wergeland, a 
Hauge, a Sverdrup, a Bjornson and an Ibsen ?—and still 
can be mere policy men, ‘yes-yes’ men, aye, mere puppets 
who dare not denounce wrong-doing, stand by the truth and 
uphold that which is right?” 

Then he continued: “I do not wish to speak about my 
own merits. You all know me and what I have done and 
what principles I advocate. You know full well that, as 
your attorney, I have served the cause of our church for a 
mere pittance. That I gave up my work with the attorney 
general in order to devote more of my time to your in- 
terests. You know that it was in reality a sacrifice, and 
as to the Thor Erickson case, you know that I have done 
more than anyone else to win it. I have traveled far and 
often in order to see the executors and to plead with them 
to do their duty. I have spent months in work on it, 
and you also know, that if it were not for these efforts of 
mine, even the great Mr. Murphy would have been minus a 
big fee and a high post. And now, behold my reward! 
While you granted him a fee of forty thousand dollars, you 
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paid me two thousand five hundred dollars. While the ex- 
ecutors allowed three hundred fifty thousand dollars to the 
heirs to add to their inheritance which made it possible for 
them to pay their attorneys thirty thousand dollars each, 
you deny me what I have asked as a fair wage for my serv- 
ices. There never was a more unfair deal. If the truth should 
be told to the church at large, it would be a bomb-shell caus- 
ing a terrible explosion. I am afraid, gentlemen, it might 
strike some of you disastrously. Truth is on trial, and like 
the Sanhedrin of old, you are about to crucify it. What 
you must do is to correct a great wrong done to the honest 
people whom you serve. If your practices shall be allowed 
to prevail you will corrupt the very life of the church, yea, 
you will destroy it. I tremble to think of the results, when 
these things shall be known by our people everywhere. I 
care but little about what you do with my modest claim, 
what I care more for is that justice be done to the cause of 
Christ and that the money in the temple chest be not squan- 
dered. The betrayer of today does not even have an inclina- 
tion to restore the betrayal money. As long as he can main- 
tain a good standing in the church, why bother about any 
conscience. Gentlemen, I speak plainly for I have the 
truth on my side and you know it. You may exclude me 
from the committee if you think it is best, but even that is 
not going to help you. You may nail the truth to the cross 
and bury it, but it will rise again if not on the third day, 
yet not later than the third year. “Things are not settled 
before they are settled right,’ said Lincoln, and so it must 
be in this case. And now you may do as you please. I 
shall not plead with you, I shall not argue, but be ye 
assured of one thing, your day of judgment is at hand.” 

To have read the expressions on the faces of the Board 
members as Mr. Nelson sat down would have been a won- 
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derful treat for an artist. Rembrandt would have gloried 
in it. The electric light seemed to enhance every expres- 
sion with a certain ghastliness akin to the unfinished photo- 
graph. Surprise, indignation sullen revenge and even bit- 
ter satire were written in those faces. Most faces were 
pale, but Lawson’s flushed and perspired. His mouth was 
open, his nostrils distendant, his eyes flared fire. He arose, 
and turning to Mr. Nelson, he gasped and tremblingly 
exclaimed: 

“What you have said Mr. Nelson is absolutely uncalled 
for; it is untrue, it is unjust. I claim it is right out a 
damnable insult. You have been paid what was coming to 
you, and we have your receipt for it. Moreover, the cause 
of the church will go on without your further services. 
This business will be taken care of in a just and honest 
way. Gentlemen, what do you think?” 

Mr. Sardis arose and said in a thin voice, and it never 
seemed so thin as now: “Mr. Chairman, I move that Mr. 
Nelson’s case be laid on the table, and that we adjourn.” 

The motion was carried, and the meeting adjourned 
sine die. All slunk away from Mr. Nelson, and without 
any delay he found his hat and left the building alone. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 
A Faithful Servant Departs. 


An elderly man, square shouldered and of a stocky 
build, with a haggard face and staring eyes, sat by a 
writing desk in a cheap hotel in the city of Millstone, 
Montana. He had just finished the writing of the following 
letter which now lay spread on the table before him: 
“Dear George: 

“Go on with your work. I am sorry that I did not help 
you—when you were in much need of help—and I was in 
position to have helped you; but I did not dare. I had to 
pretend—yes even try to make myself believe that I was 
against you; because I needed to hold on to my job. To 
express my feeling I will paraphrase Cardinal Wolsey’s 
famous statement. “Oh, had I but served my God with half 
the zeal I served the triumvirate of the United Disciples, he 
would not in my age have left me naked.’ 

“T am now glad that I told you once that the trium- 
virate had secretly allowed Pat Murphy forty thousand 
dollars for the work which you did in the Thor Erickson 
will case. You can guess the rest. I am sorry now that I 
did not help you to expose the whole affair. I now feel 
that my allotted time is soon at an end—and I feel an 
urge to send you this message. I do hope that I will be 
able to mail you this letter before I am stricken. I say 
again, go on with the work you have started. The truth 
will not hurt our church—the church that was planted 
amid the tears and the prayers of our honest and self- 
sacrificing pioneers. I see the vision of the reconsecra- 
tion of our dear church in the near future when the sham 
and hyprocrisy now prevalent will be driven out. 

“Cordially, 
“Henrik Skogland.” 
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The man staggered across the floor—mailed the letter— 
and fell in a heap. When he was picked up, he was found 
to be unconscious. He was rushed to a hospital; but with 
all the aid of modern medical science consciousness could 
not be regained—his heart beats could not be restored. 
The man was pronounced dead. 

A week earlier he said to his friends that he had never 
in his life felt better. Such is the state of man. Today, 
he goes forth in great strength almost willing to defy his 
Creator—tomorrow, he is cut down like the flower in the 
field—and all his years of obedient painstaking services 
are forgotten as soon as the usual formal funeral exercises 
have been concluded. 

The pastor who conducted the last sad rites gave him 
this remarkable eulogy: “Nobody has ever even as much 
as intimated that this man either directly or indirectly 
took as much as a penny that did not belong to him.” 

Henrik Skogland had looked after the finances of the 
United Disciples ever since it was first organized. He had 
put in his whole life in the faithful service of the church. 

The church had invested hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars in farm mortgages on lands in Western North Dakota 
and Eastern Montana. Mr. Skogland had spent a whole ~ 
week inspecting these lands. He soon discovered that many 
of these mortgages were not worth fifty cents on the dollar. 
It grieved him to think that so much money should be lost 
to the various endowment funds of the church, and much 
of it had come from loyal church people of limited means 
—yes, much of it had been contributed by people who 
could ill-afford to do so—honest people who for years had 
not been able to pay the taxes on their own modest homes. 
It made him sick at heart—it began to worry him and the 
worry grew day by day until at last he gave up in despair 
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and said as if to himself: “I dare not report these facts to 
the church. I can’t face the furious criticism that will be 
hurled against me. If I report, I must tell the truth. I 
cannot do otherwise. I am innocent of any wrongdoing. I 
am not responsible for all the loans. Others in authority 
are responsible for many of them. The loans I placed 
were considered good at the time. I did the best I knew 
how. There are no losses on these except on account of 
the severe deflation in land values. But, the triumvirate 
will not listen to facts—they will hold me responsible for 
all the losses. I know them—when anything goes wrong— 
they decree somebody to be the scapegoat. I know they 
will depose me. Then what shall I do. I am too old to get 
another job.” 

He sobbed bitterly. 

As soon as he arrived at Millstone he was taken serious- 
ly ill and had to be carried to a room in the nearest hotel. 
He realized that his end was near. He retained enough 
strength to walk into the lobby of the hotel and at last 
found an opportunity to write the significant message shown 
at the beginning of this chapter. 

The last paragraph of William Cullen Bryant’s Thana- 
topsis became more impressive and of deeper meaning to 
George Nelson after he had read the message he received 
from his old friend Skogland. He often since would find 
himself saying half-aloud: 

“So live that when thy summons comes— 
Thou go not, like the quarry-slave 

At night, scourged to his dungeon, 

But sustained and soothed 

By an unfaltering trust,— 

And lies down to pleasant dreams.” 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 
The Writing of a Book. 


There was a melancholy strain in George Nelson’s 
nature, a tendency which had been subdued by an active 
life and a sane philosophy. He had been happy in his 
pursuit of knowledge, and achieved what he had set out 
to do. There was also every reason for true felicities in 
his home; but his ideals had suffered from the recent ex- 
periences in the service of a great denomination. It seemed 
strange that the wings of ideals should be clipped by an 
institution which continually holds before the world the 
highest examples of righteousness; but this is often the case 
since so many of its defenders are more zealous about the 
preaching of ideals than of living them. To such a serious 
reaction, the trait of melancholy is easily responsive. The 
mind begins to brood and doubt and to look at the world 
through brown glasses, until life becomes a study in brown. 
Such an attitude, if not controlled in time, becomes estab- 
lished and the results are often fatal. George Nelson was 
enough of a psychologist to realize this and decided upon 
the strange remedy of writing a book which should lay 
bare the conditions of the inner coterie of the church, es- 
pecially that of the triumvirate. It should not be a matter 
of revenge but a protest against a great wrong and a vindi- 
cation of the church and its rights. Perchance, it might 
lead to a Reformation of existing conditions when the 
people should learn of them, perhaps it might confer a 
great blessing upon the institution which he loved so well. 
He needed such a task to divert his thoughts from the Thor 
Erickson case and the unfortunate things connected with it. 
It would be a story, a novel, not clipped out of the air, but 
spun and woven from the realities of life, a tendency book 
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with a message to a great people. Perhaps their loss would 
be retrieved, if not in a monetary way, yet what would be 
much greater, a gain to the church spiritually. 

Such thoughts occupied his mind one rainy afternoon in 
the month of September. It had rained continually for two 
days and early autumn was in the air. The atmosphere 


was conducive to thoughts of sadness. George Nelson was 


sitting by the window of his study, and as the wind and 
rain beat against the window pane and the rain descended 
on the window sill beneath, he took a piece of paper and 
a pencil from his writing table and scribbled slowly the 
following stanzas entitled, “Death of Summer,” composed 


by an old friend of his: 


“The glorious summer is dying, 
Its fragrance and music are gone, 
And autumn’s chill breezes are sighing 
Through groves where sweet carols were known. 


The yellow and seared leaves are falling, 
Like tears of a sorrowing friend, 

And whispering speak of my calling, 
And warningly talk of the end. 


The air seems with mysteries laden, 
Uncertainty, vagueness and fear, 
Like the soul of a heartbroken maiden, 
When parting from one who is dear. 


My soul, O my soul in its prison, 
That never could utter its woe, 

Predestined to look and to listen, 
But never these wonders to know. 
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The wonders of life, love and hoping, 
Cut off in the height of their might, 
And leaving the sorrowing groping 
For help in the loneliest night. 


There is only one thing that hath gladness. 
The leaf in its dropping resigned, 

A small voice of hope in its sadness, 

Which still to my heart is entwined. 


God’s calling some time made all real, 
Beyond the vague mist of a day. 
When all of my soul’s dark ordeal 
Springs forth in a triumphant lay. 


Farewell then sweet summer, thy dying 
Gives life more abundant to me, 

For only through tears we are trying 
The highest and noblest to be.” 


Dissatisfied with this effort, as he might rightly be, a 
sense of the futility of all human efforts, even the best, 
possessed him. The panorama of the history of the world 
passed before him. Egypt and her attainments through 
thousands of years, her power and glory forgotten, yea, if 
it had not been for the inscriptions on rock-hewn tombs and 
temples, and a few Grecian and Hebrew records, she might 
have been a matter of oblivion. All her millions and 
millions of human beings who labored, suffered, hoped and 
prayed like men and women of today, feared their gods 
and believed more strongly in immortality than any other 
race ever did; but they have passed beyond the impenetrable 
veil of time. All seemed in vain, their works, their faith 
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and hope. No soul has ever come back to inhabit the 
mummy on which loved ones spent a fortune. Beneath 
the pall of oblivion, the sins and crimes, the virtues and 
sacrifices, the failures and shame, the victories and glory, 
the sorrows and joys are hidden. The life of ages is as if it 
had never existed. And who knows how many more races 
and civilizations have passed out of existance scarcely 
leaving a trace to guide us in our research. What is the 
purpose of it all? None but to live and to die? How futile 
everything seems. Certainly no one should take life too 
seriously. We, too, must pass away and a few cycles of 
time will forever conceal our anxious strivings of today. 
We, too, shall soon be forgotten, and the things we did or 
accomplished are likewise to be erased from the memories 
of the world. We, too, shall be as if we never existed. 
What use, then, is there in all this unhappy strife for gain 
and power, yea, even for teaching and preaching the 
ephemeral things called ideals? What is the purpose of 
it all? Is it simply the operation of blind forces? Is 
there an intelligent design? Is there any universal gov- 
ernment of the world but inexorable laws of nature, laws 
which have always existed and always will in ever new 
forms and relations. Is there a God who is concerned about 
the world? Are not all gods of man’s own making, the 
personifications of his own attainments and what he would 
be? Did Christ ever exist? Is he not also only a myth like 
Balder, the Good, or Krisnah? Is he not simply the crea- 
tion of twenty centuries or more, the embodiment of the 
moral and spiritual ideals of a race? If he existed, was he 
anything but the mere man? Did he ever found a church, 
and, if he did, are the churches of today in any way like 
that? Is not the church simply a creation of man? Are her 
teachings infallible and binding? Are they not being 
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changed from time to time? Are they not sources of con- 
flicts and unhappy dissensions? Is the Bible the “word of 
God” and infallible, or simply a collection of Hebrew and 
Christian writings, compiled at unknown times and from 
uncertain sources? Are not many of its books almost obso- 
lete and impractical in this age of science? Such, and a 
hundred other questions arose in the mind of George Nel- 
son on that rainy afternoon, questions which come to all 
thinking people sometimes. But he did not stop with these. 
He began to interrogate and to analyze the questions them- 
selves, the result of which was his attempt at poetry as 
given below. 

No one knew any better than George himself that he was 
not a poet. He had never written anything but prose all 
his life, and that mostly heavy “stuff’ like editorials and 
speeches. He knew that no fine art like poetry could be 
learned over night—and, furthermore, that one cannot be- 
come a real poet unless one is born a poet. Nevertheless, he 
wished to express his religious faith in rhyme, with some 
attempt at verse making, and so he did. 


A Living Faith 
“Wise men, themselves evolved from the clod, 

In pride proclaim: “There is no God, 
Worships, with prayers and with anthems, 
Are only fictions and phantoms;’ 
But the simple and wise agree, 
Empty indeed, the world which we see, 
Unless there is someone somewhere 
Who labors in love and doth care. 
My heart, my reason then tell me, 
Wondrous creation, life to be, 
Is perfect in plan with God somewhere 
Who watches and knows and will care. 
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I was told by scholars noted, 

Speakers and authors much quoted, 

Man is his own, only master, 

No soul and no life hereafter. 

I saw a young mother kneeling, 
Expressing her grief with much feeling, 
At the foot of a grave newly made 
Where her dear little child had been laid; 


She saw through her anguish much more: 


Her child on a beautiful shore, 
Visions, all glory transcended, 
Partings and tears shall be ended. 


I continued in ceaseless search, 

I entered a towerless church, 
Whose shepherd said over again 
That Christ was a myth or a man. 
Departing I met on the street 

A sinner put back on his feet 

By hearing the calling refrain, 
‘For you I was bruised, I was slain.’ 
There can be no Savior from sin, 
But by prayer for God’s spirit within; 
And He who can give us life again 
Is more than a myth, or a man. 


The more we believe Christ’s story, 
The more we see of God’s glory. 

The more we in service do rise, 

The more we will falsehood despise, 
To whatever it may relate, 

In church, or in school, or in state. 
We rejoice in God’s power then, 
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Revealed to the seventy men, 

Sent out in the wide world to preach 
Glad tidings that sinners might reach; 
But greatest of promises given: 
‘Your names are written in heaven’.” 

Are all the questions answered by this psalm of faith? 
No, nor can they ever be answered as long as the world 
exists. Not only religion, but life itself is a matter of faith. 
“Without faith, it is impossible to please God.” Without 
faith, it is also impossible to live. Faith is the victory 
over the world’s unrighteousness, and by it, we are justi- 
fied. Faith in righteousness and man’s capacity for it, 
faith in selfhood and its possible victory, faith in the church 
of God which stands surrounded by impregnable walls upon 
the rock of ages; this is the foundation upon which we must 
build our life and character. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 
The Call of the Wide Open Spaces. 


“Life is not as idle ore, 
But iron dug from central gloom, 
And heated hot with burning fears, 
And dipt in baths of hissing tears, 
And battered with the shocks of doom 
To shape and use.” 
Tennyson. 

Maybe the greatest blessings come to us in the sombre 
garbs of disappointments, losses and sorrows. The gold of 
our lives must pass through the furnaces of adversity in 
order that it may receive the stamp of God upon it. All 
great and lasting things were born in the agony of the soul. 
What is divine must suffer. We quail before the cup of 
Gethsemane, but its bitter dregs have the power to put us in 
tune with the infinite. It is the only way to immortality. 
Every great message of bard or prophet was first conceived 
amid the storms of life. The noblest spirits walk in the 
garden of sorrow. The shade of the cypress tree is often 
on the pages of wisdom. All hail melancholy! For in thy 
solitude may man come to himself and be free from the 
sordid trifles of humanity. With thee he may dream dreams 
and see visions of more glorious realities beyond the lim- 
itations of man’s imperfect ways and relations. 

Out of George Nelson’s sad experiences grew the great- 
est achievement of his life, a book; for, after all, is not this 
the acme of what a man can do, even though it may not be 
worthy of that name, since he cannot write it without putting 
the best that is in him between its lids? George Nelson’s 
book was more than an ordinary work, if it should be 
measured by the influence it had upon the people. The 
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power of a book must be judged by this, every other stand- 
ard is merely academic. Its revelations caused a veritable 
upheaval; its somewhat veiled situations awakened the 
people to think and inquire, and its faith in righteousness 
aroused the Church to gird itself for the fight against 
wrongs which had insidiously crept into it. It contained 
suggestions which made the mighty tremble about things to 
come. Necessarily, a book of such a nature would awaken 
criticism and not a little jocularity on the part of journals 
which took no special interest in any churches, but whose 
standpoint toward religion was neutral which unfortunately 
it is in many instances. There is, of course, a multitude of 
editors who are preachers of righteousness, but many are 
wise-acres and obsessed with their capacity for expressing 
definite opinions on all subjects, especially such as they 
know least about. They have a penchant for preaching 
with an authority which leaves parsons in the shadows of 
the past. The public, too, seems to entertain a stronger 
faith in the black and white from the printshop than they 
do in the same colors from the pulpit. Many of the periodi- 
cals praised George Nelson as a brave man who possesses 
the true mettle of a reformer; others sneered at his book as a 
product devoid of good sense and literary merits. Most em- 
barrassed were the periodicals of his church whose interests 
were involved. They hardly knew what to say, and most of 
them said very little, or nothing at all. The chief organ of 
the triumvirate, however, bellowed like a mad bull, seeing 
red; in fact, it stated that the “dirty thing” was the untrue 
vituperations of a “red,” who most likely was financed by 
Soviet Russia. It advised the people not to buy or read the 
book, as it was dangerous and scandalous. It was just the 
kind of publicity Mr. Nelson had looked for and desired, 
because it gave his book an immense sale. People talked 
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about it, and everybody wanted to read it. It ran into 
several editions within a few months and netted its author 
a small fortune and some uncoveted fame. The pleasant 
feeling which comes to a person who is conscious of hav- 
ing accomplished something worth-while successfully came 
over George Nelson. It had a wholesome effect upon him, 
as well as upon his wife. It seemed to lift them up from 
the cares and the humdrum life of the city into a glad free- 
dom which strangely craved for the open plains and fields 
of the country. One warm evening, as he came home from 
his office, weary after a busy day, he said to his wife: “I 
have decided to take a two weeks’ vacation, and we will go 
back to the old farm. I received a letter from my brother 
this afternoon, and he says that they are very eager to have 
us come. You know I love the old place, and my brother 
and his wife always know how to make it pleasant for us.” 
He handed the letter to his wife, who after reading it said: 

“That will be fine. I am so glad that we can go, and, 
then, what a fine thing it will be for the children to be out 
there, where they can get real fresh milk to drink. We can 
get ready to go the day after tomorrow, if you can arrange 
your work by that time.” 

“The sooner, the better,” said George. “My, how warm 
it has been today. I thought we would roast in the office; 
hardly a breath of fresh air anywhere among those brick 
buildings.” 

“Good,” said the wife, “and you need it, George. You 
look thin and pale and—” 

“And what?” 

“Oh, nothing more.” She was very glad that they were 
going, hoping that they might stay a whole month, She 
said, “I am happy, George.” 

“I am happy, too, and chiefly because I have the best 
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wife and babies in all the world. Where is Arne?” 

He did not need to inquire about two-year old Helen. 
He had already stood by the couch where she lay asleep 
and gazed at her admiringly. 

“Arne is in the garage, playing with what he imagines 
is an airplane.” 

“That boy of ours will become an engineer, I believe. 
He always puffs and toots, as if he had engines and loco- 
motives under his control.” 

“No, Arne is going to be a minister,” said Mrs. Nelson. 

“A minister! Most mothers want their firstborn son 
to become a minister. If their wishes came true, the 
churches would have a new pastor every twelvemonth. It 
proves anyhow that most mothers are idealists and love 
what is good. God bless them.” 

Arne showed himself in the dining room at this moment 
of benediction. As far as his appearance was concerned, 
he might have promised anything from a farmer to a stoker, 
but there was nothing to indicate any theological propen- 
sities. The boy was barefooted, dressed in a shirt and a 
pair of overalls. His face and whole person suggested 
that he had been in close contact with Mother Earth, if 
not with the fat of the land, for there were black grease 
spots all over him. 

“Hello, pilot!” said his father. “Did you fly far away?” 

“No, I fixed our car.” 

“You fixed our car, did you? You certainly look like 
a garage man. Is it all right now?” 

“Yes, the engine.” 

“How much does it cost?” 

“Two bits.” 

“Two bits; where did you learn that?” 

His mother laughed and said: “He must have learned it 
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from our neighbor’s boy. They used to live in Seattle, 
you know.” 

Nelson handed his boy a quarter and said: 

“We are going to visit grandpa on the farm, and this 
is your money for the trip.” 

The little fellow beamed with delight, holding the shin- 
ing coin in his chubby fist, and he clung to it, even while in 
the bath tub, where considerable soap had to be used before 
his otherwise clear and soft skin was restored to its natural 
pink purity. 

“Home, wife, and children, are not these man’s greatest 
joy, thought Nelson, as he turned to the sleeping fairy on 
the couch. “All other things are secondary.” He dropped 
into a leather upholstered chair. When his wife and Arne 
came down from the bath room, he was asleep. “Papa is 
asleep; we must be quiet.” Mother and son tip-toed into the 
kitchen, closing the door. 

That evening the heat was intense. The thermometer 
registered one hundred in the shade, and there was not a 
gust of breeze to fan sweltering humanity. 

“TI wish we were in the country now, under those tall, 
shady trees by the creek, where I used to lie on hot summer 
nights. That was always the coolest spot on the farm. 
The water was always cool, because it was fed by springs, 
and it is seldom that there is not some kind of a breeze 
wandering over the prairies. Yes, I long to be on the old 
place once more.” 

“I swim, too, papa?” asked Arne. 

“Yes, I will put you into the creek and teach you how 
to swim.” 

Just then a dog-fight took place in a neighbor’s back- 
yard, and Arne became much interested in that, forgetting 
for the time being the glorious prospects of a distant swim- 
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ming hole. In fact, he had never seen one, mere child as 
he was. Despite the torrid temperature, all the possible 
sources of noise seemed to be active. Radios emitted clas- 
sic or jazzy melodies together with the rasping statics. Talk- 
ing machines competed with the radios like old envious 
stars with the latest Siegfried Review. In the next block 
was someone bleating a cornet to the drumming of a piano. 
The streetcars passed to and fro on schedule time, their 
wheels grinding and squeaking; automobiles shot by with 
a variety of warning signals; children were shouting and 
erying for unknown causes, and nearby a boy was amusing 
himself by striking an iron post with a hatchet. 

“Tsn’t it nerve wrecking,” muttered Nelson. “What fools 
we are, enduring such a din, when the calm of nature’s soli- 
tude invites us to rest. I wish we could go tomorrow, Beth.” 

“T have not ironed this week’s washing, yet, and that will 
take most of tomorrow. We can not do without that.” 

“Put it all in a bag, and iron it when we get out on the 
farm.” 

Mrs. Nelson laughed. “That will be a fine way of show- 
ing what a housekeeper I am. We women have some pride, 
too, you know.” 

“Yes, Beth, you are right,” said George and resigned 
himself to the inevitable. 

Arne was weary after his mechanical experiments and 
soon fell asleep; but Helen, whose afternoon siesta had 
been unusually long, was not in the mood for an early re- 
tirement. She insisted upon walking all over her dad, cling- 
ing to his neck, or riding on his knees. “Fee, fah,” she said 
and giggled which meant that she wanted to be bounced 
up and down on his feet, and George had to submit, since 
there is no greater, and also no lovelier tyrant than a baby. 
“Pleasant tyranny,” thought he; and when her flaxen ring- 
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lets flew up and down around her cherub head, her father 
thought he beheld a little princess on her steed to her 
father’s castle amid the soft light of a northern night—the 
Soria Moria Castle of childhood and youth. 

During the night a thunderstorm struck the city. The 
rain fell in torrents, and a little hail pelted the windows. 
It brought to his memory the hailstorms which once felled 
his hopes to the ground, while he was still a boy on his 
father’s farm. Hopes which rose again and had ever led on 
through all succeeding years, for hope “maketh not 
ashamed.” The air grew cooler after the storm, and 
brought relaxation and soothing sleep. On the day of their 
departure the temperature was still moderate, and the trip 
in Nelson’s car, over gravelled roads, leading into the far 
west, was indeed a pleasure. 

Arne insisted that he had fixed the car, and that it 
would take them safely to grandpa’s house, a fact which 
made him feel that he had earned his “two bits.” Towards 
nightfall they arrived at the “old farm” and were welcomed 
in a way which made all feel that the joy was mutual. 
Grandpa’s face beamed with gladness, especially as he held 
his two grandchildren in his arms. Arne had to show him 
his silver coin, but, when Helen wanted it, he had to settle 
the difficulty by giving her one, a deed which set Arne 
thinking; but being that each received half a dollar on 
top of it, his question of earning was satisfied. There 
were so many things to talk about, and such a sumptuous 
evening meal, that the hours passed into lateness before 
they realized it. 

The following day George Nelson started out in his 
car alone. No one noticed it, before he was gone. He 
wanted to be alone, and his course led towards the church, 


which could be seen about four miles away. It stood on a 
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knoll, had a tall spire, and was painted white. It was the 
church of his father and of all the neighborhood. There had 
George been baptized and confirmed, and there in the ceme- 
tery, which surrounded it, was his mother’s grave. It was 
this which he especially wished to see, his dear mother’s 
resting place, and therefore he chose to come alone. He 
wished to talk with his mother, speak with her in his heart. 
There were many tall trees about the grave-yard. They cast 
their shadows over the monuments and the little green 
mounds. Many of the old settlers and many of their children 
slept in this peaceful acre of God. In the shadow of a tall 
elm tree stood a monument of brown granite, and on it the 
name Nelson, and on a small headstone was the inscription 
— Thelma Nelson,’ with dates of birth and death. That 
was the grave he sought—his mother’s. It was well kept, 
and at its foot stood a rosebush which may have bloomed 
during the previous month, but now there were no flowers 
on the grave, except three bright tiger lilies which had 
their common root at the base of the monument. They 
looked like altar lights against the polished stone, symbols 
of the faith, hope and love which had dwelt in the heart 
under which he first had had his being who now came to 
worship ’mid the silence of that sacred place. He was 
alone, at least he thought he was, and therefore was un- 
hindered in the expressions of his soul. He removed his 
hat and knelt at the grave; and there he wept like a child. 
Men are ashamed to open the floodgates of tears except 
when alone. As when the sun bursts forth after a shower, 
a smile came over his face and he dried his tears and began 
to speak in a soft, low tone: “Mother, I thank you for 
all you have been to me. You have been my angel to 
beckon me step by step on the ladder which you beheld 


in your dream. I have climbed many a rung, sometimes 
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with difficulty and sorrow, but your hand has always sus- 
tained me. You had to go to glory to do that. You are beati- 
fied, and from the delectable mountains I still hear your 
voice calling me higher up. Blessed mother, I love you. Your 
memory is, next to God, the most sacred thing in my life. 
I bring you no flowers this morning but the tears and love of 
my heart; they will be known in the world in which your 
spirit dwells.” He gathered a few straws from the edge of 
the grave, wound them together and put them into his bill- 
book. Then he arose, wandered for awhile among the tomb- 
stones, reading their inscriptions. Most of the names were 
familiar to him. He had known, even in his childhood, 
so many of those departed ones. With each name stood 
forth the image of its owner, men and women whose lives 
and characters had been a strength and an honor to the 
community, and over whose sunlit beds the trees whispered 
peace. There were many more within that sacred inclosure 
who had no stone to commemorate their names. They had 
been too poor for such a distinction; but their rest was 
just as sweet. After a few generations they would all be 
equally unknown to the world. 

As Nelson left the churchyard he was startled to see 
the face of an old woman among the bushes near the fence. 
She smiled, but said nothing. He wondered if she had ob- 
served him during his visit. Most likely she had. Who 
she was, he knew not. He entered his car and drove back 
to the farm. 

But, on the way back, he chose the road that went by 
the old school house—that white-painted school house with 
those wonderful green blinds. This was the place where he 
had spent many of the happiest and most carefree moments 
of his entire life. He remembered distinctly his first day 
at school—he remembered that he could not at that time 
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say the letter “s,” so when his teacher had asked for his 
surname he had answered, “Nelthon.” 

He thought of his early playmates, Oscar, Clarence, 
Helmer and Joseph, and many others, both boys and girls 
—and of his later classmates, Peter, Albert, Severin and 
Louis. And there was the playground where so many dif- 
ferent kinds of games had been played—he wished that he 
could have remembered them all and had had a chance to 
be along and play them once again. Oh, pleasant days of 
childhood—never to be lived over again! He had the kind- 
liest feeling toward all—playmates and teachers. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 
At the Old Swimminghole. 


George Nelson did not drive up to the house, but down 
to the creek. He would take the children with him in the 
evening or some other time. The spell of solitude was 
upon him, and he wanted to be alone in the same old spot 
where he dreamed while a plowboy. He left his car on the 
roadside and walked through the meadow, down to the tall 
trees which had kept wondrously alive and prosperous. 
Their roots had struck into the ooze of the stream and were 
thus abundantly nourished. “He shall be like a tree planted 
by the rivers of water, that bringeth forth his fruit in his 
season; his leaf shall not wither; and whatsoever he doeth 
shall prosper.” These words came to him with a refresh- 
ing meaning, as he saw the psalmist’s illustration before 
him. He sat down under the same tree, where years ago he 
had that strange dream. The Biblical quotation, however, 
possessed him just then, and for a few moments, how long, 
he could not have told himself, he meditated upon its un- 
changeable truth. Only when life is rooted by the streams 
of God can it long endure the heat and storms of life. The 
fountains of happiness and satisfaction are in the depths 
of righteousness and truth. Man’s growth, like the tree’s, 
must be downwards into these, as well as upward into the 
open day of sunshine and beauty. Those knights on black 
steeds who halted here to be refreshed, among whom he had 
been adopted, had gone far away into the world. Had he 
been a true knight? Had he kept his ’scutcheon unsullied, 
though his helmet might be battered from the bludgeons 
of the foe? 

He trowed so, because his childhood had been conse- 
crated to high ideals by that wonderful mother of his and 
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strengthened by the strong will of his father. His dreams 
had come true. Life was splendid, and he thanked God for 
it. He knew then that the “thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts,” and their character will determine a man’s 
whole career. 

Would he be able to instill into the hearts of his chil- 
dren the same compelling thoughts and ideals which the 
simple folk who had brought him into this world had done? 
He hoped so. Without this, his life would be a failure. But 
there were two about this great task, and she, their mother, 
was better than he. Thus he mused and threw a stone into 
the brook. It made rings which reached far from shore to 
shore, circle about circle, ad infinitum, as told by some 
great physicist. If a pebble does such a wonder, how 
much more a human life whose influences go on, one hardly 
knows where they stop; perhaps on the shore-line of 
eternity. Were his influences worthy of a knight, though 
the dream of a knight was his? Should not his latest 
achievements be at least like a pebble cast into the stream, 
carrying its circles into coming generations? So moot it be! 
The sun was warm, the air drowsy. Bees were humming 
about him; they came from the apiary in his father’s gar- 
den to the buckwheat field on the other side of the creek, 
and many paused at the water’s edge. He laid down on his 
back and looked up into the rich foliage of the trees, just as 
he had done when a boy. He made no exertion to think: 
he just relaxed. It was wonderfully good to rest here. Such 
a peace and harmony. From the meadow came the irregu- 
lar lazy tintinnabulation of a cowbell. A bobwhite whistled 
blithely from a neighboring field and brought up other sweet 
reminiscences of love and romance, and even the class room 
in the university of that cold winter’s day. “Elizabeth,” he 
whispered and fell asleep. He must have been asleep an 
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hour or longer when he awakened, and looking up he saw 
his wife standing over him smiling. 

“You dear boy, you fell asleep by the old swimming- 
hole, did you?” He rubbed his eyes and said, “How did you 
happen to come here?” 

“We did not know what had become of you, so I set 
out in search of you. Seeing the car by the roadside I 
thought that you might have strolled down here. Do you 
know it is noon and that dinner is soon ready?” 

“This afternoon I want to take the children down here 
for a frolic. Will you come along?” 

“T shall have to, lest they fall into the creek and drown. 
You will be dreaming so hard that you will hardly know 
what happens to them.” 

“Yes, Beth, it is a wonderful place to dream. I live my 
childhood over again in this place. What a good thing it is 
for a boy to have a permanent home, especially in the 
country. It has been a wonderful morning for me. Has any- 
one inquired for me?” 

“Yes, the parish minister called you on the telephone, 
saying that he had heard we were here, and that he would 
like to meet you.” 

“Wonder how he had already learned that.” 

“News spreads fast with a telephone on every farm. 
Your brother’s wife said that she could listen in and hear all 
the community gossip in fifteen minutes. One had better not 
say too much over the country lines.” 

“What did you say to the minister?” 

“T told him that you would be glad to see him. And he 
said that he would drive over in the afternoon.” 

“]T wanted this day to ourselves; but it cannot be helped. 
There is no place to hide from the world, especially if one 
gets a little notoriety.” 
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“I should think you would be glad to see him, George.” 

“Yes, maybe, maybe,” and he arose to accompany his 
wife. 

This time George did not eat with the hired men, al- 
though he would have secretly preferred that, in order to 
recall the days of his company with the grimy toilers of the 
soil and especially the incidents of a semi-comic nature, 
such as described in a previous chapter. 

He was a little proud of his Doctor of Philosophy which 
had mystified Ole and his ilk in those days; now he had 
almost forgotten that he possessed such a degree. 

“Has he already come?” said George, and wondered a 
little what the Reverend Gentleman might have in mind. 
Nearly the whole family went out to greet them. The Nor- 
wegian deems it an honor to have the parish minister come 
to his home, and he exerts his hospitality to the utmost to 
make the occasion pleasant. George Nelson, however, did 
not go out with the rest of them; but when the minister 
entered the sitting room he arose and greeted him and his 
wife. The air of dignity which usually belongs to the 
clergy was not entirely absent in the person of Reverend 
Foss; but he was cultured enough not to let it be a barrier 
between them. They shook hands cordially and passed 
through the preliminaries about the weather, crops, and 
general health of the community. In the meantime they 
studied each other. They had never met before, because the 
pastor had lately come to the parish. 

“I have heard a great deal about you, and I was anxious 
to meet you,” said the pastor. 

“And how did you know I was here?” asked Mr. Nel- 
son. The minister hesitated a little before he answered. 

“Well, I had learned it through your folks here that 
you and your family were coming soon; and then, it was a 
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strange coincidence, my mother, who lives with us, hap- 
pened to be at the church yard this morning, and seeing a 
strange man there, she surmised it was you who had come 
to visit your mother’s grave. Because the parsonage is 
not very far from the church, mother often goes over to the 
grave-yard. She likes to walk around among the monu- 
ments to read their inscriptions and to think about the de- 
parted. Mother is strange about that; to her it is like going 
to a church service.” 

“Oh, she was the woman I saw!” exclaimed George Nel- 
son in a confessional tone. 

“Tt was noble of you to visit your mother’s grave,” said 
the pastor, and he had won Mr. Nelson’s heart. It almost 
brought tears to his eyes. The candidness of the pastor’s 
face, and the tone in which he uttered these words, for they 
had a touch of sympathy in them, assured Nelson that the 
pastor was a good and kindly man. 

“Yes, the memory of mother is very dear to me.” 

“Yes, mothers are the chief makers of men.” 

Pause— 

“To change the subject, I must tell you that I have 
read your book and found it interesting. But I wish to ask 
you whether it is true or only fiction. The book has stirred 
up this community as perhaps nothing else ever did. My 
people come to me for information as to the truthfulness 
of your book. We are even going to talk about it at a meet- 
ing tonight, and I am glad that I have this opportunity to 
talk with you first. Of course we could hardly expect you 
to come over and talk to us, although that would be very 
interesting.” 

“I truly appreciate your interest in my book. As to its 
realism, I frankly admit that its main and all important 
message is true to facts, of which you may not have been 
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entirely ignorant. The settings are often fictitious, as 
they are but the frame in which a true story is mounted.” 

“I had no knowledge of any such conditions existing in 
our church.” 

“The shepherds should be aware of the wolves, but they 
have been living so far away from most of the flock and 
worked so quietly that I cannot blame you much.” 

“You deserve thanks for informing the people about it.” 

“T am not looking for it, Mr. Foss. Human nature is 
paradoxical. While I am endeavoring to right a great wrong, 
and, if through my book I can succeed in doing it, I shall 
feel that I have been well repaid. I love our church and 
would defend it to the last ditch.” 

“T am afraid that it is going to stir up trouble and hard 
feelings.” 

“Not the book, pastor, but its truth. Truth always stirs 
up trouble where unrighteousness exists; but, when truth is 
allowed to have its way, harmony and peace will be deep 
as the river.” 

“You couldn’t come over to our meeting and tell us a 
little about your book, could you?” 

“I am sorry to refuse; but I promised my little boy 
that I would teach him how to swim this evening, and I 
cannot disappoint him.” 

Both laughed. 

“Teach him how to swim,” said the pastor, “where?” 

“In my old swimming hole by the creek.” __ 

The ladies who had been looking around in the garden 
now entered, and the afternoon was spent in happy socia- 
bility with coffee and cake and strawberry sauce. The pas- 
tor and his wife were urged to stay for supper, but the 
evening meeting at the parsonage prevented them from 
accepting the invitation. 
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“I hope you may succeed in teaching your son how to 
swim,” said the pastor with a smile as he bid George good- 
bye. 

“Well, life is a matter of swimming or sinking, pastor, 
and this principle should be learned early.” 

“T understand, I understand, you are quite a moralist, 
Mr. Nelson. I hope to see you again before you leave.” 

“T hope to hear you preach on Sunday.” 

“Thank you. Shall I condemn your book from the pul- 
pit?” Both laughed. 

“As you think best,” answered George. 

That evening George Nelson gave his boy his first les- 
son in swimming. The silence of the brookside had seldom 
been so disturbed by childish glee, as at the sunset hour 
that day. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 
Paying a Debt. 


So great was the sensation caused by George Nelson’s 
book, that the leaders of the Church of the United Disciples 
found it necessary to call a special meeting of its Board of 
Trustees to consider what measures should be taken to avoid 
impending disaster. That meeting was a study in psychology 
and moral philosophy. Should a case like that be nipped 
in the bud or leave it for Time to heal? Would not the 
excitement abate in a few months? Few books survive very 
long, and this one, too, would die a peaceful death in the 
lap of Oblivion. But would the truth which it claimed to 
convey also perish? That was doubtful. Would it not 
rather grow in the minds of the people until its roots could 
not be irradicated? No, quick measures of prevention would 
be wiser. Why not settle with Mr. Nelson? Most of his 
original bill for services rendered in the Thor Erickson case 
still remained unpaid. Seven thousand five hundred dol- 
lars was still due him, a sum which he threatened to collect 
by law. The board could better afford to pay that than 
to have a scandal dragged into the courts. It would, more- 
ever, cost the church several times that amount, if he should 
win the case, which prominent attorneys believed he would. 
Of course, they could not expect him to retract what he had 
stated in his book, but he could compromise the case, pro- 
vided he should be induced to take a new attitude. Diplo- 
macy might win the desired results. Elling Sardis, who for 
personal reasons was afraid of George Nelson, advised the 
board to be “wise as serpents and harmless as doves.” It 
would certainly be better for all concerned when it could be 
officially shown that justice had been done to him. The rest 
of this ticklish matter would have to be explained in a way 
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which should seem satisfactory to all, and thus avert any 
calamity to the church. “The good of the church must be 
had in mind first and last,” said William Hankow. “If we 
had only known that such a book was forthcoming, that, 
too, might have been prevented, for I have found out that 
the silver-hand is mightier than the glad hand. It would pay 
to buy the copyright of the book and the editions yet unsold, 
in order to stop its further circulation. It is one of the most 
nefarious things which have happened to our cause at any 
time. Gentlemen, it is awful! Yes, I, for one, will say, pay 
George Nelson what he claims is due to him, and let the 
committee further consider what may be done to counter- 
act the dire influences of his publication.” 

“T am sure that Mr. Nelson cannot be influenced by any 

amount of money, if that is what Professor Hankow means 
to suggest,” said Jacob Lawson, the chairman of the meet- 
ing. 
“T don’t mean to bribe anybody; but a little diplomacy, 
as suggested by Mr. Sardis, is neither unchristian nor un- 
businesslike,” retorted Professor Hankow. During this dis- 
cussion many wriggled and squirmed like eels in a fish- 
monger’s grasp. The fist of righteousness began to clutch 
these gentlemen, and it was hard to get away from it. A 
reluctant vote was taken that Mr. Nelson’s bill should be 
paid, and that Mr. Lawson and Elling Sardis should meet 
with George Nelson to settle the matter. The following 
day those two worthies called on Mr. Nelson at his office and 
presented to him the decision of the board of trustees. 

“You are in the nick of time. I was just going to file 
suit against the church for my fees. But, seeing that you 
are willing to settle without any greater ado, this matter will 
be dropped upon the receipt of your check for seven thou- 
sand five hundred dollars.” 
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“We are pleased to hand you such a check now,” said 
Mr. Lawson. 

“I thank you for doing the right thing by me.” 

“But we deplore very much the rancor of your book.” 

“Tf the truth be rancor—” 

“You have done an irreparable harm to the church, 
Mr. Nelson.” 

“No, on the contrary, I have done the church a great 
service. The church cannot long retain her self respect with 
unfair, secret and questionable dealings in high places. It 
cannot even be contaminated with these things and possess 
the power of God. It cannot serve God and Mammon and 
still be the salt of the earth. Whenever such things as my 
book reveals exist within her pale, it must be cleansed.” 

“But your book may not promote such a cleansing,” 
said Lawson, ironically. 

“It may not, but that does not change its merits as a 
truthteller. If the church is immune to truth, then it has 
ceased to be Christ’s body.” 

“But now, since your demand upon us has been satis- 
fied, can you not in some way restate your accusations?” 
asked Mr. Sardis. 

“Restate my accusations! They are not accusations, but 
simply the narration of facts, such as I know them to 
exist. I will restate them, if necessary, according to the 
meaning of the word.” 

“Yes, but a little pamphlet could be sent out, conveying 
the idea that your book is purely fiction, for that is all you 
claim it to be, is it not?” continued Mr. Sardis. 

“Fiction with a great truth, the romance of two op- 
posing principles—unrighteousness and truth.” 

“A little pamphlet of explanation, may I say compro- 
mise, will be of greater service to the church just now.” 
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“It will be absolutely impossible under any condition.” 

“We are willing to pay all expenses, if necessary.” 

“Hushmoney, eh!” At this Mr. Sardis flushed; was it 
with shame or anger? At this Mr. Lawson, who had kept 
silent, flared up: “Do you want me to tell you what I think 
of you?” 

“That would be interesting.” 

“When you have given us a receipt for our check, I may 
tell you. I would hardly dare to tell it without that in my 
hand.” 

“You shall have it presently,’ and Nelson laughed 
dryly. He wrote the receipt and handed it to Mr. Lawson. 
At that instant the telephone rang. His wife called up to tell 
him what she had just learned, namely that Doctor Butts 
had died suddenly. 

“Gentlemen,” said Mr. Nelson, as he hung up the re- 
ceiver, “a sad news has just been communicated to me (and 
there was a quaver in his voice)—our friend Doctor Butts 
is dead.” 

“Doctor Butts!” both exclaimed. Pause. 

The two callers took their hats and walked out slowly. 
Such is the influence of a great and good man, even in 


death. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 
The Day of Reckoning. 


George Nelson’s father had come to the city to attend 
the convention of the United Disciples, and, of course, he 
was entertained at his son’s home. Father and son were 
sitting on the front porch one evening. None of them said 
much. Mr. Nelson, Sr. had always been a quiet man. Poise 
and harmony together with depth of soul were his. He had 
come to a good old age with his physical and mental powers 
intact, although his life had been one of hard work. If 
one could have read the minds of these two men as they 
sat there together, one would have found that they were as 
far apart as the antipodes. One was thinking upon the 
past, while the other dreamed about the future. At last the 
elder said: “What great changes have taken place in this 
city during the last thirty-five years. I can remember that 
I stayed with some friends on Eleventh avenue on Twenty- 
fourth street south, while attending a convention. As I 
looked south from their homes, it was mostly open country, 
only a few houses here and there. It was the virgin prairie 
full of depressions and holes. Now I understand that all 
that district is built up with fine homes, apartment houses, 
school buildings, and churches; fine avenues, business 
streets and boulevards. I should like to see it.” 

“You certainly shall have a view of it, Dad. I will take 
you out in my car one of these days; but I cannot promise 
to show you all, for there is so much of it. Miles and miles 
of the city down to Minnehaha Creek and beyond into the 
country. Some of the finest residence districts are now 
along Minnehaha Creek, Lake Harriet and the Lake of the 
Isles. Yes, the city has grown and is growing all the 
time. We hardly know how fast it grows, for it spreads 
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out so far. What it will be twenty-five years from now we 
can hardly conceive. It is going to be the great metropolis 
of the Northwest.” 

“Yes, and how things have changed in every way dur- 
ing those thirty-five years. There were no automobiles, tele- 
phones, radios, talking machines and movies then. I remem- 
ber we had a convention at Doctor Butts’ church, and we 
rode in a street car drawn by two horses to get there. But I 
was thinking as to whether the people are better or worse 
with all these changes. I am afraid that they are uot growing 
better, from what I have learned from observation.” 

“Yes, Dad, the world is growing better. You are old 
enough to remember the Civil War and what it meant to 
America and to the world. The abolition of slavery was a 
great onward stride for righteousness. Then the abolition of 
the American saloon; then the political reform; then also 
the unification of our church; yes, Father, the world is 
moving slowly, but surely forward to better things. And I 
believe that the Kingdom of God will come faster as it 
gains impetus. Humanity will be swept on by its progress.” 

“Well, son, it is well to have a bright outlook on life, 
and I trust you are right; but some of the finer things of 
life seem to have dwindled down to almost nothing. And 
then there is a frivolousness among the young people, which 
does not promise much good either for the church or the 
state.” 

“The young people have always taken care of them- 
selves. They will solve their problems as satisfactorily to 
themselves as their grandparents did. I believe that life is 
going to be easier and more pleasant for my children than 
it was even for me. We would not care to have them 
again where you started.” 

“Thank God, that they don’t have to; you are certainly 
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right about that. When I think of those days of log houses, 
devoid of any of our modern conveniences, and compare 
it with the conditions on the farms today, there is no rea- 
son why we should speak of the good old times,” acquiesced 
the old man; “but I was thinking of the heart-life, the spirit 
of faith, kindness, and regard for sacred things.” 

“I don’t think there was more religion and faith in those 
days, when men went to church to trade horses, or when 
the neighbors went to town, got drunk and fought, than 
there is today. There may be less attendance at church serv- 
ices, for the churches are empty on Sunday nights, while 
they used to be filled twenty-five years ago; but then the 
young. people had no other places to go to, nor did they have 
the attractions of our day. They often went to church to 
meet each other; the church was the social center of the 
community. The boys went to see the girls and stood wait- 
ing for them outside the church in order to get a chance to 
take them home. Today, they take them out in their auto- 
mobiles.” 

“That’s it, that’s it. There’s where the evil comes in. I 
believe the automobiles are doing more harm to the world, 
morally and financially, than any other thing.” George 
laughed. “We should not bother ourselves about these 
things.” 

“No, no, perhaps you are right. But it troubles me to 
think that Doctor Butts is gone. He did more for our church 
than any other man in his generation. And who is there 
among the ministers, think you, who is able to fill his 
place? You know how by his personality he was able to 
unite and direct a people that is so prone to disagree among 
themselves. Unless there is a great man to look up to as a 
spiritual leader, they may go back to their old partisan- 
ship and quarrels about election, predestination, and what 
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not.” The senior Nelson had never been strong on sec- 


tarianism. It was still remembered, though it happened 
many years ago, that he had gone so far in his liberalism 
as to allow a Methodist preacher to conduct a devotional 
service in his home. George was only a boy then, but some 
utterances of the preacher were still vivid in his mind. Al- 
though his father was faithful to his church, nevertheless, 
it was not as a blind, bigoted follower. He reasoned for 
himself and was led by his convictions of right and wrong. 

“Well,” said George, after some deliberate thinking, 
“there may be some politics in the church as in all organiza- 
tions, I am aware of this; but, in the choice and election 
of the president of the church, I believe that the hand of God 
is also present. God raises up men for the big and respon- 
sible positions both in the state and in the church. He speaks 
through the church now, as he has always done. There is a 
certain infallibility about the great decisions of the church, 
especially such as are rendered in crucial affairs.” 

“You are more orthodox than I thought you were at 
this time?” 

“Have I not always been orthodox?” 

“Yes, at heart you have undoubtedly been, but have 
there not been a few departures now and then?” 

“Perhaps, a few, but always with a return to the King’s 
Highway, father.” 

Both grew silent. The old man’s thoughts went back 
to the early days of his home on the prairie. He saw a pic- 
ture such as Robert Burns drew in the “Saturday Night 
Cottager,” with the difference that his own dear wife was 
a stronger religious character than the Cottager’s. It waa 
she, he knew, who had given the pronounced religious 
tone to his home life. It was she, who had instilled into his 
children’s hearts the religious principles which gave direc- 
tion and strength to their life. 
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As awaking from a reverie, he returned to the question 
they had been discussing, and asked: “Well, who do you 
think will be elected?” 

“It seems to me that there is only one man for that 
position, and you know who that is.” 

“Doctor Paul Gordon?” 

“Yes, of course, he is the man.” 

“I agree with you. There is not a better man for the 
presidency than Doctor Gordon.” 

“He is above reproach in character and in life. He is a 
man whom our people love and respect, and he is a great 
scholar. I happen to know something about his scholastic 
attainments. They are comprehensive and wonderful. Per- 
sonally, I admire the man. He is, undoubtedly, God’s ap- 
pointed man and will make a worthy successor to Doctor 
Butts.” 

“T feel like you do about that, George.” 

“Have you read his latest book, a_collection of ser- 
mons?” 

“No, I have not seen it.” 

George went inside and returned shortly with a new 
book and handed it to his father. He turned on the electric 
porch lamp. His father found his reading glasses, drew 
closer to the lamp and opened the book. George left him to 
his own perusal of the freshly cut copy. It was a collection 
of sermons for each Sunday in the year. It opened at the 
homily for the second Sunday of the Advent, a piece of 
paper had been left there as a book-mark. The old man 
read the Gospel text as follows: “And there shall be signs 
in the sun, and in the moon, and in the stars; and upon the 
earth distress of nations, with perplexity; the sea and the 
waves roaring; men’s hearts failing them for fear, and for 
looking after those things which are coming on the earth: for 
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the powers of heaven shall be shaken. And then shall they see 
the Son of Man coming in a cloud with power and great 
glory.” While grandpa, as the children called him, was 
reading, George and the children came from upstairs. The 
little ones were dressed in their nightgowns and ready for 
their trundlebeds. They had already had their “Children’s 
Hour” with mamma. Both climbed up on grandpa’s lap 
and put their arms around his neck. He had to lay aside 
both book and glasses. Their unfeigned love and happi- 
ness was like the warm evening breeze which wanders gaily 
and free over the prairies on a summer’s night; knows 
no regret, no care, no contentions, but kisses every cheek 
and whispers love into every soul. Every living thing loves 
him and returns his joyful love with a smile. Grandpa Nel- 
son’s face lit up with a smile, and playfully did he exclaim, 
“Ouch! You are choking me to death. You are killing me 
with your love!” 

“We came to say good night to you, grandpa,” said 
Arne. Again they hugged him, but Helen did not kiss him, 
for she did not like his beard. Like elfins they danced away 
into the blessed slumberland of peaceful dreams. Grandpa 
resumed his reading. 

“T see, you have marked a paragraph on the judgment.” 

“Yes, read it.” 

The father read: “Judgment days come to most people 
some time. A retribution is sure in some manner. Nothing 
happens, everything is a matter of cause and effect. ‘Be 
not deceived; God is not mocked; for whatsoever a man 
soweth, that shall he also reap. For he that soweth to his 
flesh shall of the flesh reap corruption; but he that soweth 
to the Spirit shall of the Spirit reap life everlasting.’ The 
greatest tragedy in a man’s life is when he barters away 
integrity for pelf or pleasure; for after that he always has 
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to cheat himself and others by covering up his errors. The 
selling of selfhood is the gate of hell where the worm never 
dieth, nor the flame quenched. The victory of Christ 
was the preservation of a stainless selfhood which is also 
the greatest victory for every person. The glittering snake 
of lust and greed is still coiled up in every man’s Paradise, 
ready to strike at the opportune moment.” 

“Don’t you think that that is a pretty liberal interpreta- 
tion of the judgment? Of course, it does not do away with 
the teachings of the final judgment day. The judgment 
sooner or later to all. Does not the prophet say that 
judgment must come from the house of God? I have an 
idea that such a judgment will come from the house of 
God during these meetings.” 

“You mean on your book?” 

“Perhaps, but rather upon the unrighteous stewards 
which the book discloses.” 

“Say, George, you must not harbor any thoughts of 
bitterness.” 

“It is but human to think of revenge. Even the great 
artist Michael Angelo showed a spirit of revenge when he 
painted the “Last Judgment’ in the Sistine Chapel by pictur- 
ing the likeness of a prominent ecclesiast among the damned 
in hell. No, father, I have no bitterness in my heart; but, 
as I have a great love and admiration for our people, I do 
not like to see them remain indifferent or go to sleep at a 
time when a real spiritual awakening is needed. The spirit- 
ual life among the great mass of the people is not promoted 
by sham and secret manipulations in high places, and the 
spiritual welfare of the United Disciples is of far more im- 
portance than the temporal success of its triumvirate.” 

“Are you going to the meeting tomorrow?” asked his 
father. 
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“No, I shall be very busy tomorrow. I will let you be 
my reporter.” 

“I kind of hate to go myself. And I would not have 
come this time, except that the congregation insisted that 
I should represent it. And then I wanted to see you folks.” 

The next day was bright, dry and hot. Father and son 
had different programs to be pursued. Happy is the man 
who has a good program for each day and a large one 
embracing all! George Nelson bought the morning paper 
and read it on his way to the office. Its big headline was: 
“Bandits Get Fifty Thousand.” That was of universal inter- 
est; at least the headline man thought so; but is he not 
getting a little behind the times with his psychology? Is it 
not becoming old style journalism? Is not the public sur- 
feited, if not sick, with that kind of news morning and 
evening? Is the majority of a city’s population criminally 
disposed? Must the toiling masses be impressed, as they 
go to their work in the morning, and as they wend their 
ways home at night, that the most important features of 
life are theft, murder and immorality? Must the darkness 
and filth of the underworld lie at our doorsteps like vipers 
of evil suggestions for the children to read and wonder at? 
Why such headlines? Because they are supposed to fetch 
two pennies. A little self-respect on the part of the patrons 
might change the crude methods of the daily press in a 
fortnight. George Nelson was looking for a program of the 
great church convention and found it in very modest type 
on the second page. He had almost to search for it. But 
there it was, two-thirds of a column. There was nothing 
startling about it. No one but the most interested would 
read it. But wait! The first page and fat type might still 
be used before the week-end. Nor did the first day of the 


convention offer any exciting features. Seriousness, piety 
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and some weariness was the sum of it. A long sermon on 
the “Justification by Faith,’ appointments of committees, 
business old and new, and the report on foreign Missions, 
followed by a maudlin talk on the hopeless conditions of 
the Zulukaffirs were the main attractions of the first session. 
Most of the two thousand delegates present, chiefly men, 
were glad when the noon hour bells sounded from a near- 
by Catholic church. When the afternoon session opened, 
there were only a few there. How much more pleasant it 
was to spend the hours at sight seeing! But duty forbade it. 
The Norwegian is always true to his duties. It was the 
duty of every delegate to attend the convention meetings, 
so the house was again crowded by the middle of the after- 
noon. As to punctuality, that is a different question. The 
Norwegians are as a rule an hour late to everything; but, 
when they at last arrive, they stay it out. Their only fear is 
that they may arrive an hour too late in heaven. There was 
interest enough that afternoon to keep everybody awake. 
The nomination committee reported its choice of Doctor 
Paul Gordon as president of the United Disciples of 
America. There was no doubt as to the outcome of that 
nomination. As soon as it was read, the great assembly broke 
forth in applause, something seldom indulged in by the 
Norwegian people, especially at a church convention. It 
was only when the sentiments could not be held back by 
either rules of order or religious solemnity that such a thing 
happened. Doctor Paul Gordon was elected by acclama- 
tion. A middle aged man with a kindly and earnest face 
arose in response to the request of the chairman pro-tem, 
bowed and humbly expressed his appreciation, requesting 
the prayers and co-operation of the congregation in carrying 
on the great work they had to do. George Nelson’s father 
felt that there would be no judgment scene that day. Doctor 
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Gordon would not fit into it. On his way home from the 
office George Nelson purchased an evening paper. Like an 
electric shock the big, black headlines struck him—“Scandal 
of the Church Triumvirate.” The paper had found a good 
seller. Here was scandal mixed with a mystery—“Trium- 
virate,” for not one in ten knew the meaning and signifi- 
cance of this word. This was ahead of the convention, which 
is a great accomplishment in the world of journalism. The 
paper stated that George Nelson’s book was responsible for 
an upheaval which would take place in the church of the 
United Disciples; that more than a quarter of a million dol- 
lars, given to the church by the late Thor Erickson, had been 
carelessly wasted by the Triumvirate, and that a committee 
was investigating the matter and would report to the conven- 
tion — most likely tomorrow. Such news has a spice of its 
own. It is crime in holy garb, and that takes on an aspect 
of the comic, while underworld offences are tragic, morbid 
and disgusting. The evening papers had a quick sale that 
night—and many had to borrow their neighbor’s paper for 
lack of supply. George Nelson became serious as he read 
it. What a publicity, he thought, and what a judgment blast! 
It was enough to wake the dead. Oh, the shades of Reverend 
Oak and Professor Gold! It would becloud your glory in 
Paradise, if such a headline could be broadcast into your 
realm. That evening George’s father came home with a 
downcast mien. When he was asked if he had seen the 
evening paper, he said that he had read the headline over a 
man’s shoulder in the street car. When asked as to the 
day’s program he said that they had had a wonderful day; 
but that he had been approached by many people about 
his son’s book, and that some of the remarks had made him 
unhappy. 

“There will be something stirring tomorrow,” said 
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George. 

“I don’t think I am going there tomorrow,” said his 
father, in a low tone. 

“But you are a delegate, and it is your duty to be there.” 

“Will you go?” 

“Maybe I shall attend tomorrow, although I have some 
pressing business on hand. I may be able to be there for 
a little while.” 

But next day there was nothing “stirring,” but rather a 
sullen calm. The Norwegian’s temper is not easily aroused. 
In time of a crisis he does not become excited; he fortifies 
himself against the possible onslaughts from the enemy. He 
is always on the defensive, stolid and calm like the moun- 
tains of his country, against which the storms beat in vain. 
The opening prayer by one of the pastors at the morning 
session was a petition to Almighty God for grace to deal 
with the things of His kingdom in the spirit of Christ, and in 
humility to bear the cross with Him; and to combat evil as 
true soldiers of Jesus Christ. That the servants of God are 
crusaders to right the wrong, wherever it be found, that the 
Great Captain of our souls may at last be enthroned King 
of Kings and Lord of Lords. 

George Nelson was present. During the prayer the vision 
of his boyhood dream came to him. Now he knew who 
those horsemen were. They were the Christian ministers 
throughout the land. The crusaders in black garbs; the 
valiant, the tireless, the wounded with the standard of the 
Kingdom waving in their ranks. And they had wanted him 
along, too. His brother was in their company, and there was 
no truer or better soldier of the cross. The new president 
was in the chair. In his opening remarks he said: “Near 
my home there is somebody who is learning to play a cor- 
net. In the evenings he will sit out on the front porch and 
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blat and blat his instrument. It is a torture to the people 
with any nerves, but the fellow—it may be a woman for all 
I know—seems to enjoy it with no thought of the neigh- 
bors’ discomfort. It is a public nuisance. But no attempt 
will be made to cause his arrest. The best thing we can 
do is to close our doors and windows, put cotton in our 
ears and endure it. When I read the newspapers last night, 
I felt annoyed, but I knew it was only the blatting of a 
sensational press which has not yet learned to play a decent 
strain. The press is more decadent than the society it 
means to serve. My friends, if there is anything to be cor- 
rected in our church, it will be done without consulting 
either the daily newspapers or book-publishers.” The 
audience applauded. 

“Hush,” said Doctor Gordon, “I don’t want any ap- 
plause in these meetings. That belongs to the theater. We 
are in the presence of God, and everything should be done 
in a spirit becoming to a religious assembly.” But 
there were reporters for the dailies present. They had 
come in great numbers that morning, expecting something 
sensational. They smiled complacently at the president’s 
remarks, and most of them left. Newspaper folk are often 
impertinent ferrets, who get into holes of secrecy, bringing 
them out to serve as headlines. Before noon they had 
learned what had taken place at the board meeting that 
morning. The Triumvirate had been induced by a majority 
of the board members to resign, and they had been repri- 
manded by the new president. One of the evening papers 
announced it: “Derelict Church Officials Ousted.” Another: 
“Supposed Friends of Oslo College on the Racks.” Still an- 
other: “Three Hundred Thousand Dollars of Church Money 
Squandered.” If the headlines of the previous evening 
were like the blattings of a beginner, these of the second 
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day were the deafening discords of all jazzdom. Consterna- 
tion grew intense. What a shame! What an outrage! Was 
the world, indeed, coming to an end? Next morning must 
be the judgment day, when thrones should be set for trial. 
And so it was. The right of free speech asserted itself. The 
discussion sprang up voluntarily. The program of the day 
was brushed aside. Laymen and ministers wanted to know 
what had been going on behind their backs. Men grew 
heated, and denunciations were loud and common. It was 
true then, that there was “something rotten in Denmark.” 
The ruling board had recognized it and taken measures to 
correct it. But the resignation of the Triumvirate was 
not an adequate correction. These men should be held 
responsible for the money that had been squandered. They 
should refund it; they should be sued for it; they should be 
disciplined by the church. That legacy of Thor Erick- 
son had been given to the church as a sacred trust. The 
members of the church had a right to ask for a square deal, 
and if the board of trustees refused to do their duty, they 
should all be dismissed by the convention and men elected 
in their places whom the church might trust implicitly. 
Such was the tenor of the debate. Poor Doctor Gordon, it 
mattered not how his gavel labored that morning, men dis- 
obeyed it, and for a time it seemed as if the convention 
would break up in a wild confusion. There was nothing to 
hinder it from doing so, except the character of the people 
and their innate respect for the church. When the angry 
wave at last subsided, the president looked as if he had been 
dashed against a reef; but he got up on it, and like a Viking 
of old with a banner in his hand he said: “Gentlemen, I feel 
that I have been initiated into my office.~ We, the United 
Disciples, don’t believe in lodges. We don’t belong to 
them; the church is our society, not a secret one, judging by 
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the newspaper publicity we receive; but we have heard 
stories about men being initiated into different lodges. I 
recall the story about an Irishman who had strayed away 
from his church and had decided to join a secret order. He 
was commanded to kneel and repeat an obligation, that he 
would never reveal any of the secrets or mysteries of that 
order. When he came to a certain hard place where he was 
calling upon himself the damnation of the lodge, if he did 
not keep steadfast to the end of life, he stopped and said: 
‘I don’t know what I am undertaking, but it must be right, 
if it is in the Bible, and if it isn’t I'll go back to the church.’ 
I really don’t know what I undertook when I consented to 
be your president, but I suppose these things are right, 
since you have established them by Scripture.” 

His humor had a marked effect, and many felt that they 
had put their leader through a severe initiation that fore- 
noon. But as for Dr. Gordon, he felt during the recess that 
he had made a mistake, and so he had. To use humor on 
an occasion like that is dangerous for one who is not a born 
wit. On reflection, many prominent delegates thought that 
Dr. Gordon showed a lack of seriousness, considering the 
graveness of the question and the situation under which it 
was debated. It augmented their earnestness instead of de- 
tracting from it. And yet what could be done to still the 
clamor of an indignant people, who felt that they had been 
outraged. Neither pathos nor humor, neither prayer nor 
preaching could satisfy their demands for justice. The 
leaders of the convention feared the afternoon, and during 
the hours of recess put their heads together. The mem- 
bers of the Triumvirate had sought safety in unknown 
places. 

The glory of former years had departed from them. 
They might have called upon the mountains to fall upon 
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them and hide them from the wrath of Zion, but nothing 
could save them from the evil day. Dr. Gordon and his ad- 
visers, after due deliberation, decided to ask the board 
of trustees for a report which might set forth their findings 
and plan of procedure in this matter. Consequently, the 
new chairman of the board stated at the opening of the 
afternoon session that the members of the so-called Trium- 
virate had been induced to resign and that the attorney of 
the church had been instructed to investigate the transactions 
made by them in behalf of the church; and that they would 
be held responsible for any misuse of money by carelessness 
or otherwise. That “this was an outrage against the church, 
for which all who loved it must feel thoroughly grieved. 
The convention, however, must realize that nothing can or 
should be done hastily. The board wishes to serve the 
church faithfully, and justly in this matter and hopes to 
have the confidence and co-operation of all its members.” 

George Nelson arose and left the convention hall. He 
felt that his book had fulfilled its mission. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
The Rededication of Oslo College. 


Summer and winter were gone, and another spring burst 
forth upon the waiting land. Of all the seasons that is the 
most welcome. All creation longs for it, like a lonely lover 
yearning for his sweetheart. Fairest of goddesses she; gar- 
landed and gay she dances with the wanton breezes to 
strains of love and hope. Among her most appreciative de- 
votees are the school children and college students. Weari- 
ness from months of mental toil comes over them, as they 
perceive her approach. Their work becomes irksome, text 
books dreary, and class rooms like prison cells. The youth- 
ful heart yearns for the new freedom and life which call 
them. The month of May is like serving out a sentence in 
jail, the climax of which is the mental torture of the exam- 
inations. To the college coeds there is one compensation 
for that self imposed punishment; they can while away the 
leisure hours under the new foliage of tall elms, or follow 
paths that lead to little seclusions along wooded river 
banks, or drift dreamingly in a canoe into a hidden nook, 
where violets are growing into the likeness of the sunlit 
skies, where sweet love dwells and Pan sings amid the cool 
shadows of tender leaves. Ah, what is May at college 
without this! Winter’s ploddings may have been sheer real- 
ism, but romance comes in the trail of spring. On Oslo 
Hill life arose as never before. Not only did its trees and 
grassy slopes seem more luxuriant and enchanting than 
ever before, but a new life of hope and faith had awakened 
in the college a consciousness which found harmony in 
the season’s happy advance. There was to be a rededica- 
tion of Oslo College, a dedication with a double mean- 
ing. Several new buildings had been erected during recent 
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years, the latest and stateliest being just finished. It required 
all winter to finish the interior. It is a very beautiful struc- 
ture, built of gray sandstone and in the Renaissance style. 
This is now the main building. The old hall, which still 
overlooks the far valley below, is somewhat weatherbeaten 
and old fashioned, but its sturdy tower looms above all 
others and can be seen farthest. It is the historic building, 
ivy-covered and enthroned in many memories. But the old 
must ever give place to the new. “Behold I make all things 
new!” says the voice of the Apocalypse. New presidents, 
new teachers, new students, new theories, new equipments, 
ever changing with the flux of time and chance. There is 
nothing immutable in this world, except its axis, and even 
that may change some day. The wise know this, but say but 
little about it, because the masses must have certainties. 
Faith in certainties is the foundation of society, hence man 
must believe in an immutable God. 

Dedication of buildings, organs and monuments is all 
very well; but the chief thing is the dedication of one’s self 
to high ideals and worthy endeavors. No one can do that 
but He who looks into the heart of man more than to the 
outward appearance. Happily this should be the chief fea- 
ture of the coming festivities at Oslo College. 

There were many uplifting and inspiring things which 
entered into this dedication. 

First of all the “home coming” of alumni. Many of them 
were now old men and women; others middle aged, while 
the majority were still in the years when aspirations lift 
hearts and faces upward and potentialities stir the blood and 
brain to action. They came to meet again; came to see their 
Alma Mater; see what progress she had made during half a 
century. They came to show their appreciation of the 
services she had rendered to them and to the church. To 
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the older alumni the achievements of the school were more 
strikingly evident than to the graduates of recent years. 
Comparison of the past and the present brought out in bold 
contrast the humble beginnings with the present attainments. 
There were memories, too many, many of them. Memories of 
hardships, memories of pleasant things; hopes rising high, 
like bright stars, only to be lost in the realms of the un- 
attainable. Memories, too, around which the black wreaths 
of sorrow hung. Palefaced Grief and rosy Joy, Regret, 
Pride, Humility, and Satisfaction met and mingled in the 
throngs of Oslo Hill, but Gladness gathered all unto herself 
and put a smile upon every face. 

The music at Oslo College had gained a world-wide 
fame. Far and wide had its choir traveled and everywhere 
scored triumphs. In Europe, as well as in America was its 
leader hailed as a master and a genius. He possessed the 

“magic power to transform the crude and untrained voices 
which came to him from year to year. He blended them 
into a vocal organization which responded to his direction 
like an organ to the player’s touch. Such singing is seldom 
heard, and he who is fortunate enough to hear it once will 
never forget it and hopes to hear it again. Religious music 
at that! Chorals from the Middle Ages and the Reforma- 
tion period; oratorios by modern composers, with here and 
there an opus by the leader himself—modestly put into the 
background. 

The wonderful programs rendered by this choir during 
the gala days of the college united the hearts of all in that 
vast convocation. For the time being all were separated from 
homes and farms, professions and business. It was a spirit- 
ual homogeneity, permeated with the spirit of harmony and 
unity. It became a mighty organ on which the spirit of 
God was playing, making songs and melodies in immortal 
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souls. Worship is natural and spontaneous under such 
conditions; a worship that is deep and silent, silent as the 
voice of God, and yet expressed with the decorum which is 
so characteristic of this church. Sermons and prayers 
were borne on the wings of faith, wafted like the spring 
zephyrs over the garden of God. They were like the golden 
pollen of blossoming trees, fructifying and enriching the 
lives of the Disciples an hundred fold. 

The sermon by Dr. Gordon, on the great day of the 
feast, was as strange as it was true. His discourse was 
based on the story of Moses climbing Mount Nebo to die. 
He introduced it by telling his experience as a youth, when 
he climbed mountains in his native land. How the mountain 
enlarges with the climbing in magnitude and vistas. How 
the things below grow smaller, and the things above grow 
larger. What one thought the peak is discovered to be only 
a shoulder, above which majestic crags tower, but only the 
beginning of others in the distance. “And this is ever the 
mountain of Nebo, the mountain of life. And he that climbs 
it must climb to die—die to live, for such is the way of God. 
He that climbs to find knowledge must climb to die. The 
young man who gives eight or ten years of his life to higher 
learning is not the same at the close of his climbing, as he 
was when he began. There is something dead in his life. 
Ignorance is dead; but, more than that, childish crudeness 
of thinking and outlook upon life is dead. His vision is 
larger, his spirit is freer, for he dwells upon the heights. 

“Again, he that would find love must climb to die. The 
pure love, of which the Apostle spoke, abideth forever. 
Even earthly love to be pure and enduring must climb to 
die; die to lust and selfishness; die to greedy calculations. 
A mother’s love is the noblest of earthly loves, wherefore 
God uses it as an illustration of His compassionate love for 
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His people. Such a love is ever climbing to die—to sacrifice 
its best that some one may live. Our Saviour climbed the 
Mount of Calvary, because He so loved that He gave His 
life for us. 

“Again, he that would find life must climb to die. The 
Apostle Paul said that he died daily; therefore, he found 
immortality. There is no immortality in the pigsties of the 
world. Vice clips too many wings which were made to soar. 
The path to eternal life is a steep and lonely climb to Nebo’s 
top, where one may have a vision of the promised land, but 
where also death to this world awaits the weary climber. 
Climb to die; no, climb to live! The men who climbed these 
hills and heights of Oslo, while they were still a wilder- 
ness, had visions of the things which to us are wonderful 
realities. If they had not followed the gleam and climbed 
the rugged paths of sacrifice, we should not have been here 
today. All glory to the undaunted heroes of the plains and 
hills, who gave their best manhood and womanhood to 
found a commonwealth and build institutions to bless all 
the coming generations. They climbed to die, but in that 
weary ascent, often so dreary and toilsome, that courage 
seemed to forsake them, they found life so large and beauti- 
ful that its glory encircles us today. We have been told that 
the grasshoppers and the canker-worm destroyed the fruit- 
age of their fields, and that there was nothing left but a 
barren waste, awaiting the bleakness of awful winters. Still, 
they persisted, for they believed that the best was yet to 
come. 

“We realize that we are dwelling in a good land where 
an abundance has been showered upon us; but are we still 
withholding our thank offering? Our people are abundantly 
able to enlarge and maintain this great school without de- 
pending upon legacies of any kind. Our experience as to 
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the latter should be an object lesson for us not to depend 
upon the generosity of some wealthy individual, but upon 
ourselves. We should deem it a privilege to give, give 
even until it hurts, hurts the flesh, but not the spirit. If 
we are mountain climbers, we should not be encumbered 
with too great burdens. The less we carry the easier it be- 
comes to climb. 

“Bring ye all the tithes into the storehouse, that there 
may be meat in my house, and prove me now herewith, saith 
the Lord of Host, if I will not open you the windows of 
heaven, and pour you out a blessing, that there shall not be 
room enough to receive it.” Dr. Paul Gordon, before pro- 
nouncing the benediction, with outstretched arms toward 
the immense throng that had gathered on Oslo Hill, said 
in a clear and ringing voice, “We will build anew Oslo 
College on the firm foundation that our fathers built.” 

And here began the great movement within the church 
which resulted in the raising of a large sum of money for 


Oslo College. 
II. 


In the shadow of a large oak tree sat a group of men. 
That self same tree was large when Reverend Benjamin Oak 
communed with it in the solitude. It was now a monarch 
among the rest and looked hoary and wise. Among these 
men was George Nelson. 

“How is it about the Thor Erickson legacy?” asked one 
of them. “Is there anything left of that? You ought to 
know something about it, Mr. Nelson.” 

“That depends entirely upon the bank stock in which it 
chiefly consists,” answered George Nelson. “I understand 
that these banks are not paying much dividends, and that, so 
far, it has cost this school more than it has received from 
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Erickson’s gift. One cannot tell much about banks and 
their holdings nowadays. Many of them pop like a toy 
balloon without any warning.” 

“But how stands the matter of the Triumvirate?” asked 
a farmer with a grizzly beard. 

“Their cases are still pending in court,” answered Nel- 
son. “There is not much to get out of them, anyhow, for 
none of them has very much, unless it be Lawson.” 

“But Professor Hankow must have money, since he can 
tour Europe so long,” said another member of the group. 

“T have heard that he is going to stay in Europe,” said 
a thoughtful looking old layman. 

“That will be a safe place for him,” said the farmer 
with the grizzly beard. 

And all laughed. 

“Tainted gold never brings any blessing,” said an old 
minister who also sat in the shade of that sturdy and upright 
oak tree. 

“You are right about that, pastor,” answered George 
Nelson, and all nodded their heads, “You are right about 
that, pastor. Tainted gold never brings any blessing.” 

The chimes in the chapel tower rang out against the 
clear, blue sky. Their soft harmonies floated over the 
valley and city below. It was an old hymn: “Now Thank We 
All the Lord.” 

Drawn by its melody, the people gathered from all parts 
of the campus to unite their hearts in a final worship. Oslo 
College had been rededicated, but, most of all, the people 
had been reconsecrated to a greater service in the Master’s 
Vineyard. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 
The Dawn. 


After the festivities George Nelson went to the hotel, 
because the Limited” train to the cities passed through 
Joel in the early morning, and he did not wish to disturb 
the hospitable home where he had been entertained at that 
early hour. He came to his room shortly before midnight, 
but after retiring he could not sleep. The day had been so 
full of good things, so replete in heart gripping thoughts 
and sayings that sleep was slow in coming. To fix the 
thoughts upon some abstract theme and keep them there was 
helpful to him in obtaining sleep. The sermon by Doctor 
Gordon had gripped him, and he could not get away from its 
hold, nor did he wish to, for it seemed to be taken from his 
own experience. Shall loss become gain? “Except a corn of 
wheat fall into the ground and die, it abideth alone, but if it 
die, it bringeth forth much fruit.” Life out of death— 
is not the law of God discernible everywhere? 


“Life is ever born of death, 
In earth and sea and sky; 
And that the rose may draw its breath 
Something must die.” 

What is true in the physical world is also evident in the 
moral and spiritual. While pondering on this truth he fell 
asleep; but awoke as the first faint light of morning tinted 
the horizon. It happened that his room faced the East, 
and the curtains were not drawn, so the first thing he 
noticed was the early dawn. Its beauty riveted his atten- 
tion, The lowest rim was amber which merged into a pale 
pink, which again shaded off into a lazuline blue. These 
colors increased rapidly and changed. Against that back- 
ground appeared a dim cross. At first it startled him; but 
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he soon realized that it was a telegraph pole with a cross 
bar. It stood alone on a knoll. It seemed like the cross 
on Calvary around which the shadows of night still hung. 
May not the Cross of the Blessed Saviour have looked like 
that from a distance on that early morning of the resurrec- 
tion? At least he thought so. The dawn, the Cross and the 
risen Lord! And then in a few minutes the crimson and 
gold of the advancing day climbed higher and higher until 
the great luminary came forth in all his dazzling splendor. 
“A new day, the best of all days, because it took all others 
to make it,” he thought, “‘and thus will a new day arise upon 
the Church of God and all its work wrought in righteous- 
ness and Love.” Then he passed on to resume unfinished 
tasks with this ideal in his heart. 

Thor’s Legacy, after all, became a blessing in disguise, 
not only to George Nelson, but to Oslo College and to the 
United Disciples as well. The law of compensation is still 
in operation—even the members of the triumvirate have at 
last come to a full realization of its certainty and its power 
and they have often wished that it had been otherwise. 

Man’s plans and calculations often miscarry or come 
to naught; but God’s will can never be altered or obstructed. 

“Tf these (disciples) should hold their peace, the stones 
would immediately cry out.” Luke 19, 40. 

With firm faith in the God of our fathers, life with all its 
trials is, after all, worth living—not for the gold that may 
be obtained, but for the noble sacrifices that may be made 
and for the humble services that may be rendered. 
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